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PREFACE 

The purpose of this volume is to group together a dozen of the best 
K Russian plays in such a way as to illustrate the historic development of 
the Russian drama, its scope and variety. The period covered is from 
1782 to 1921. Four of the plays selected are comedies, five are 
^ tragedies, two are of the intermediate sort common in Russian litera¬ 
ture, one is an extravaganza. Five deal with country life and five with 
city life In the time of their authors; one is an historical tragedy of the 
sixteenth century. Nine are in prose and three in verse. 

With the exception of Wit Works Woe, the translations in this volume 
are here printed for the first time. The Young Hopeful, The Poor 
Bride, A Bitter Fate, Professor Storiisyn, and Mystcry-Bouffe have 
never before been translated into English. When two or more translators 
are named for one play, the main credit belongs to the first mentioned! 
the others added merely corrections or suggestions on style. Unless 
- x (A | otherwise stated, the notes throughout the book are by the translators. 

' 1 am indebted to Mr. Arthur A. Sykes for his courteous permission to 
use his excellent translation of The Inspector {The Inspector-General, 
London, 1896) in revising a few passages of the present translation; 
& '■ some notes on the text are also taken from his work. 

The translation of Griboyedov's masterpiece by Sir Bernard Pares 
■1 appeared under the title The Mischief of Being Clever in the Slavonic 
f Review (London) for June and December, 1924, and was later pub- 

J l' lished separately by the School of Slavonic Studies, London. Sir 
1 Bernard Pares has kindly consented to its inclusion in the present volume 
/ under the title, Wit Works Woe, and has approved some trifling changes 
jfin the style of printing and in the text. 

The Introduction aims to explain the main lines of the develop¬ 
ment of Russian drama in relation to Russian literature as a whole, 
with special reference to the plays here printed. 

The following books have been of particular service to me in writing 
the Introduction; Wiener, The Contemporary Drama of Russia {Boston, 
'1924) ; Sayler, The Russian Theatre (New York, 1922); Carter, The 
few Theatre and Cinema of Soviet Russia (London, 1924), and ! he 
Spirit in the Russian Theatre, 19^7-28 (New York, 1929) ; 
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Mtrsky. A History of Russian Literature (New York, 1927), and Con¬ 
temporary Russian Literature (New York, 1926) ; Grossman, Turgenev 
(in Russian: Moscow, 1928); Znosko-Borovsky, The Russian Theatre 
in Russian: Prague. 1925); Gorbachev, Sketches of Contemporary 
Russian Literature (in Russian: Leningrad, i 925 > i Evgenyev-? lakst* 
mov. Sketch of the History of Recent Russian Literature (in Russian: 
Leningrad, 1925) ; Piksanov, Griboyedov (in Russian, m Ovsyam o- 
Kulikovsky, History of Russian Literature of the Nineteenth Century, 
Moscow, n,d.). Quotations from books in English are made by the 
kind permission of the publishers. 

I am indebted to Professors G. Z. Patrick and A. Kaun for constant 
assistance in preparing this book; Professor Patrick has made particu¬ 
larly valuable suggestions Eor the Introduction. Finally, my greatest 
debt is due to my wife, who has aided me in all my work on 
volume with tireless devotion, 

G. R. Notes. 


Berkeley, California 
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INTRODUCTION 

The drama has been one of the great glories of Russian literature, 
hut it has never been the most important type of that literature- At no 
time has the theatre in Russia been the chief interest of men of letters, 
as it was in England, France, and Spain in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
, centuries. Nor have there been groups of writers devoting themselves 
exclusively to the drama, comparable to those in France during the 
nineteenth century, or in America in our own time. Among the major 
Russian writers only one man. Ostrovsky, has been a dramatist by 
profession. Aside from this author's work, the most significant Rus¬ 
sian plays have been written by novelists and poets, such as Turgenev, 
Pbcmsky, Chekhov, and the two Tolstoys, for whom the drama was 
only a part, and generally a subordinate part, of their literary work’ 
or "else, as in the case of Fonvtrin and Griboyedov, by men of wit 
and sense, of general cultivation and social standing, for whom author- 
4 ship was only an avocation. Hence in Russia, more than in most coun¬ 
tries, the history' of the drama has been merely a part of the history of 
literature in general. Dramatists wrote according to their own inclina¬ 
tions, not at the behest of theatrical managers, and were comparatively 
little influenced by traditions of stage technic. 

Modern Russian literature, since its origin in the early eighteenth 
century, follows the same general course as that of other European 
countries. It grew to an early maturity under the influence of the 
French classical school that was dominant in Europe at the time. This 
influence prevailed in Russia until about 1820, hrotn e 8—o to 18^0 
came the brief period of Russian romanticism. From 1840 to 1890 
^ the realistic school—the school of authors who first made Russian 
literature widely known outside its native country', the school that 
established the great and commanding claim of Russian literature to 
originality and distinction—reigned supreme. From 1890 to 19:7 the 
realists were still the most important of Russian writers, hut thur 
position of leadership was no longer unchallenged. During these years 
there was a notable revival of Russian poetry, exhibiting the same 
tendencies that prevailed in western Europe: decadents of all sorts, 
• symbolists, acmeists, futurists, became prominent,^ Symbolism and 
mysticism affected Russian prose as well as Russian poetry. Since 
1917, under tbc Bolshevik regime, no new literary schools of any 
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importance have arisen; the characteristic note of the period is the 
domination of literature by Marxian propaganda. 

Peter the Great (1682-1725) made Russia one of the European 
nations and laid the foundations for an educated upper class such as 
existed in the western countries. Before his time education in Russia 
was p rac tica!ly confined to the clergy, and it was education o the 
crudest sort, going back to Byzantine traditions, Russia was a.rnost 
exclusively an agricultural country, composed of landowners, from 
whom were chosen all the civil officials and army officers, and of a 
vast multitude of serfs, who cultivated the estates of the landowners, 
waited upon them in their houses, and served in the army as private 
soldiers. The wealthier landlords owned houses in St. Petersburg or 
Moscow; from their families came the highest functionaries of the 
empire. The town classes proper, of merchants and artisans, were 
free personally, but counted for nothing in Russian society and adminis¬ 
tration. Education of a Western type, when it began to spread 1 in 
eighteenth-century Russia, was an affair exclusively of the landed 
gentry. In the arts, and in belles-lettres in particular, Peter had small 
interest; he imported teachers and urged Russians to travel abroad for 
purely practical purposes, in order that he might have an efficient body 
of civil servants and military officers. But contact with Europe on the 
part of wealthy Russians inevitably brought with it an interest in . 
European art and literature. This interest was fostered by the Empress 
Catherine II (1762-96), herself a woman of literary talent. During 
her reign a cultivated leisure class already existed in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, and the reading habit had begun to spread among the rural 
aristocracy. 

The titerary interests of this new cultivated society in Russia were 
more French than Russian. French literary tastes and social conven¬ 
tions then prevailed throughout Europe. In Russia the ability to read 
and speak French became the distinguishing mark of a highly educated 
man or woman. Hence the nascent Russian literature was imitative 
of French forms and ideals. Since drama was a leading type of French 
literature, it became a leading type of Russian literature as well. The 
society of the Russian capitals could enjoy drama on the stage in their 
own language, but at home they read philosophy, history, and fiction 
in French. 

During the eighteenth century' French tragedy still held to the old 
Racine tradition, with its long tirades, high-flown sentiment, and 
predominantly classic subjects. By its very nature it was alien to the 
Russian genius, and imitation of it in Russia produced no literature of 
permanent value. With comedy the case was different. All over the 
world comedy in the eighteenth century was in general of the type 
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1 which had been brought to perfection in France by Moliere, and which 
Jt went back through him to Terence and Menander. The rotes governing 
its construction were definite and rather simple. The plot must center 

* about a love story between a young man and a young woman who, 
if not always admirable from a moral point of view, were at least 
intellectually gifted. This plot was, however, usually subordinated to 
a picture of society drawn in a satiric vein. Satire opened the door to 
didacticism; the comic writers prided themselves on being teachers 
of social good sense, a sort of practical morality. The great comic 
masters were preeminent in their drawing of types of character, the 
beau, the coquette, the miser, the prude. The tone of their works was 
intellectual, analytical; though they often wrote in verse, their language 

* was rarely imaginative or poetic in the ordinary meaning of those words. 
Their subjects were contemporary and of their own nation; they were 
realists in tone if not in form. Finally, plays of this sort were con¬ 
structed according to the "three unities/’ of action, time, and place: 
that is, the interest must be concentrated on a single plot, and that plot 
must take place within the space of twenty-four hours, and in one city, 
preferably within a single room. 

Here was a dramatic formula that could be adapted to any country 
and to any period. If somewhat cramping to an author’s individuality, 
it nevertheless admitted the widest variety of treatment Russian 
' writers, when they adopted it, had only to use Russian subjects m order 
to produce works of a thoroughly national character. To this dramatic 
school belong Fonvizin’s Young Hopeful (1782), Griboyedov's 1 rtf 
Works Woe (1823), and, to a certain extent, even Gogol’s Inspector 


(1836). D 

Denis Ivanovich Fonviiin (1744-92) was thc greatest Russian 
dramatist of the eighteenth century. In his work he is absolutely faith¬ 
ful to the French type, though he derived inspiration less from Mohr re 
than from the Danish dramatist Hotberg. In his masterpiece, 1 he 
Young Hopeful, he presents the traditional pair of lovers, Milon and 
Sofya, who are conventional and uninteresting. His genius lies m his 
pictures of life among the backward country squires, who had as yei 
hecn little affected by the European ideals of education that had made 
their way into the higher aristocracy. Their pig-headed obscurantism 
forms a contrast to the wisdom of Starodum (Mr. Oldscnse), who aim- 
bines European enlightenment with both business ability and a fidelity 
to homely Russian traditions of virtue and honesty. His discourses 
point the moral of the piece But the greatness of the play is inde¬ 
pendent of his tedious didacticism; it consists in the satiric portraits, 
of Mme. Prostakov (Mrs. Simpleton) and her brother Skotmm tMr- 
Beastly), of the grotesque tutors Kuleykin, Cipher km, and Yralman 
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(Spree. Cipher, and Fibber), and above alt of the booby Mitrofan, 
Mmt Prostakov’s darling son. This “young hopeful’’ has become a 
figure even more famous in Russia than is Goldsmiths Tony Lumpkin ^ 
in England, In his dramatic satire of middle-class society Fonvizin 

is surpassed only by Gogol. . 

By t&so the influence of French style had definitely declined m Rus¬ 
sian poetry, giving place to the ideals of the romantic school imported 
front Germany' and from England. Pushkin )> greatest 

of all Russian poets, was in his mature work more affected by Byron 
and by Shakespeare than by any French writers; Lermontov (1814-41), 
the second great poet of the period, was a direct follower of Byron. 
But these two poets wore supreme only in lyric and narrative verse; 
their dramas are of comparatively small account and have never held 
the stage in Russia, any more than have the dramas of W ordsworth and 
Coleridge, Byron and Shelley m England, The parallel between the 
two countries is striking. Lermontov's dramas are hardly mentioned 
in critical appreciations of his work. I'lishkiii s Bsrij Godunov, bis 
most important play, which he intended for the stage, has survived 
there only in the operatic version by Rlusorgsky, It is a mere series of 
dramatic scenes, often brilliant, and containing magnificent poetry, but 
lacking internal cohesion. Later, Alexey lolstoy, a poet of far less 
talent, was to write dramas concerning the same epoch in Russian 
history, and to win success where Pushkin had failed. 

The one Russian drama of this period that gained a permanent 
position on the stage has no romantic flavor. H' it Works iVoc, by 
Alexander Sergeyevich Griboyedov (1 795 ~ * ) , is the best comedy 

of manners in Russian literature: it is high comedy, dealing with the 
foibles of Russian educated ladies and gentlemen; in topic and style 
it is comparable to Moflere’s Misanthrope. The characters are wealthy 
serf-owners, but we see them in their city environment, not on their 
estates. The love of the acute, intelligent, and tactless Chatsky for 
the selfish, cold-hearted beauty, Sophya, who herself is infatuated with 
the sly upstart Molchalin, is subordinated to a brilliant picture of draw¬ 
ing-room society, Chatsky in his eloquent tirades rebukes dishonesty 
and satirizes infatuation with French manners, but, like Moliere’s 
Alceste, he is himself ineffective, a talker, not a man of affairs: he ac¬ 
complishes nothing, and is incapable even of inspiring affection, 
Famusov. the corrupt officeholder, represents the bureaucracy; Skalozuh 
is a brainless army officer, the slave of routine; Repetilov is a member 
of a "progressive" circle nominally organized for the loftiest aims, but 
is himself a hopeless drunkard. The whole tone of the comedy is 
satiric, hardly touched by the ideal aspirations of the romantic move¬ 
ment; even Chatsky's enthusiasms are merely for common sense, com- 
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man place honesty, and patriotic fidelity to the national ideals of Russia, 
Griboyedov was true to the traditions of high comedy in writing his 
play in verse, but he wisely avoided the couplets of Moliere, which are 

* ill adapted to the genius of the Russian language. He adopted the 
irregular verse that had been used in France by La Fontaine, and in 
Russia by Krylov, for their fables, which are small masterpieces of 
satiric comedy. The long speeches by Chatsky and others are a survival 
from the technic gf French comedy in the seventeenth century. Despite 
the use of them, Griboyedov in his sparkling dialogue gives an idealized 
reproduction of social wit* In both the form of his work and in its 
spirit he is a worthy pupil of Moliere. 

Owing to difficulties with the censorship, Wit Works Woe, though 

* circulated extensively in manuscript, was neither published nor acted 
in a public theatre during the author's lifetime. A mutilated form of 
it was presented in 1831; it was not given as a whole until 1869. 
Since then it has constantly held the stage; it is the earliest Russian 
drama to gain such success. Not even the Bolshevik revolution has 
dimmed its popularity. 

The romantic period in Russia was noteworthy primarily for its 
poetry. Russia had no prose writers worthy of comparison to Scott 
or to Chateaubriand. Pushkin’s Captain’s Daughter and Lermontov's 
Hero of Our Time, both of them very short works, are almost the 
* only pieces of prose fiction written by leaders of the romantic school 
that won enduring fame. After a period of triumph more brief than 
in other countries, romantic poetry in Russia gave place to a realistic 
prose fiction that constitutes the greatest glory of Russian literature. 
Turgenev, Dostoyevsky, and Tolstoy were the first Russian authors to 
become widely known in western Europe; their writings are Russia's 
chief contribution to the literature of the world. 

The founder of Russian realism is usually said to be Nikolay 
Vasilyevich Gogol (1809*33), Gogol is indeed the first Russian writer 
of commanding genius who concentrated his attention on small, com¬ 
monplace themes, and on men and women of an undistinguished, vulgar 
f sort, But he was not a realist in any strict sense of the word. He had 
certain romantic leanings; his King of the Gnomes is an excellent tale 
□f the supernatural, and TVttr Bulba is a stirring, though somewhat 
tawdry, story of war, adventure, and patriotism. . But in his more 
characteristic work he is an artist in sentiment, satire, and caricature. 
He is sometimes compared to Dickens, whom he resembles in his com¬ 
mand of humor and of pathos. But his work is more highly polished 
than that of Dickens; it is also less copious and far narrower in its 
v interests. Gogol's creations are never well-rounded portraits; they are 
types, and types of a negative sort: swindlers, spendthrifts, lazy an 
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almost idiotic landowners. His masterpiece. Dead Souls? tells of the 
journey of a grafter through Russia, and of the fragments of humanity 
whom he meets upon his way; it is not a novel in any strict sense of 
the tents. Gogol gives no complete representation of humanity, no view 
of men and women in normal social relations. Yet even his exaggera¬ 
tion is of a petty sort; exalted virtue and heavy villainy are alike 
absent from his work. Love played no part in his life* and the sex 
element is almost absent from his writings. His women are hardly 
more than puppets; among his men there is no figure of intellectual 
distinction. Of psychology he knew nothing; he gained his effects by 
description of external traits and happenings, by the account of the im¬ 
pressions that his characters make on one another, and by the skillful 
handling of commonplace conversation. 

Such was the genius who wrote the best of all Russian comedies. The 
Inspector. It is a satiric comedy, an attack on Russian graft and dis¬ 
honesty. The scene is laid among the officials of a small country town. 
In Gogol's time city administration was subject to the control of the 
central government, which appointed local functionaries and sent out 
inspectors to control their behavior* These inspectors were as sus¬ 
ceptible to bribes as the officials whom they controlled. Once Pushkin* 
the great poet, when tarrying in a small town, was mistaken for such 
an inspector. He told Gogol of the incident; Gogol seized on the situa¬ 
tion and developed it into a comic masterpiece, in technic he followed 
the French tradition; the love story is still present, though it has sunk 
into insignificance. More important, by observing the unities of time 
and place Gogol lends a concentrated vigor to his comic action. But 
there is nothing traditional about the substance of the play; there is no 
conventional moralizing as in Fonvirin, no long, well-rounded tirades 
as in Griboyedov. Gogol's art is apparent in his arrangement of a 
series of scenes, each in itself intensely farcical, which lead up to a 
denouement more ridiculous than anything that has preceded. The 
conversation is the lumbering, occasionally shrewd talk of witless men. 
As frtTf Works Woe is the greatest intellectual, witty comedy in Russian 
literature, so The Inspector is the humorous masterpiece of the Russian 
drama. With good reason it became part of the repertoire of every 
Russian theatre and has constantly held the stage until the present day* 

Gogol's work in fiction and the drama ended in 1S42. After him 
came the great writers of the realistic school, who dominated Russian 
literature for the fifty years that followed. They are the novelists 
Turgenev, Dostoyevsky, and Lev Tolstoy, and, of somewhat less fame, 
Goncharov and Piscmsky ¥ and the dramatist Ostrovsky. In general 
these men presented the society about them with a realistic truth, and 
an imaginative sympathy, such as have not been surpassed by the 
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writers of any nation. In temperament and in technic they vary greatly, 
but in one trait they are all distinguished from Gogol: they do not 
specialize in satiric exaggeration; they are realists, not caricaturists. 

Alexander Nikolayevich Ostrovsky (t£23-86) has a peculiar position 
in Russian literature as the only great author who was a dramatist by 
profession, and as the only author who dealt primarily with the middle 
or lower middle class of the Russian cities, with the merchants and petty 
officials. He was the son of a bumble Moscow lawyer who practiced 
among the merchants; he himself served for eight years as a clerk of 
the Commercial Court. He won his fame by dramas based on the life 
of the social classes with which he had himself been associated. The 
merchants of Russia were in a far different social position from those 
of America or of England. They were without education, culture, or 
political importance, and were sharply distinguished from the landed 
aristocracy from whom the Russian a ‘intdligents' p were for the most 
part derived* By reputation they were greedy and dishonest, domineer¬ 
ing and tyrannical; on the other hand they had a rough vigor not 
characteristic of their more polished countrymen, and in their better 
representatives one could find a simple, genial kindliness. Their asso¬ 
ciates in the cities were petty lawyers and petty civil functionaries, as 
remote from the life of the Russian aristocracy as were the tradesmen 
themselves. 

Qn the life of these classes Ostrovsky based the greater number of 
his forty-one prose plays* With him the traditions of the French 
classical school entirely disappear. In his earlier and more characteristic 
pieces the plot is of less importance than the single episodes that 
compose it. His skill lies in the presentation of situations—sometimes 
comic, sometimes tragic—that delighted the Russian public by their 
truth to everyday reality. His comedy is of a genial, somewhat senti¬ 
mental type, not distinguished either by wit or by incisive satire. Only 
occasionally does he reach tragic heights. In his masterpiece. The 
Thunderstorm (r86o), he depicts a poetic, pure-souled girl, driven first 
to adultery and then to suicide by the cruelty and crudity of the mer¬ 
chant family into which she has been forced to marry. His pieces 
are apt to be of a nondescript sort, neither pure comedy nor pure 
tragedy. He had no philosophic insight into life's problems comparable 
to that of Turgenev, Dostoyevsky, and Tolstoy; bis morality is that of 
simple kind heartedness and charity. He excels above all by his ability 
to present atmosphere on the stage, the atmosphere of the simple, 
unreflecting Russian life that surrounded him. In his later years be 
altered his methods somewhat; in plays such as Wolves and Sheep 
(1875) he handles his plot in a careful fashion that shows the in¬ 
fluence of French models. During his own lifetime Ostrovsky was 
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without a rival among Russian dramatists; his eminence was recognized 
bv his appointment in 1886 as part-director of the Moscow Imperil 
Theatres. And although his reputation declined somewhat with the , 
passing of the social conditions on which his work was based, and with 
the coming of a time when Russian taste was no longer fascinated by 
simple realism, his dramas have never ceased to hold a prominent posi¬ 
tion in the repertoires of the Russian theatres. Even since the Bolshevik 
revolution he has retained his popularity; though he himself had no 
revolutionary' leanings, his caustic delineation of the trading classes 
has made him dear to the proletariat. But his fame has remained almost 
purely local; translations of his dramas have had small success in 

western Europe or in America. 4 . 

The Poor Pride (1852) is among Ostrovsky's most famous dramas, 
and has been chosen for this collection instead of the more powerful 
Thunderstorm, since that work is already easily accessible to English 
readers and is moreover less characteristic of the author’s general 
temper. The themes of the two plays are somewhat similar; in each 
a pure, idealistic girl is crushed by her environment, Marya in The 
Poor Bride finds herself surrounded by weaklings; no one of the young 
men about her has a. spark of true manliness. In desperation she sacri¬ 
fices herself for the sake of her mother, marrying a dishonest, dissolute, 
drunken official. The fifth act of the play, superficially planless, yet ? 
filled with suggestions of coming misery, is in Ostrovsky’s best vein. 

Of the great novelists, Dostoyevsky and Goncharov wrote no dramas, 
nor was their technic of a dramatic sort. Adaptations of Dostoyev¬ 
sky’s novels, such as Crime and Punishment and The Brothers Karatm~ 
cov, have been successful on the stage, but that success is due to the 
skill of the adapter and to the fame of the novelist rather than to any 
truly dramatic qualities in Dostoyevsky’s own text. 

Turgenev, Risemskv and Lev Tolstoy all wrote for the theatre, hese 
novelists, however different in temperament and talent, had one trait 
in common: they all sprang from the rural nobility and wrote of the 
life of their own, social station. ’With Goncharov, they arc the chiet ^ 
representatives of the “landed proprietor school T in Russian literature. 
They were members of the dominant class in Russia and represented 
its social life and its intellectual interests. 

Ivan Sergeyevich Turgenev (1818-83) of a well-to-do lamily 

in central Russia. He studied at the University of Moscow, then 
graduated from the University of St. Petersburg, and afterwards con¬ 
tinued his work in Berlin, A large part of his later life was spent 
in France, His intellectual interests were always quick and keen; , 
from the point of view of general mental cultivation he was among the 
best educated Russians of his time. In his youth he planned to become 
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a teacher, a man of learning; a professorship of philosophy at the 
University of Moscow was the height of his ambition. 

But Turgenev’s true vocation was literature. As a writer he was 
rather slow in discovering the medium of expression best adapted to 
his genius. As a boy he wrote verse; one of his early pieces is a 
romantic drama, Steno, written tinder the inspiration of the philosophic 
dramas of Byron. Then he longed to be a dramatist, and the regenerator 
of the Russian stage. He experimented with imitations ot dramatic 
types popular in France and Germany, One short piece, Lack of 
Caution, was suggested by the pseudo-Spanish plays of Merimee. 
Lack of Funds, Lunch with the Marshal of the Nobility, and A Con¬ 
versation on the Highway are vaudeville comedies. Next, prompted 
r by the work of Alfred de Musset, he wrote “dramatic proverbs ’: Cloth 
Tears where it is Thin, A Provincial Lady, and An Evening in Sorrento. 
But his best work for the theatre was in the psychological drama, to 
which belong The Parasite, The Bachelor, and A Month i» the Country. 

A Month tu the Country , Turgenev’s masterpiece in the drama, was 
written in 1848-50, under the immediate influence of Bahac’s melo¬ 
drama, The Stepmother (La mar dire). From that play Turgenev took 
the central situation, the rivalry between a young married woman and 
a girl for the love of a young man: in Balzac, a factory employee; 

, in Turgenev, a student tutor. He even appropriated minor characters, 
the doctor and the young son of the heroine, and retained certain details 
of the plot, such as the card-playing that serves as the background of 
one of the love scenes. But he transformed Balzac's melodrama, which 
ends in a double suicide, into a domestic comedy, which concludes with 
a rather forced return of the erring wife to the path of virtue. And, 
what is most important, he gave the comedy a Russian setting, Russian 
atmosphere, and Russian characters. The intrigue and the types of 
character in A Month in the Country are of essentially the same sort 
that lie at the foundation of Turgenev's masterly series of novels, be¬ 
ginning with Rudin <1856) and ending with Virgin Soil ( 1B76); in 
. Virgin Soil Turgenev even repeated the central situation of hts drama. 

A change seems to have come over the life of the Russian landed 
gentry since the time of Fonvizin; European influences have penetrated 
into the Russian countryside. Turgenev show* us a gentle, kindly 
sodetv, living tn opulence, supported by the labor of serfs. 1 he social 
tone might be ttet of a well-bred family of planters m the Old South 
of the United States. Turgenev was well aware of the oppression 
and cruelty of which his own class could be guilty towards their serfs; 
>, he treated of it frankly enough in some of his short tales, as Mumu 
and certain of the Sportman's Sketches, but in his dramas and his 
novels he was silent on the topic. 
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With A Month in the Country Turgenev concluded his work for 
the Russian theatre. He had won small fame by his dramas; up to 
1852 only five of them had appeared on the public stage, and none ot 01 . 
them had been brilliantly successful. He himself was dissatisfied with 
them. When in 1854 he published A Month in the Country, he railed 
it a story in dramatic form, not suited for the stage, and. sta . t. at 
he had never intended it for that purpose. In the meantime, during 
the years 1847-51, he had acquired a leading position among Russian 
authors by his series of short stories, A Sportmons Sketches. It is no 
wonder, then, that he abandoned his hopes of a career as a dramatist 
and henceforth devoted himself to the narrative form. His novels 
established his fame as one of the three great masters of Russian fiction, h 
in western Europe he became known more promptly than his great 
rivals Dostoyevsky and Tolstoy. But these novels owe much to his 
apprenticeship as a writer of plays; of all Russian novc s t c> are 
the most dramatic in texture. Each deals with a brief episode “L*" 
life of a man and a woman, a love story that rarely ends happi y. ac 1 
of them presents a very smalt number of characters, whom Turgenev 
makes stand out in vivid relief mainly by means of brief, pungent con¬ 
versations. not passionate, yet packed with meaning. Each novel, one 
mav repeat, is a drama of cultivated Russian life of the same sort as 
A Month in the Country. But the novels add to this dramatic present*- r 
tion of the lives of men and women a certain analysis of Russian socia 
and political movements. Fathers and Children (1862) t for examp e, 
depicts the period of nascent “nihilism," or materialistic skepticism ; 
Smoke (1867) shows the disenchanted, aimless condition of Russian 
society during the period when the emancipation of the peasants and 
other great reforms proved not to have brought the results hoped of 
them. Through this treatment of social questions in his novels Turgenev 
became a force of some moment in the development of Russian public 

Time brings curious, often capricious alterations in literary reputa¬ 
tions, and Turgenev is uo exception to the rule. Since 1900 his fame ^ 
as a novelist has distinctly declined. The social background of Fathers 
and Children and the rest of his novels has ceased to be of compelling 
interest. More important, his delicate analysis of young love has lost 
ground in favor of the uncanny skill of his contemporary, Dostoyevsky, 
who proved to be a forerunner of modern abnormal psychology. On 
the other hand, Turgenev’s dramas have proved to be of more moment 
than they seemed to be on their first appearance. During Turgenev s 
lifetime they slowly acquired a position on the Russian stage and were .. 
presented by distinguished actors in France and Germany, (Here 
Turgenev is an interesting contrast to Ostrovsky, whose prestige in his 
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own country was unquestioned, but who was almost unknown outside 
of it) After igoo their position became even more secure; Turgenev 
f with his delicate art was recognized as a predecessor of Chekhov, The 
fortune of A Mouth in the Country is a striking illustration of the 
change in the attitude of critics and of the public toward Turgenev's 
dramas. The play was not acted until 1872, eighteen years after it had 
appeared in print. But when revived in 1909 by the Moscow Art 
Theatre, it was among the distinguished triumphs of that great com¬ 
pany. Twenty years later it again proved its worth in an environment 
as totally alien to Russia as New York, 

The picture of Russian life in A Bitter Fate (1859), by Alexey 
Feofilaktovich Piscmsky (1820-81) is of a wholly different sort from 
^ that given by Turgenev in ^ Month in the Country* Though* in con¬ 
trast to Turgenev, he never crossed the boundaries of Russia* and was 
narrowly Russian in his interests and his training* Pisemsky was 
in spirit more akin to Zola and other French naturalists than to the 
great Russian writers. He was harsh of temper, dwelt on the seamy 
side of life, and had small sympathy with his own creations; like 
Ostrovsky he lacked philosophic insight into human motives. His in¬ 
tellect was of a commonplace sort; his ideal was the common sense of 
the Russian “average man.” His genius lay in his ability to construct 
< an absorbing plot, and in his accurate, almost impersonal observation 
of the men and women about him. His chief interest was in sex 
questions. He knew only too well the weaknesses of the Russian edu¬ 
cated or half-educated gentry; the peasants he also knew well, but he 
found in them no such vein of imagination, moral elevation, or latent 
intellectual power as appealed to Turgenev and Tolstoy- His novels, 
of which the most famous is A Thousand Sauls (1858), are pessimistic 
in tone and show no enthusiasm for the ideal aspirations of Russian 
Society that were so dear to Turgenev. 

The atmosphere of Pisemsky’s dramas is of the same sort. Usurpers 
of Lmu, for example, deals with the coarse tyranny and unbridled 
J passions ol Russian provincial grandees in the eighteenth century. A 
Bitter Fate, which in artistic merit is the best of all his works, is based 
on country life in his own period. It is a drama of a time that is now 
a thing of the past, of serfdom and of Russian patriarchal traditions. 
A Russian proprietor intrigues with the young wife of one of his 
serfs: the squire is lord of the serf; the serf is lord of his wife* The 
situation, as Pisemsky himself explains in the course of the play P was 
common enough, and would ordinarily have been settled by the 
» proprietor's paying money to the aggrieved husband. But in this case 
the proprietor really loves the serf woman ; she loves him and hates 
her husband p to whom she has been married against her will. The 
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husband is a man of vigor and of violent temper, who refuses to sub¬ 
mit tamely to injury. The squire is a weakling, but he represents a social 
order that is still strong. A sordid tragedy results. The husband, 
slays the child born to his wife and the proprietor, and is sent to 
Siberia; bribery hushes up the part played by the proprietor in the 
affair: of the later life of the proprietor and the serf woman we can 
only guess. Pisctnsky states the situation with grim power, hut he 
fails to lend it any universal significance such as is characteristic of 
the works of the greatest tragic writers. In this aspect of his art he 
is far inferior to Lev Tolstoy in The Power of Darkness, or even to 
Ostrovsky in The Thunderstorm and The Poor Bride. 

The greatest of all Russian authors was Count Lev Nikolayevich 
Tolstoy (1828-1910). He was a member of the highest Russian 
nobility; his experience of life, in society drawing-rooms, in the army, 
as a landed proprietor, as a teacher of village schools, and as a work¬ 
man with peasants on his estate, was unusually broad and compre¬ 
hensive. In his two vast novels. War and Peace (1863-69) and Anna 
Karenin (1873-77), he interprets human existence with a realism, an 
understanding, and a sympathy such as has not been equaled by any 
other writer of fiction. Yet no reader of those novels would think 
that their author's talent was adapted to dramatic composition. Not 
to speak of the loose, unconventional construction of Tolstoy’s plots, 
the conversation of his men and women, like that of most men and 
women in real life, is slight and inconsequential; in itself it gives small 
indication of their personalities, Tolstoy makes us acquainted with his 
characters.by describing their outward appearance, telling of their acts, 
great and — much more often—small, or by revealing their secret medi¬ 
tations. In his great love story. Anna Karenin and Vronsky do not 
discourse to each other of their mutual affection ; they speak common¬ 
place words on commonplace topics; Tolstoy emphasises their mode 
of utterance rather than their utterances. A drama pieced together 
literally out of Anna Karenin would be for the most part a series of 
stage directions. 

Nevertheless, Tolstoy even in his youth was interested in the drama; 
Moiiere was always One of his favorite authors. But his only important 
experiment in dramatic composition previous to his religious conversion 
was a farce-comedy, A Contaminated Family, written in 1863 and 
satirizing the nihilist enthusiasms of the youth of the period. It is a 
crude work, which never reached the stage; Tolstoy himself soon lost 
interest in it and wisely refrained from printing it. Its posthumous 
publication has added nothing to his fame. 

In 1879 Tolstoy underwent a religious conversion, and during the 
following years spent his energies in formulating a religious and moral 
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system of which the cardinal principle was non-resistance to evil by 
violence. His new interests affected his mode of writing as well as his 
mode of life. In hi* earlier works he had been objective and copious, 
setting down atl aspects of existence as they presented themselves to 
him: War and Peace impresses casual readers as disorganized and cha¬ 
otic. After his conversion his first care was to express his moral views in 
Orderly form; his work became concentrated, sometimes almost laconic. 
This exercise in compression inevitably affected his methods when be 
returned to the writing of fiction. The Death of Ivan Ilyich (1886), 
his first realistic story written after his conversion, is technically his 
most perfect work; with matchless power it analyzes the mental agony 
of a commonplace Philistine lawyer face to face with death, and his 
final glimpse of a new moral ideal. It seems incredible that this tale of 
suffering came from the man who in War and Peace had told of 
Natasha's bubbling joy of life. In The Power of Darkness, written 
in the same year, he displayed a similar genius for concentration. And 
in this tragedy he suddenly acquired the art of portraying character 
and situation through brief, pungent dialogue. . 

Tolstoy’s religion had taught him the loveliness of a life illumined 
by religious faith and moral fervor; on this he discourses eloquently 
in Mv Religion and other books. But in his artistic writings he never 
1 succeeded in creating living men who should embody Ins 

his attempts to dp so in Resurrection and The Light Shmsth tn Darkness 
are feeble and groping. On the other hand he now po^rays with 
uncanny insight the horrors of the worldly life untouched by faith. 
Furthermore. Tolstoy’s religion had been derived in large m^sure from 
the inspiration of the Russian peasants. Yet The Power of > 

a drama of purely peasant life, is a grim tragedy of lust and murder 
A strong, handsome farmhand, Nikita, intrigues both with the wife of 
his sickly employer Petr and with her half-witted stepdaughter 
Akulina. Egged on by his fiendish mother Matrena he murders the 
babe born to Akulina. The episode of the burial of the babe ranks 
' with the sleep-walking scene in Macbeth, The horror is conveyed o 
us through the talk of the kind-hearted laborer Mitnch, who vaguely 
understands what is going on, and of the child Anyuta, who ^ more 
dimly senses something evil. Woman in the tragedy is a force leading 
to crime; old Matrena is the personification of wickedness. In opposi¬ 
tion to her, her husband, the senile cesspool-cleaner Akim, is the 
representative of the religions life. Akim triumphs; his son Niki a, 
the lustful murderer, proves not wholly depraved; his conscience s 
► within him and he confesses his crime. Nor is this confcssion artificial 
dragged in for a didactic purpose; it harmonizes with the whole spirit 
of the tragedy. Such revulsions of feeling do occur in human nature. 
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and Tolstoy knows well how to portray them; he Is supreme m his 
presentation of moral aspiration, if not of moral achievement. As a 
whole, The Power of Darkness is the greatest tragedy of Russian litera- + 
hire, and ranks among the great tragedies of all time. 

Tolstoy's other dramas need be mentioned only briefly. The Fruits 
of Culture (1889) illustrates the jovial, kindly nature that survived in 
the elderly Tolstoy, however overshadowed by his militant Puritanism 
and his absorption in his moral mission. Written for his children to 
perform at private theatricals, it is a genial satire on cultivated society, 
full of comic verve. Two serious plays, A Living Corpse and The 
Light Shine! h in Darkness, remained unfinished at Tolstoy’s death. 
The first, a presentation of the familiar type of the ne'er-do-well who 
retains elements of nobility, has marked power; the second, in which 
the hero is a fairly close copy of the author himself, is one of the few 
works by Tolstoy that fail of artistic success. Tolstoy does not succeed 
in making his double tragic, or even pathetic; as has been said, he was 
never able to create a vivid personality who should exemplify his own 
religious and moral ideals. 

The long life of Lev Tolstoy includes the entire period of the rise, 
flourishing, and incipient decline of Russian realism. But the romantic 
spirit was not extinguished in Russia, any more than in England, by the ’ 
predominance of the realistic school; its most prominent representative v. 
during the central years of the nineteenth century was Count Alexey 
Konstantinovich Tolstoy (1817-75), a distant kinsman of the great 
novelist. Alexey Tolstoy came of a wealthy family and lived all his 
life in cqurt circles. As a poet he won fame by his ballads, his 
lyrics, and his humorous verse. Inspired by the example of Sir 
Walter Scott, he wrote a notable historical novel. Prince Serebryany 
dealing with the epoch of Ivan the Terrible (1533-84), 

For a romantic writer, seeking the picturesque elements in the history 
of his country, the period of Ivan the Terrible and the "time of 
troubles ^ that Immediately followed are the most fascinating years In 
all Russian annals. They lend themselves readily to treatment in the 4 
drama. From them Pushkin drew the plot of his Boris Godunov, which, 
as has been said, proved to be a failure as an acting drama. Ostrovsky, 
deserting his native vein of homely realism, found in them the material 
for three chronicle plays in blank verse. Alexey Tolstoy succeeded where 
Pushkin and Ostrovsky failed. His historical trilogy. The Death of 
Ivan the Terrible, Tsar Fedor Ivanovich, and Tsar Boris, won a perma¬ 
nent place on the Russian stage. In our own time the Moscow Art 
Theatre has made the second play familiar to Western audiences. At < 
an earlier period Richard Mansfield gained fame by his presentation 
of The Death of Ivan the Terrible. That drama, translated in this 
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olnme, gives notable portraits of Ivan and of Boris Godunov, composed* 
it is true, more by intellectual reasoning than by imaginative insight. 
~ spite its loose construction and it$ somewhat rhetorical tone* Alexey 
^bl stay's work has genuine tragic power; a sense of coming calamity 
for Russia pervades the piece. 

The decade from lS8o to 1890* in itself relatively sterile, marked 
the opening of a new period in Russian letters. Dostoyevsky died in 
18&1, Turgenev in 1883; Tolstoy for a time seemed to have abandoned 
artistic work, and p when he resumed it, he wrote in a spirit different 
! from that of War and Peace and Anna Karenin, Meanwhile changes 
j* in Russian society became manifest. After the emancipation of the 
serfs in 1863, the landed gentry, the dominant class of the country, 
l had gradually declined in economic prosperity and even in pc’itical *ra- 
Jf) parlance. Many proprietors were on the brink of min; their estates 
[ | were slowly passing into the hands of parvenu tradesmen. The reign 
of Alexander III (1881-94) and the early years of that of Nicholas II 
I 0894-*9 X 7) were a period of stagnation in Russian internal politics. 
* The enthusiasm for reform that had per-vaded Russian society under 
^Alexander II (1855-61) seemed to have died away; cultivated Russians 
discussed only petty personal interests instead of social questions. On 
the other hand, manufacturing made great strides during the dosing 
| f years of the nineteenth century* and numbers of the peasants became 
factory laborers. Leaving their homes, they took up work in the cities, 
where they lived as transients, still retaining a connection with their 
native villages, where they paid their taxes. Tramp workmen swarmed 
over the country* This new laboring class was excellent material for 
socialistic propaganda of a Marxian type, which ultimately brought 
about the Russian revolution. 

Two writers* Chekhov and Gorky* most truly represent the changing 
social order in Russia. 


Anton Pavlovich Chekhov (18601904)* the grandson of a serf, 
, and a physician by training, wrote of the lives of the educated middle 
p class of Russia during the gray epoch of the closing decades of the 
nineteenth century. He is the great master of the short story in Russia ; 
his longer narratives are less successful. In his tales he is sometimes 
humorous, with a truly American delight in situations of an exag¬ 
geratedly ludicrous sort, but his humor always has an undertone of 
bitterness. In his serious work he deals in sordid pathos and grim 
tragedy. His characters are flabby and inert in their mental and moral 
constitution, persons who have either failed in life or whose outward 
. success has brought them no inward peace and happiness. The soul- 
probing of Dostoyevsky and the moral fervor of Tolstoy arc absent 
\ from his work; of the tender idealism of Turgenev little remains. His 
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genius Lies in his ability to interest readers in the comedy and tragedy 
of petty, undistinguished lives. Whether he himself shows any sym¬ 
pathy with the nerveless or neurasthenic men and women whom he ^ 
presents so skill hilly in his drab tales is a point on which critics have 
been unable to agree. In his serious narratives he is nearly always 
purely realistic, rarely indulging in symbolism. 

Chekhov's dramatic work is of two sorts. His short farces are of 
the same general nature as his humorous stories. They are excellent 
in their own way ; The Proposal and The Bear, for example, were 
presented in almost every theatre in Russia and have given amusement* 
whether in professional or in amateur productions, to countless audiences 
in western Europe and in America. Rut there is nothing distinctly 
novel in their technic. 

On the other hand, in the four plays on which his fame as a serious 
dramatist depends, The Seagull, The Three Sisters, Uncle Vanya, and 
The Cherry Orchard, Chekhov was an innovator, using methods very 
different from those of previous Russian dramatists. His men and 
women are of the same hopelessly ineffective sort as in his tales: they 
are neither actively good nor actively bad; among them are no heroes 
and no villains. As a necessary consequence, the dramatic interest does 
not He in die conflict of aggressive individualities or in the march of 
events; the characters merely drift aimlessly from one situation to i 
the next. They do not grapple with any moral problems—hence Tol¬ 
stoy *s vigorous condemnation of Chekhov's dramatic work; even when 
they commit suicide they merely drift into the act rather than resolve 
to kill themselves. As in the stories, the literary value depends on the 
skill with which Chekhov creates an atmosphere and makes the reader 
understand his unfortunate creations; the interest is in the social back¬ 
ground rather than in the individual man or woman. But between the 
stories and the dramas there is a marked difference, Chekhov's dramas, 
though written in prose, are pervaded by a delicately poetic tone that 
is rarely found in his narratives. This tone is that of elegiac poetry, 
not that of the poetic comedy Or tragedy of Shakespeare and other 
dramatists. It is reenforced by Chekhov's frequent use of a musical 
accompaniment to the action. And with it goes a use of symbols such 
as is found in Ibsen and other modem dramatists. Chekhov’s serious 
dramas are never grotesque; they make no such sordid impression as his 
laics. Of Chekhov's dramatic art his masterpiece. The Cherry Orchard 
(1904), is a superb illustration. 

In The Cherry Orchard we are once more in the company of the 
Russian gentry with whom Turgenev and Pisemsky have made us 
acquainted. But we have no longer the prosperous and happy class 
of landed proprietors that forms the background of A Month in the 
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Catutfry. Chekhov's aristocrats have lost their grip on life ^ they are 
drifting* materially, to bankruptcy and beggary, while spiritually they 
fr are already bankrupts and beggars. They have no future before them; 
they have no force of character: their inability to meet a simple economic 
problem by renting their estate is a token of their moral weakness. 
The cherry orchard, which still bears lovely blossoms, but no marketable 
fruit, is a symbol of its proprietress and her kinsfolk* Nothing hap¬ 
pens in the play : a family comes home from a trip to France, and is 
forced to leave once more when the ancestral estate is sold at auction. 
There are love affairs* but none of them will lead to lasting happiness* 

( The one vigorous character in the drama is the merchant Lopakhin* 

# w r ho F after making futile efforts to save the proprietress from ruin* 
buys the cherry orchard for himself and starts to fell the trees—a 
symbol oi the passing of the old order. Hut even Lcpakhin has only 
business sense* no true ideal of life; he cannot, rouse himself to declare 
his affection for the girl whom he loves. 

The Cherry Orchard is a drama—-whether it be comedy or tragedy 
is a question—of situation and mood, not of action. Its excellence lies 
in the supreme skill with which every dialogue* every aimless speech* 
each exclamation* is made to contribute to the sense of futility that 
pervades the piece. In the first act the family comes home alter mid- 
f night and does nothing but go to bed. The second act is a scene of 
evening twilight, emphasized by the musical accompaniment. In the 
third act the jangling orchestra at the evening party, a senseless parody 
of those of bygone days, reenforces the impression of failure and of 
approaching ruin* In the fourth act the family depart after their 
cheerless visit to their home; the blow of a workman's ax against the 
trunk of a cherry tree takes the place of the musical accompaniment. 
That such a drama as this should have won success not only in Russia 
but in action-loving England and America is a proof of its superb 
technic. 

Maxim Gorky (pseudonym for Alexey Maximovich Fqshkov, born 
* ■ in 1S69) rose to fame by the short stories which he published during 
the: last decade of the nineteenth century. In temperament, and in the 
subjects of his most original and most successful compositions, he was 
a striking contrast to Chekhov. Chekhov dealt almost entirely with 
the decaying "intelligentsia/ 1 people of the educated middle class. 
By nature he was gentle to the point of inertia* with no trace of the 
revolutionist about him. Gorky* for the first time in Russian literature, 
centered his attention on artisans and common laborers, and above all 
* on the tramps and vagabonds who formed the lowest level of the labor¬ 
ing classes in Russia, He based his tales on his own experience and 
observation. The son of an upholsterer, he had the scantiest regular 
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education; during his youth he was a vagabond, and all his life until 
the revolution; of 1917 he was in rebellion against the established social 
order of Russia, His stories, with their background of sordid grime, 
and their tone of buoyant optimism* struck a new note in Russian litera¬ 
ture. Characters such as Cbdkash and Orlov are indeed failures in 
life, but they are nevertheless men of character and capacity; their 
failure has been caused by evil conditions for which they are not 
respondbie p and against which they rebel. They have strength* even 
though their strength be misdirected. Gorky despises the peasants, 
so idealized by Tolstoy and Turgenev; to him they seem mere slaves 
nf routine. His characters grope, however ineffectively, for a higher 
and finer existence,, while Chekhov's men and women merely vegetate 
and decline. 

So much for Gorky"s tales. With his dramas the case is otherwise. 
His fame as a dramatist rests on but one play, Down and Out (1902). 
(The Russian title h literally HI the Bottom.) And in Down and Out 
Gorky, the apostle of vigor and rebellion, adopts a technic that is 
essentially the same as that of the inert Chekhov, and is without doubt 
imitated from him. Gorky had been encouraged in his literary career 
by Chekhov; and when he turned to the drama* a form of art not 
native to his own genius, he was inevitably affected by the work of his 
friend, who was without a peer among Russians then writing for the 
theatre. In Down and Out a group of outcasts are gathered in a filthy 
lodging house, where they talk and philosophise on the world. Despite 
their fallen condition* most of them still retain some illusions concern¬ 
ing thetr own powers; the actor still dreams of recovery' from drunken¬ 
ness and of triumph on the stage, the prostitute Natasha cherishes her 
faith in a pure* ennobling love. As the play progresses, each poor 
creature loses his illusion. The wandering pilgrim Luka—a Tolstoyan 
figure—preaches words of love and kindliness, but proves futile in the 
time of stress. The play ends in utter dejection and misery* Like 
Chekhov's plays, Down and Out is static, dealing with character and 
situation, not with action. Gorky's outcasts indulge in disconnected, 
aimless speeches that much resemble those of Chekhov's intellectuals, 
\et the emotional effect of the play is entirely different from that of 
The Cherry Orchard. In Chekhov the pathos depends on the fact 
that people of refinement p of cultivated traditions, of delicate feelings, 
have no energy and are condemned to ruin. In Gorky one feels an 
atmosphere of hope, in that men and women who are literally 4 'at the 
bottom'" still retain a vein of idealism, that they have not been utterly 
crushed by their environment. Their words alternate between coarse 
abuse and poetic aspiration; at the very end of the grim drama, the 
card-sharper Satin is sincere in his harangue on the dignity of man. 
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Gorky's other plays, such as The Petty Bourgeois (tgoo) and Sum¬ 
mer Folk (1905)* are based on the life of the middle classes, in the 
J presentation of which he shows no such talent as in picturing the ex¬ 
istence of the submerged tenth T In them also the influence of Chekhovs 
technic is apparent. But Gorky lacked the genius of his master. Except 
for Dou'n and Out t his dramas suffer from the one unpardonable 
literary sin; despite an occasional well-drawn character or vivid situa¬ 
tion, as a whole they are dull and tiresome. 

Since the death of Chekhov in 1904 Russia has been less notable for 
its dramatists than for its actors and theatrical managers. During 
the nineteenth century the state theatres had dominated the Russian 
| - stage. In the present century the dramatic art has been regenerated 
by independent companies. Of these the most distinguished has been 
the Moscow Art Theatre, founded in 1S9S by Vladimir Ivanovich 
Nemirovich-Danchenko and Konstantin Sergeyevich Stanislavsky, who 
were in revolt against the routine methods of the state theatres. In 
this company Stanislavsky has been the leading spirit. His stage settings 
have been characterized by almost photographic realism. His great 
achievement has been the perfect ensemble acting of his troupe, in 
which no one person is allowed to dominate the stage. According to his 
theory the actor can express on]y such emotions as he has actually 
r experienced in life; perfect psychological interpretation is his ideal. 
To quote from Mr. Sayler: "The final achievement of the Art Theatre 
. . . is not mere realism, not realism alone brought to a startling 
mechanical perfection in its representation of life. Rather, it is a 
spiritualized realism, a use of the realistic form as a means and not an 
end, a means to the more vivid interpretation of life," * Stanislavsky’s 
work on the stage, just as Tolstoy's in fiction, is the culmination of 

I Russian realism. His methods were peculiarly adapted to such plays 
as The Cherry Orchard and Dpum and Qitt, in which there is no lead¬ 
ing part. In the presentation of Chekhov's dramas hb company has 
won some of its greatest successes. By the journeys of the Moscow 
1 Art Theatre in western Europe and in America, Russian acting has 
become famous as perhaps the best in the world. 

The Cherry Orchard, as has been stated, contains, along with its 
pathetically realistic presentation of the declining Russian gentry* cer¬ 
tain symbolic elements. This b a mere symptom of a change that hod 
been coming over Russian literature in the years following 1890. 
Realism no longer dominated that literature as it had for the previous 
half century. Chekhov and Gorky tarried on the traditions of Russian 
I» realism, taking their subjects from contemporary life. On the other 


* The Russian Theatre (New York, BrttlUilO + i, 1932}* p. 29* 
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hand, these years witnessed a notable revival of Russian poetry, and 
an invasion of Russian prose by a powerful strain of mysticism. It is 
true that the greatest of the Russian novelists had never confined them-- - 
selves to the matter-of-fact reproduction of daily life. Dostoyevsky 
introduces into his novel The Brothers Karamazov a mystical digression* 
the prose poem of The Grand Inquisitor, Turgenev in his later years i 
wrote fanciful tales like Phantoms * and a whole series of symbolic ft 
Poems tn Prose . Tolstoy* straying from his true genius, wrote re- 1 j 
ligious tales that in form are almost parables. Even earlier, Gogol' I 
had degenerated into a religious fanatic and had written an allegorical * 
interpretation of his satiric comedy, The Inspector. But after 1S90 > ^ 
symbolism and mysticism ceased to be subordinate in Russian literature; I 
in the early years of the present century they became one of its main 
elements. Chekhov's symbolism had been a concession, whether 
conscious or unconscious, to the changing literary atmosphere. 

In Russian poetry of this period the symbolists were the leading 
literary school. Their leader, Alexander Alexandrovich Blok (18S0- 
1921), is beyond doubt the greatest of Russian poets since the death of 
Lermontov. The Russian symbolists professed about the same literary 
creed as that of their fellow craftsmen in France* but they had more 
■ pronounced philosophical interests* Disdaining mere pictures of reality* 
they aimed to assimilate their verse to music, suggesting ideas or emo- ^ 
1 tions rather than directly stating them. Although they were predomi¬ 
nantly lyric poets, they had considerable influence on the Russian theatre. 
Blok in particular wrote a number of lyric dramas* full of a haunting, 

3 mystic charm. His masterpiece, The Rose and the Cross (1912)* is 
1 the finest poetic play in Russian, The scene is laid in thirteenth-century 
* France; the subject is as far distant from Russian reality as any theme 
c could well be. 

Symbolist influence is seen strongly in the work of Leonid Nikolayevich 
x Andreyev (1871-1919), the most popular author of the decade between 
^ the Revolution of 1905 and the opening of the Great War in 1914. 
s Yet Andreyev wrote in prose, not verse* and even in prose he had no 
a gift for genuinely poetic expression. He was a man of crude talent, 

^ without genuine culture; though be dealt continually in symbols, his 

J work is far removed from the delicate fantasies of Blok and other 
J- members of the genuine symbolist school. His writings, which are 
h characterized by intense gloom* reflect to a certain degree the mood of 
f" Russian society during years when reaction was triumphant in Russia* 

& though the gloom of the writer was of earlier date than the political 

c reaction. In his stories and novels Andreyev is most frequently a 

a realist of a rhetorical type. In The Red Laugh he pictures the grim 
c sufferings of war in a hectic style that contrasts sharply with Tolstoy's 
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quiet mastery in his Sevustopol. Elsewhere, as in Silence t his tone sug¬ 
gests that of Poe s talcs of horror. The taint of exaggeration hangs 
over all Andreyev's work. Too often his characters seem less human 
beings than puppets manufactured as a means for voicing their creator's 
indignation at human stupidity and cruelty. In his dramas Andreyev 
alternates between realism and symbolism. He is realistic for instance 

n The Days of Our Life , a sordid play of student manners and morals. 
At other times he is wholly allegorical or symbolistic, as in The Life 
of Man, a mystery play dealing with human existence in the abstract, 
ind informed by a harsh pessimism. Often he shows the influence of 
Maeterlinck, though he Jacks the dignity and poise of his model. He 
suggests problems of conduct without offering a solution for them. 

Professor Horiisyn (1912) is one of Andreyev’s best plays, and it 
illustrates both sides of his technic. At the first glance it is a realistic 
tragedy based on the life of the Russian intellectual classes. Professor 
Storitsyn is an elderly teacher who has been an inspiration to a whole 
generation of young men and women. He has written treatises on 
literature and on esthetics that are of real value. Yet in his personal 
relations he has failed utterly. His wife has deserted him for a coarse 
bully; his children do not respect him; he himself lacks even the 
stoicism to submit with dignity to the ruin about him, but pursues a 
futile gleam of youth and beauty. Such is the realistic side of the 
play. But a symbolic interpretation, whether Andreyev intended it or 
not, inevitably suggests itself to the reader. Storitsyn represents the 
bankruptcy of the intellectual and aesthetic life in a world that always 
has been, and will always remain, coarse and brutal. Andreyev works 
out his theme with less exaggeration, and with more sweetness, than in 
most of his plays. 

Another Russian dramatist whose work is closely connected with the 
symbolist movement is Nikolay Nikolayevich Evrevnov (bom in 1879), 
with his doctrine of the religious potency of the theatre for spiritualiz¬ 
ing life by lifting it above drab reality. Here he need only be men¬ 
tioned. since it has been impossible to include in this volume a specimen 
of his work. 

Opposed to the symbolists was another school of Russian poets, the 
futurists, led by Vladimir Vladimirovich Mayakovsky (1894-1930). 
While the symbolists aimed to refine still further the poetic diction of 
Pushkin and his successors, making it more musical, more suggestive, 
the futurists went to the other extreme, rejecting entirely the traditional 
poetic language and poetic diction, and freeing themselves from the 
bonds of all inherited culture. They wrote verse in the jargon of the 
streets, in a chaotic prosody suggestive of street oratory and adapted 
to declamation rather than ordinary recitation. They aimed to shock 
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mid surprise their readers or hearers. "la the old Russia futurists 
were regarded simply as a comical mistake and a scandal; the fact 
that Mayakovsky publicly recited his poems in a woman's yellow v 
blouse and with green pencil stripes on his face naturally contributed" * 
to this result. After the Revolution of 1917 Mayakovsky became a 
literary leader and a dramatist of real importance. 

The same intellectual and aesthetic tendencies that in literature pro¬ 
duced symbolism and futurism led to a movement away from the 
methods of the Moscow Art Theatre in dramatic representation. The 
leader of the revolt was Vsevolod Emilycvich Meyerhold, who* at first 
associated with the Moscow Art Theatre, left it in 1902 and began 
an independent career. In opposition to Stanislavsky’s spiritualized \ 
realism, he represents "the theatre theatrical/ 1 Stage setting must not 
correspond to actual reality* but to the inward tone of the drama that 
is being represented. He broke down the tradition of the flat stage 
and introduced symbolistic, futuristic* cubist settings. Whereas 
Stanislavsky taught that the actors should seem unaware of the audience, 
Meyerhold strove lor an intimate union between the stage and the 
auditorium. The Moscow Art Theatre^ which began as a theatre of 
revolt, soon became regarded as the great bulwark of dramatic con¬ 
servatism in Russia. Meyerhold's principles and practice, like futurism 
in poetry, reached their ultimate development only after the Bolshevik'* 
revolution. 

The Bolshevik revolution of 1917 has as yet produced no new 
literary school in Russia, if one except the new r proletarian poets who 
glorify the factory in crudely ecstatic lyrics. For example, Demyan 
Bedny (pseudonym for Efim Alexeyevich Pridvorov: born 1883), who 
is the official spokesman in verse of the Soviet Government, established 
a reputation before the Revolution* and made no change in hts style 
after it. He writes in verse strongly affected by Russian folk literature, 
and is important for his enormous appeal to the masses of the popula¬ 
tion ; hts doggerel, to quote Trotsky* "if not genuine poetry* is something 
more." He can explain to the common folk a government policy more * 
effectively than can any prose journalist. 

On the other hand, the Revolution extinguished some “bourgeois' 1 
literary styles, and, most important, it transformed the content of the 
old forms by flooding them with Marxian propaganda, The new rulers 
of Russia brought with them new ideas of social institutions, religion* 
and morality, which they strove to impress upon the population by 
every possible means. The printing of hooks and magazines and the 
presentation of plays became essentially a state monopoly, or at least' 

* Alexander L Ntoroff in Tht Saturday Rmrw of Literature, June if, 
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the subject ot strict state supervision ; a new censorship was established 
far more drastic than that of the tsarist regime. Naturally, no litera¬ 
ture opposed to Marxian doctrine was tolerated; more than that, strictly 
neutral literature, unconcerned with either the old order or the new 
was discouraged. In Soviet Russia the Communists are the only re- 
spectab e political party; in fact, all other parties are prohibited. 
Similarly, atheism is the only respectable creed. The Church still exists 
and holds services, but religious propaganda is forbidden, while anti- 
rcligious propaganda is fostered. To be in good standing with the 
new order, a writer must be its active proponent. Since the theatre 
is the tortn of art most accessible to the masses of a population still 
y largely illiterate, it has become, together with the cinema and the radio 
the favorite means of educating the populace to an understanding of 
Marxian principles. Never since the time of ancient Athens, one may 
say with confidence, has the theatre assumed such social importance 
as in Soviet Russia. Vast pageants have been organised in com¬ 
memoration of the Revolution. Workmen have been encouraged to 
iorm dramatic dubs and to present plays of a revolutionary type, some¬ 
times of their own composition. In the legitimate theatre old dramas 
have been adapted to communist exigencies, and new dramas, written 
with a direct revolutionary message, have been given a prominent place 
, m the repertory. Even the conservative Stanislavsky, foremost repre¬ 
sentative of tile great dramatic art of old Russia, has recently passed 
,nt0 the Bolshevist camp and presented propaganda plays. 

1 he view of the new Russia concerning the classic writers of times 
gone by is negative, Turgenev, Tolstoy, and Chekhov are names sur¬ 
rounded by traditional fame; their works may be read, but reading of 
them is not encouraged, since they are products of bourgeois society 
uorky, always a revolutionist, has become a prop of the new order. 

Ic Wrtnkst poets, representatives of a drawing-room culture, have 
torn cast aside with contempt, even though their leader, Alexander 
Wok, m fits last years showed Bolshevist sympathies. The proletarian 
- state has no use for mysticism or for purely musical, esthetic refine¬ 
ments of language. With the futurists the case has been different, 
inc futurists had made a clean sweep of the old poetic diction just 
as the Bolsheviks had blotted out the old political and social order- 
they too were revolutionists of the truest sort. Much of their work 
with its capricious individualism, had been as obscure as that of the 
symbolists ; but obscurity, aloofness from the common herd, was far 
trom being an essential part of their literary creed. Their abrupt 
,declamatory, unkempt style could be made an admirable vehicle for 
propaganda. And their leader, Mayakovsky, had been a Bolshevik by 
onviction for years before the Bolshevik revolution. 
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^ it is no wonder that Mavakovsky became for a time, nwt to 
Dcmvan Bednv the chief propagandist in verse of Bolshevik principles. 
FpZSfoin teSS fi-us work, ‘‘150,000,000" written m * 
[Inscribed the combat of Woodrow Wilson, representative of 

workingman. roorWing at o=»r- 

F . 7 . l rt f iL* latter The poem is frank billingspite, much 

”‘'r„ lkh"«rv Utt r w t hn, .nocess W** 

12 , fn tte n rvLs yrro- ho hod wtium for the firrt 
oMhe Mshilik rovolotion his Jf jrtery»o»ff». In a «rae 4 fom 

, f^nnra-iousness by the proletariat, its struggle against its masters, 

a prV^dn Ploy 

endin-' it habitually closes with the waving of the 

singing of the international. Tragic emotion is excluded; the pubhc 

must not be allowed to sympathize with any grandeur oi soul in the 

^ svffjj 

The Days of the Turbins, by Bulgakov, and The Armored Trail,, b> 
V^votod Ivanov, presented in V&A by Stanislavsky^ company, are 
of a realistic character. But Mayakovsky adapts the J ormul » to the 
requirements of an extravaganza, related to a mystery play 
wav that opera bouffe is related to opera. The mystery plays had shown 
the salvation of the world according to the Christian religion. 1 he 
tfystery-Bouffe shows, m burlesque fashion, the salvation of the world 
according to communistic principles. To quote the communist critic 
Gorbachev, “it presents in a genially propagandistic form the funda¬ 
mental truths concerning the class war, exploitation the internationalism 
of the proletariat and the internationalism of the bourgeois m the 
struggle against revolution, concerning the part played by the intelli¬ 
gentsia and the clergy, concerning tsarism and the democratic: republic. 

A deluge destroys the earth. Representatives of the Clean (bourgeois) 
and of the Unclean (proletarians) find a refuge at the North Pole, 
where they build themselves an ark in which to seek safety. 
being twice duped by the Clean, the Unclean revolt and throw their 
opponents overboard' Tney then visit Hell and triumph over it, leav¬ 
ing It to harbor the Clean, They visit the Paradise of the Gospels and 
desert it contemptuously, as a hungry, joyless spot. (In his portrayal 
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of Hell and Paradise Mayakovsky employs the same crudely blas¬ 
phemous devices that run through the propaganda of the Russian League 
^of the Godless.) The Unclean then return to earth, repair by their 
own efforts the chaos prevailing after the Great War* and at last 
enter into the Promised Land, the Communist paradise of material 
plenty upon earth* Mayakovsky's humor m his mockery at monarchy, 
republicanism, and religion* and his serious vein In his exaltation of 
communistic ideals, are both of a swashbuckler sort, buffoonery— but 
buffoonery with a touch 0! genius. The style of his play^ very im¬ 
perfectly reproduced in the present translation, is rough and declama¬ 
tory p in revolt against the delicate suggestiveness of symbolist poetry. 

Since the Revolution of 1917 Meyer hold rather than Stanislavsky 
has been the chief figure in the world of Russian theatrical produc¬ 
tion. His rebellion against tradition and convention is in harmony 
with the spirit of the times. His principle that the audience should 
be fused with the performance is of great importance in a dramatic art 
that is made primarily a vehicle of propaganda. Hb fantastic settings 
can be made to express the spirit of the machine age that is the Bolshe¬ 
vik ideal. Appropriately enough, the Afystery-Bouffc was staged under 
has direction. His arrangement of the piece is thus described by Mr* 
Huntly Carter: 

f The objects of the production were; (1) to stage the victory of the 
social revolution over the world which came to an end in 1917* in 
the form of a heroic and satirical picture; (a) to turn the whole theatre 
into a stage, placing the latter as far as possible in the center of the 
public; and (3) to persuade the public to take part in the performance* 
Accordingly, Meyerhold removed all the stage accretions, leaving only 
the bare walls and floor. He removed the fronts of the boxes on either 
side of the auditorium, thus leaving two free passages running from 
and on a level with the stage, round the auditorium. And he further 
connected the stage, at the center, with the auditorium by means of a 
platform w*ide enough to take two motor side-cars abreast. In the 
center of the stage he placed an open structure which remained through¬ 
-out, and which represented first the Ark, then Paradise. In front was 
a globe representing the world. In the last act he placed actors in the 
boxes whence the fronts had been removed. These represented dif¬ 
ferent objects of production and exchange* Each "object"' had to 
detiver a speech. Each spoke in turn to the spectators, telling them 
that they (the objects) no longer belonged to the rich exploiters but 
to the workers.* 

At the dose of the play the audience was naturally expected to join 

the singing of the International, 

* The New Theatre and Cinema of Soviet Russia (London p Chapman and 
Dodd, Ltd. 1924) r p. 7A- 
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Whether the Communist movement will produce authors of real 
genius remains to be seen; hitherto it has not done so. Nor are_ recent 
Sn innovations in theatrical technic likely to prove the harb.ngc * 
of a new dramatic art. Machines on the stage do not take he place 
of genius in the interpretation of human hie Russias contnbudon to 
the world's drama, as to the world's prose fiction, is the work o! 
great satirist Gogol, and of her great realists. The Inspector, Tin 
Power of Darkness, and The Cherry Orchard are the summits of Rus¬ 
sian dramatic achievement. They are dramas that could have been 
produced in no country save Russia, but they are works of classic 
perfection, of universal significance. 
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THE YOUNG HOPEFUL 


A Comedy in Five Acts 
Elf DENIS rYANOVICH FQNVIZIN 

{1782) 

Translated by George Z, Patrick 
and George Ropdl Noyes 




CHARACTERS 


Mr. Prostak;6v (Mr. Simpleton}* 

Mrs. Prostak6y» Jitj iuf/e 
Mitrofan* The Young Hopeful, their son t 
Yeremeyevna, MitrofAn’s nurse 
Prato! n (Mr. Trueman) 

STARODtJM (Mr. Oldsense) 

Sophia, his mere 
Mil£n (Mr. Sweetheart ) 

SkotInin (Mr* Beastly) 

Kuteykin (Mr. Spree) 

CfPBERKIN ( Mr . Cipher) 

VrAlman (Mr, Fibber) 

Trsshka, a tailor 
Prostak6v b s Servant 
StarodIjm'r Valet 

The action takes place on the ProStak6vs + estate. 


Note .—The Young Hopeful was published by the author in 1783* 
In an edition of 1830 the text was amplified by bng and tiresome 
tirades* taken from manuscript sources. Only a portion of this added 
material is retained in the present translation. 


1 


• As in the English u Comedy of Humors/' the names of the characters m many- 
cases indicate their nature s. 

f Mitrofanushka is the affectionate form of the name used by Mrs, Froslakov. 
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ACT I 

SCENE I 

Mrs. Prostakov, Mitrofan* Yereheyevna 

Mrs. Prostakov (examining Mitrofan's kaftan ) : This kaftan is no 
good at all! Yeremeyevna, get that scoundrel Trishka. { Yeremeyevna 
goes out.) The rascal! Ho has made it too tight all around. Mitro¬ 
fanushka, my darling; it must choke you half to death, Go P call father* 

(Mitrofan goes out.) 

SCENE II 

Mrs. pROSTAlCOV, YeREMEYEVNAp Trtshka 

Mrs. Prostakgv (w Trishka) : And you, you brute, come over 
here! Didn't I tell you to make the kaftan larger, you thief f you lout? 
In the first place, the child as still growing; and what's more, he's of a 
dielicate enough build without being squeezed into a tight kaftan. Why 
don't you answer me, you blockhead? Whatve you got to say for 
yourself ? 

Trishka: Well, you know, madam, I've just taught myself to 
make clothes. I spoke to you about it and begged you to give it to a 
regular tailor. 

Mrs. ProstakoV" So you've got to be a tailor to make a decent 
kaftan, have you? What a stupid excuse! 

Trishka; But a tailor has been taught how to do it, and I haven't. 

Mrs. FrostakOV: Here's another one wants to argue! One tailor 
has learned from another, and that one from a third, and so on. But 
tell me, who taught the first one—answer me, you brute. 

Trishka: I suppose the first tailor made a worse kaftan than mine. 

Mitrofan {running in) : I've called father. He says he p tl be here 
after a while. 

Mrs. Prostakov: Go and get him, I tell you! Fetch him here 
whether he likes it or not! 

Mitrofan: Here's father now. 
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SCENE III 

The same and Mb. Prostakov .» 1 

Mrs. Prostakov : So you've been hiding from me! Now just see lot 
yourself, sir, what your negligence has brought me to! What do you 
think of out son's new suit for his uncle's betrothal? How do you 
like the kaftan that Trishka has made? 

Mr, Prostakov (stammering timidly): Well , . . perhaps ... a 
trifle baggy. 

Mrs. Prostakov: You're baggy yoursclt. you wiseacre! 

Mb. Prostakov: Why, I thought, my dear, that that was your ^ 
opinion, 

Mrs. Prostakov: And what about yourself? Where are your eyes, 

Mr. Prostakov: When you are around, I have eyes for nothing else. 

Mrs. Prostakov: A fine husband the Lord has blessed me with! He 
can't tell what's loose from what's tight 1 

Mr. Prostakov: I've always trusted to your judgment in these 
matters, and I still do. 

Mrs. Prostakov: You may take my word for it, then, that I won't let 
the churls do as they please. Be off with you, sir, and give orders 
to flog— „ 

SCENE IV 

The same and Skotinin 

Skotinin; Whom? What for? On the day of my betrothal? 

Please, sister, considering the joyful occasion, put off the flogging 
until to-morrow; and then, if you like, I P ll take a hand in it myself 
with a wilL My name ain't Taras Skotinin if I don't deal out a 
thrashing wherever it's due. In such matters, I always follow the same 
custom as you, sister. But what's got into you to make you so angry? 

Mrs. Prostakov; Here, brother, just take a look at this yourself! « 4 

Mitrofanushka, come here. Now, is this kaftan baggy? 

Skotinin : No. 

Mr. Prostakov: I see now myself, dear, that it*s too tight. 

Skotinin: I don't see that cither. Why, my dear fellow, it strikes 
me as a first-rate kaftan. 

Mrs. Prostakov (to Trishka) : Get out, you brute] (To Yereiie- 
yevna.) Yeremeyevna, go give the child his breakfast. I dare say 
the teachers'll be here soon. 

Yeremeyevna: He's already had some, ma'am. He ate five rolls 
just a while ago. 
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Mrs, Prostakov : And so you begrudge him the sixth, you miserly 
creature! Such zeal, I declare! 

■* Veremeyeva a : It's for his health's sake, ma'am. I'm looking after 

Mitrofan Terentyevich, He wasn't feeling well all last night, 

Mrs. Prostakov: Oh F Holy Mother! tt'hnt was the matter with you, 
Mitrofanushka? 

Mitrofan: I don't know just what mother. I F ve had pains ever 
since supper last night. 

Skotinin : I think you had too much for supper, my hoy, 
Mitrofan: Why, unde! I hardly touched anything! 

Skotinin: If I’m right, my boy, I think you did have something, 
Mitrofan: Just a trifle—about three slices of corned beef and a 
few of those pies; I don't remember, five or maybe six, 

Yeremeyevna: He kept asking all night long for something to drink. 
He emptied a whole pitcher of kvass, 

Mitrofan: Even now I'm walking around half dazed, I dreamed 
of all sorts of silly stuff last night 

Mrs, Prostakov: What sort of silly stuff, Mitrofanushka? 
Mitrofan : At times about you* mother; and then again, about father. 
Mrs, Prostakov : How's that? 

Mitrofan: Fd hardly shut my eyes when I saw r you, mother a drub- 
f bing father. 

Mr. Prostakov (aside) : Gulch 1 Worse !uck p this dream 1 ]! come 

true! 

Mitrofan (tenderly) : And I felt so sorry! 

Mrs. Prostakov (angrily) : Sorry? For whom. Mitrofanushka? 
Mitrofan : For you. mother* You got so worn out thrashing dad, 
Mrs, Prostakov: Embrace me, sweetheart! Sonny is my only 
comfort I 

Skotinin: Well, Mitrofanushka* you're a mama's darling, that's 
quite plain, and not your father's son. 

Mr. Prostakov: I love him as a father should, just the same. He's 
M such a bright youngster—such a jolly fellow ! I'm often quite beside 
myself wdth joy, and I can hardly believe that he's really my own son. 
Skotinin: But right now our jolly fellow isn't so very cheerfuL 
Mrs, Prostakov: Hadn’t I better send to town for tbe doctor? 
Mitrofan: No* no, mother! Ill get well by myself. Maybe III 
just run dow p n to the pigeon loft. 

Mrs. Prostakov; Well! perhaps God w-ili be merciful. Go, have a 
good time. Mitrofanushka darling. 
f (Mitrofan cud Yeremeyevna go out.) 
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SCENE V 

Ms. and Mbs. PeostAKOV* Skotinin 

Skotisik; Why is it I don't sec my bride? Where is she? To¬ 
night is the betrothal It's high time to let her know that she's going 
to be married soon. 

Mrs. PtOSTAKOV: There's no hurry p brother! If we were to break 
the news to her ahead of time, she might get it into her head that 
we were looking up to her. You know, she's only a relative of 
mine through my husband p and yet I love to have even strangers obey 
me. 

Mel Prostakov (to Skotinis): To tell the truth, we have treated 
Sophia like nothing but an orphan. She was only a baby when her 
father died — and It's only half a year ago that her mother, a relative 
of mine by marriage, had a stroke— - 

Mbs. Frostakov {pretending to cross herself) : The Lord protect us! 

Mft r Prostakov : —which carried her off. Her uncle, Mr. Starodum, 
has gone to Siberia, and, since there has been no news of him for 
years, we regard him as dead. Seeing that she was left all alone, 
we brought her to our village, and we care for her property as if it 
were our own. 

Mrs. Peostakov: What makes your tongue wag so much to-day, 
sir? My brother might get the notion that we brought her over here 
for our own interest. 

Me. Frostakov: How could he think so? We couldn't move Sophia's 
land up to ours. 

Skotinin : Even if her movable property has been carried away, I 
won't go to law for that Pm not fond of lawsuits ’ I'm afraid of ’em, 
No matter how much my neighbors have insulted me h no matter how 
much damage they have done me, I have never had any litigations with 
them. I simply squeeze my peasants to cover the loss* and that's the 
end of it. 

Mr. Peostakov: That's true, brother. The whole district says that 
you're a great hand at getting work out of your peasants. 

Mrs. Peostakov : I wish you'd teach us s dear brother, for we don't 
know how it d s done. Since we ve taken away everything the peasants 
have* we can't possibly squeeze another thing out of them. It's a real 
misfortune 3 

Skotinin: I won J t mind giving a lesson, sister* If you'll only 
marry me to Sophia. 

Mas. Pkostakov: Have you really taken such a fancy to this 
creature ? 

Skotinin: Well* it's not so much the wench herself. 
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Mr. Prostakov: Then it's her adjoining villages? 

Skoiihih: Not ever her villages, but what they raise in her villages, 
for which I have a great passion. 

Mrs. Prostakov: What's that, brother? 

Seotinjn: I'm fond of hogs, sister. Why, down our way, there are 
such thumping big pigs that every single one of them, if it stood up 
on its hind legs, would be a head taller than any of us. 

Mrs. Prostakov: Isn't that queer, this family likeness! Our Mitro¬ 
fan is just like his uncle—he's had the same passion for hogs ever 
since his babyhood. When he was only three years old he would trem¬ 
ble for joy every time he laid eyes on a pig. 

SXOTINOT: How truly remarkable! Very well then, Mitrofan loves 
pigs because be is my nephew—there is a certain family trait there. 
But now, tell me, how does it happen that / have such a passion for pigs? 

Mr. Prostakov: There must be some family trait there too, that’s 
what I think. 

SCENE VI 

Sophia enters holding a letter in her hand etnd looking cheerful. 

Mrs. Prostakov (to Sophia): Why so merry, dear? What has 
made you so happy ? 

Sophia: I've just received some very good news. My uncle, of 
whom we have not heard for such a long time—and whom I love and 
respect as my own father — arrived in Moscow a few days ago. Here's 
the letter I've just received from him. 

Mrs, Prostakov (frightened, angrily) : what? Starodum, your 
uncle, is alive! And do you really mean to say he's been resurrected? 
A likely story, indeed! 

Sophia : Why, he never was deadl 

Mrs. Prostakov: He didn’t die? Why couldn’t he have died? No, 
my fine young lady, that's all your own story. You're using your 
unde to scare us into giving you your liberty. Here’s what you think: 
“My uncle is a clever man. Seeing me in other people’s hands he'll 
find a way of setting me free." That’s what makes you so happy 
now, my dear—but just don’t you be too merry. Your uncle, of course, 
has never thought of rising from the dead. 

Skotinin : But. sister, what if he never did die? 

Mr. Prostakov: May the Lord help us if he didn't! 

Mrs. Prostakov (to her husband ): Didn't die? What're you talk¬ 
ing about? Why, it's sheer nonsense! Don’t you know that for several 
years I’ve had the priests remember him In their prayers for the repose 
of his soul? Is it possible my humble prayers have never reached 
heaven? (To Soph I A.) Here, give me that letter, you! (Almost 
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tearitig the letter from her hand.) Ill wager whaEever you like that 
it’s some love letter—easy to tell from whom I It p s from that officer 
who wanted to marry you—not that you weren't setting your cap 
for him yourself* Show me the rascal that dares hand you letters 
without telling me about them first! Ill attend to the likes of Him! 
So that's what w T e p ve come to, eh? They scribble their notes to girls p 
and the minxes know well enough how to read! 

Sophia : Read it yourself, madam. You will see that nothing could 
be more innocent than this letter. 

Mas. Prostakov: Read it yourself, indeed! No, young lady, thank 
the Lord, I was not brought up to such tricks, I may receive let ter s, 
but I always have them read to me. (To her husband .) Read it! 

Mr, Fmostakqv (looking at it for s&tne time) : IPs more than I 
can read. 

Mrs. Prostakov: And you too, sir, seem to have been educated like 
a fair maiden. Brother, will you please read it? 

Skotinin: I? I haven't read a line since I was bom I God has 
spared me such a nuisance! 

Sophia: Let me read it to you, 

Mrs. Prostakqv; Aha, not much p my dear) I know how clever 
you are at it! But HI not trust you so far. There, Mitrofan's teacher 
will soon be here, so I'll just ask him I 

SkotJMIN : So you've already begun to teach your youngster? 

Mas. Frostakov: Oh p my dear brother! Why, he p s been studying 
these four years. Needless to say, we are quite above reproach in 
this respect. We don’t stint ourselves on Mitrofanushka's education. 
We hire three teachers for him, Kuteykin, the deacon from Pokrov, 
teaches him grammar. Arikmethick he studies with Ciphered n, a re¬ 
tired sergeant. They both come from town, which is two miles away. 
French and all the sciences, he takes wdth Adam Adamych Vralman, a 
German, That fellow gets three hundred rubles a year* We allow 
him to eat at the same table with us p and the peasant women wash his 
linen. If he has to travel anywhere, he gets our horses; at table he 
always has a glass of wine* and at night a tallow candle, and, besides 
that, Fomka ties his wig for nothing. To tell the truth, we are satisfied 
with him, brother, for he doesn’t drive our child. I can't see, anyway, 
why we shouldn't be indulgent to Mitrofan as long as he is a minor. 
He'll have enough to suffer ten years or so from now, in case, the 
1 Lord forbid, he should have to enter the service. You know, brother, 
some people have all the luck with them from birth. Now you take 
our family of Prostakovs, they get all kinds of promotions while lying 
► softly on their sides. And is Mitrofanushka any worse than they? 
Ah p here comes our dear guest! 
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SCENE VII 

p The same and Fravdin 

Mrs. Prostakov: Brother dear; let me introduce our dear guest 
to you—Mr. Fravdin. And to you, sir, allow me to present my brother. 

Fravdin: I am pleased to meet you, 

SkqtiniN: The pleasure is mine, sir. What's your name? I didn't 
quite catch it. 

Fravdin : My name is Fravdin—if you wish to hear it. 

Skgtinin : Where bom, sir? Your villages, where are they? 

Fravdin : I was bom in Moscow, if you must know, and my villages 
are in this province. 

Skotinjn : And may I ask you—I don't know your first name and 
patronymic—are there any hogs in your villages? 

Mrs, Prostakov; Now brother, just stop your chattering about those 
pigs of yours. Let's rather speak of our troubles. (To Fravdin.) 
Listen to me, sir. The Lord has willed that we take this maiden under 
our care—and she thinks it quite proper to receive letters from her 
uncles. Her uncles, mind you* write to her from heaven. Please do 
us a favor, sir, and read this letter aloud, 

Fravdin; I am sorry, madam. I never read letters without the per¬ 
mission of those to whom they have been addressed. 

Sophia: Please do. I shall be much obliged to you. 

Fravdin: Since it is your wish, (Reads.) “Darling Niece: For 
some years now, my business affairs have made it necessary for me to 
live away from my relatives, and the great distance has deprived me 
of the pleasure of receiving any news from you. Just now I am 
staying in Moscow, after having been for some years in Siberia. I 
am a living example of the fact that by work and honesty it is possible 
to make one's fortune. By these means, and by not a little good 
luck, I have put by enough to have a yearly income of ten thousand 
^ rubles— M 

Skotinin and the Frost axo vs: Ten thousand! 

Fravdin (reads) : "■—of which I make you, my dear niece, the sole 
heiress!** 

Mrs. Prostakov: You an heiress! f 

Mr. Prostakov: Sophia an heiress !-J Together. 

Skotinin : Her? An heiress! L 

Mrs, Prostakov (hastening to embrace Sophia) : Congratulations, 
Sophia! Congratulations, my darling! I ain quite beside myself with 
joy E Now you do- need a husband I For my part, I could not wish 
a better bride for my Mitrofan. That's a fine uncle! A real father 
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indeed! I always did think that God was taking care of him!—that 
he was still in the land of the living I 

Skotinin (stretching out his hand) : Well, sister, let us settle the 
business right away. 

M&S, Prostakov (whispering to Skotinin) : Wait, brother ! Well 
have to ask her first whether she'll have you. 

Skotinin: What a question! Why do you propose to look up to 
her now? 

Pravmn: Do you want me to finish the letter? 

Skotinin: What for? Even if you were to keep on reading for 
five solid years you'd never get to anything better than “Ten thousand!™ 

Mas, Prostakov (iq Sophia): Sophia, my darling! Come with 
me to my bedroom- There** something I'd like to tell you, (Leads 
Sophia om£.) 

Skotinin: Pshaw! I see there's not mnch chance for a betrothal 
to-day 1 

SCENE VIII 

Prostakov, Pravdin. Skotinin and a Servant 

Servant (oi#i of breath, to Prostakov) : Sir! Sir! Some soldiers 
have come! They've stopped in our village! , 

Mr. Prostakov: What a misfortune! Theyll ruin us completely! 

Pravdin: Why are you so frightened? 

Mr. Prostakov: Oh h my dear sir! Pve seen things before- Fm 
afraid to go and face them, 

Fravdik : You neednl be afraid. Of course, an officer is leading 
them, and he will not permit any disorder. Come, Jet u$ go to him, 

I am sure you are frightened for nothing, 

(Prostakov, Pravdin, and the Servant go out.) 

Skotinin : They have left me all alone. I believe Ill just stroll 
down to the pigpen. 


ACT IX 
SCENE r 

Pravdin and Milon 

MiLON; I am very glad, my dear friend, that I have run across 
you so unexpectedly. Tell me by what chance— 

Pravdin : As your friend, I will tell you the reason for my being " 
here, I am appointed a member of the local government. I have an 
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order to investigate this district; and, moreover, the promptings of my 
own conscience will not permit me to overlook those malicious, ignorant 
j persons who so abominably misuse the absolute power they wield over 
their people. You are acquainted with our governors attitude in such 
matters. With what enthusiasm he works for the cause of suffering 
humanity! With what seal he is thus carrying out the humane policies 
of the higher authorities! In our own county, we ourselves have 
seen that the welfare of the people is safe and secure whenever they 
arc under the charge of a governor such as is described in the Imperial 
Ordinances, I have been here lor three days, and 1 have come upon a 
landowner, an unspeakable fool, and his wile, a spiteful fury, whose 
infernal temper makes their entire household unhappy. But why so 
thoughtful, my friend? Tell mc ( are you planning to stay here long? 

MlLON: No, I am leaving in a few hours, 

Pravdin : Why so soon? Take a rest for a while* 

Milon: I cannot. I have order$ to take my soldiers away im¬ 
mediately; and, besides, I am burning with impatience to reach Moscow, 

PaAYPiN: What's the reason? 

Milon: My dear friend, I will confess to you the secret of my 
heart. I am in love, and I am fortunate enough to have my love 
returned. It's over half a year, now, that 1 have been away from the 
^ girl who is more precious to me than anything in the world, and, what 
is worse, I have not heard from her all this time. Thinking her 
silence might be due to indifference, I was often tormented to des¬ 
peration; but suddenly, I received a message which overwhelmed me. 
They wrote to me that after her mother's death some distant relatives 
took her away to their estate* I do not know who they are or where 
she is. Perhaps she is even now in the hands of some covetous people 
who are taking advantage of the fact that she is an orphan and are 
abusing her. The very thought of this makes me almost beside myself. 

Pravdin: I can see just such abuse in this house- I flatter myself, 
however, that I can soon put an end to the stupidity of the husband 
k and the cruelty' of his wife. I have already informed our chief about 
all this, and I have no doubt that measures will be taken to bring 
these people to reason. 

Milon: You are lucky, my friend, that you are in a position to 
lighten the burden of the unfortunate. I am at a loss what to do in 
my own unhappy case. 

Pravdin: May I ask her name? 

Milon fm rapture) i Ah ! There she is herself f 
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SCENE II 

The same and Sophia 

Sophia; Milon! Whom do I $ee? Is it r sully you? 

Paavdin: What good fortune! 

Milos : This is the one who possesses my heart. Sophia! Darling ! 
Tell me what chance has brought you here? 

Sophia; I have suffered so much since the dav of our parting! 
My unscrupulous relatives — 

PfiAvmtf; My friend! Don't ask her about tilings that grieve her. 
You will heir from me what ill treatment * .. * 

Milon ; What evil people ! 

Sofhia: To-day* however* our mistress has changed her attitude 
toward me. Having heard that my unde has made me his heiress, all 
of a sudden, from being rude and abusive, she has liecome kind-hearted 
to the point of servility* and. from all her hints,. I gather that she 
plans to make me the fiancee of her son. 

Milon (vexed) : And didn't you show her at once your utter 
contempt ? 

Sophia; No. , . * 

Milon; And didn't you tell her that you have promised* that you 
are attached to some one p that * . * 

Sophia: No* . * . 

Milon; Ah! Now I see my own ruin* My rival is happy* I do 
not deny all his merits. He moy be clever* educated, lovable — but I 
refuse to think that his love for you can be compared with mine, 
that . . . 

Sophia (smiling^ : Oh F Lord! Had you ever seen him, your jealousy 
would have driven you to despair. 

Milon (indignantly) : I can well imagine all his merits. 

Sophia; You can't imagine even a single one of them. Though he 
is only sixteen, he has already reached the highest peak of his accom¬ 
plishments—and he will go no farther. 

Fraydin; Bui* my dear lady* why won’t he go any farther? He h 
already finishing the Prayer Book, and then— well, then, we may 
suppose, they will give him the Psalter to study. 

Milon; lAliat! Is that what my rival is like? Ah! Sophia, dear! 
Why torment me even with a joke? You know how easy It is to 
upset n passionate man with even the slightest suspicion. Do tell me : 
what did you answer his mother? 

( Skotinin, lost in thought, walks in unnoticed T ) 

Sophia ; I told her that my fate depended upon my uncle's w jibes ; 
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that m his letter, which Mr. Skotinin would not let you read to the 
end, he promised to come here. 

Mtlon ; Skotinin I 
Skotinin; Yes, sir! 

SCENE nr 

The same and Skotinin 

Pmvoin : And so you have sneaked in, Mr. Skotinin ? I did not 
expect this from you. 

J m , SKOT | l !I KI t JUSt ha PP ened to bc passing by. I heard somebody call 
( # me. and then I answered. Such is my habit: if anybody calls "Sko~ 
m,n 1 always say "Here I am, sir!" Why. my dear' fellows, this 
truly so! I myself have served in the Guards—and retired as a 
corporal. At roll call, when they used to shout "Taras Skotinin'" 
then J ahvays answered at the top of my voice, "Here, sirl" 

Pravdin ; We have not called you now, and you 'may go wherever 
jt was you wore headed for, 

Skotinin: I wasn't going anywhere in particular. I was just stroll¬ 
ing along and thinking. It's a habit I have. Once I get something 
into my head, no one can drive it out with a hammer. That’s the way 
lit IS With me. do you hear? Whatever gets into my head—there it 
settles down. My thoughts are continually on it, always the same 
tning; i dream m my dreams about the very same thing, fust as if it 
were real; and when I am awake, J see it as if it were a dream, 
i RAvdin : What is it that you are so much interested in now? 
Skotinin; You yourself are a clever man. What do you think of 
this: My Sister brought me over here to get married, and now she 
herself is trying to get out of it. "Brother," she says, "you don't need 
a wife; what you need is a good pig!' “No, sister V says I, “I want to 
i >rced my own sucklings. You can’t lead me around by the nose!" 

Pravdin: It seems to me, too, Mr. Skotinin, that your sister intends 
Uo have a wedding—but not yours. 

Skotinin : Well, what of it? J won’t stand in another man’s way 
, et , ever > his own bride. I won’t meddle with anybody 

elses woman, and the other fellow must keep his hands off mine. (To 
iOPH ia.) Have R o fear, my sweet, nobody will take you away from me 1 
^ophia; What is this? This is something new to me! 

Milon ; What insolence ! 

Skotinin (to Sophia) : What are you afraid of? 

Psatoin (to Milon) : How can you get angry at Skotinin ? 

Sophia (to Skotinin) : Is ir possible that X mn fated to be your 
wile? J 
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Milon : I can hardly control mysdf 1 

Skot!N is: Well, mv sweet, one cannot escape ones fate! it s a sin 
for you to complain about your lot. With me. you’ll live in clover.,, 
Ten thousand as your income! What a fortune! What a stroke of 
luck I've had 1 In all mv life I’ve never seen anything like it. With 
this money HI bay up all the pigs in the world; then, just listen to me. 
I’ll do such things that everybody will trumpet? In this county here 
only the pigs live like swells." 

PSaVDIn ? If only animals can be happy with you. then your wile 
won't fare well with you and with them. t 

SkoTTNIn: She won’t fare well? Nonsense! Have I only a 
few rooms? I’ll let her have, all to herself, the comer room with, 
the big stove. My dear fellow, if I can now afford a separate sty 
for every piggy. I won’t have much difficulty finding a room for my 

wife. 

MiloN ; What a brutal comparison! 

Piiavijis {to Srotinih) : This will never come true, Mr. Skoitnm. 

I see that your sister is playing with you like a ball, 

Skotinin: Like a ball? Lord have mercy 1 I'll throw her off so 
far that nobody in the whole village will find her in weeks ! 

Pravdin • I’m quite certain that she intends to marry Sophia to her 

\\ 

S °SkotININ {angrily): What! A nephew competing with his uncle? 
Well just let me catch him! I’ll knock the stuffing out of him. devil 
take him! May I be the son of a pig if I don’t make either a husband 
lor Sophia or a cripple of Mitrofan I 


SCENE IV 

The same , Yeremeyevna and Mitrofan 

Yeremevevna: Won't you study just a little? Do, please I 
Mitrofan: One more word out of you, you old hag! FU fix youl' 
Til tell mother, and you'll get just such a thrashing as you got 
yesterday! 

Skotinin * Come over here, my boy. 

Yeremeyevna: Won't you please go to your uncle? 

Mitrofan: How dye do, uncle! What Ye you bristling up for? 
SkotiniN: Mitrofan! Look at me—straight! 

YeremEYEVNa: Look at him, little master, 

Mitrofan (to Yereheyevna) : But why? Unde’s nothing new to 
me. What's there to see in him? 

Skotinin : Once more. Look straight at me. 
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YekemeYEVNA: Don't provoke your uncle. See, little master, how 
he pops his eyes out? Well, and you, too, open your eyes wide, 

* (Skotinin and Mitrofan stare at each other with their eyes wide 
open.) 

Mi LON; What an imposing interview, 

Fravdin: I wonder how all this will end, 

Skotinin: Mitrofan! Your life hangs by a hair! Tell me the 
whole truth* If X had not been afraid of committing a mortal sin, 
I should have grabbed you by the legs, without saying a word, and 
knocked you against the comer post. But I do not want to imperil my 
soul without finding the guilty one. 

* Yeremeyevna (trembling) : Ah, he will kill him I Where shall I 
go? Oh! Poor met 

Mitrofan: Why, unde! Are you crazy? I don't know why you 
axe so mad at me. 

Skotinin: Now look here, my boy, and don't contradict me, or I'll 
give you such a thumping as will knock the wind out of you; and you 
won't even lift a hand to protect yourself. And then it's my sin and I 
am guilty before God and the tsar. Look here now, don't you accuse 
yourself either, or you will suffer unjust punishment) 

Yeremeyevna: God forbid injustice! 

^ Skotinin: Do you want to marry? 

Mitrofan (tenderly): Yes, dear uncle, I p vc had such a desire for 
quite a while. 

Skotinin (attacking Mitrofan) : Oh! You cursed pig! 

Fravdin (W/ira£ Skotinin): Mr, Skotinin! Don T t be too hasty 
with your fists! 

Mitrofan: Nurse! Save me! 

Y ere m eyey na { sh ield i ng A 1 1 trofa N ; sh c is / urious and shakes her 
fists) : I'll die on the spot before I'll give up my child I Come on, mister! 
Just you try! I'll scratch your eyes outl 

Skotinin (trembles and moves azvay threateningly) : Just you wait! 

^ Ill catch you yet! 

Yeremeyevna: My own daws are sharp, too! 

Mitrofan (to Skotinin) : The devil take you, unde! You p d better 
get outl 

SCENE V 

The same and Mr, and Mrs, PrGSTAkov 

* Mrs, FrOStakov (to her husband r as they enter) : There is nothing 
to exaggerate here. All your life, sir, you have done nothing but 
gape and flap your ears. 
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Mr Frostakov: But he himself and Mr. Pravdin-they both van¬ 
ished out of my sight alt of a sudden. Why am I to blame? 

Mrs Prostakov (* Milon) : Ah! My dear Mr. Officer! I have, 
been looking for you throughout the entire village. I have almost 
ST™C?Lb»nd to death urchins for you. We *-'- 3“ 
„T!L.hk gratitude to you, my dear ait. for your fand-hemttd 

soldiers. 

ATitjok* What for, madam? 

Mrs* Frostakov: What for, my dear sir? \our ^Hiers are so 
kind Up to now they haven't touched the least thing* Don t be vexed, 
sir that this blockhead of mine has missed you. Never, for the life 
Of M. can he treat anybody decently. IPs h,s nature, my dear sir! 
tie was born that wav'—such a lazybones ! 

Mixon: I am not vexed in the teast. madam. . , . 

Mrs Frostakov : He gets queer from time to time* my dear sir, then 
he is struck dumb, as we say. Sometimes he stands for hours at a 
stretch as if rooted to the spot* and gapes. What haven t I done to 
him! What hasn't be suffered from me! Nothing will bring him 
to reason. And then again, when he gets over oneofthosefits he 
talks such rubbish, my dear sir, that I pray God to send him another ft. 
Pravdis: But then, at least, you can t complain, madam, that he 

has a had temper* He is docile— . , , - 

Mss. Prostakov: As a calf, my dear sir; that is why everyto^' « 
so spoiled in this house. He hasn’t sense enough to know that there 
must be strict order In the house so that the guilty will have their due 
punishment. I manage everything all by myself* dear sir; I snout 
from morning till night* Between swearing and flogging I have no 
rest at all; and that’s how I manage to keep the house together, my 


□ tdl Oil + , 

Pravdin {aside) : It will be managed differently soon. 

Mitrofan : And to-day my mother spent the entire morning with 

Prostakov (to Sophia) : I’ve straightened out the rooms for 
vour uncle. I am dying to see that worthy old gentleman. 1 have 
heard so much of him. Even his enemies can say only that he is a 
little bit too glum. But he is so clever, so clever, they say, and when 
he once loves anybody he loves sincerely* 

Pravdin : And whoever he does not Love is sure to be a bad man. 
(To Sophia.) I've had the honor of knowing your uncle* And from 
all I’ve heard about him I can tell you that deep in my soul I fed a 
sincere respect for him. What some call graffness—moroseness—is 
only a result of his straightforwardness. Never in his life did his 
tongue say +l >es Ph when his soul meant "‘no.” 
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Sophia: That’s why he had to work so hard to get his fortune. 

Mbs, Prostakov : It's through the Lord's mercy for us that he suc¬ 
ceeded. I do not want anything so much as his fatherly kindness for 
our Mitrofanushka. Sophie, my darling, wouldn't you like to have 
a look at your uncle’s rooms ? (Sophia goes oat. To Mr, Fbostakov.) 
You’re gaping again, my dear sir. Now, sir, do escort her. You 
still have your legs. 

Mr, Prostakov {going ot(f) : I still have them, but they are mighty 
shaky r . 

Mrs. Prostakov {to her guests) t My only care, my only joy. is 
Mitrofanushka. My life is on the decline. I am trying to make a 
man of him. 

(KtttfVKIK. with a Prayer Book, and Cim ebkin, with a slate and 
slate pencil , appear at the door. Both ask YeremeyEVNa by signs 
whether they may enter. She beckons to them, but Mitrofan shakes 

his head.) _ , 

Mrs, Prostakov {without seeing /ft™, rowfiMHej): Perhaps* if it 
is the Lord's will, he Is destined to be fortunate. 

Fravdin: Turn around, madam. Look what’s going on behind you. 

Mrs. Prostakov: Ah, these, my dear sir, are Mitrofanushka’s teach¬ 
ers—Sidorych Kuteykin . . . 

YekemeyKVNA : And Pafnutyich * Cipherktn. 

Mitrofan {aside) : The devil take them, and Ycremeyevna too! 

Kuteykin : Peace be with you for many a year, ye masters of the 
house, with your offspring and domestics ! 

CiphERKIN: We wish long life to your Honor! A hundred years— 
and then twenty! And fifteen more! Innumerable years! 

Mi LON: Why, this one is our fellow soldier 1 Where did you 
come from, my dear fellow ? 

Cipherkin: Used to serve in the garrison, your Honor! And 
now I am retired. 

Milos : How do you earn your living ? 

CtPHEEKiN i OK just anyhow, youf Honor* I understand a bit oi 
arithmetic, and so in town I get my living in the municipal office doing 
accounting for the people. The Lord did not reveal learning to every 
one. Those who can’t do it themselves hire me cither to check up or to 
balance the bills. That’s how I earn my living. I don’t like to live in 
idleness. In my spare time I teach children. And here—this is the 
third year I have been struggling with his Honors boy, doing fractions, 
but somehow we haven’t done so well. But then it’s true that one 
man differs from another. _ _ __ 

. Thc 0 f th,. patronymics here, without the first names, implies contemptuous 
condescension. 
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Mrs. Prgstakqv: What? What’s that, Pafnutyich? What lies 
are you telling? I didn't get it. 

Cifherkin : So it is, then, I have been telling his Honor that whereas 
it will sometimes take ten years to drive something into a blockhead, 
somebody else catches it on the fly. 

Pravbin (to Kuteykik) : And you* Mr. Ktiteykin, are you a 
scholar ? 

Koteykis*: Yes* a scholar p your Honor! I used to be a student 
in the seminary' of the local diocese, I went as far as rhetoric, hut 
the Lord willed that I should Earn hack. I sent a petition to the Con¬ 
sistory in which I wrote : H ‘Such and such a student of the seminary, 
of a priestly family, hath become afraid of the abyss of wisdom, and 
requesteth his dismissal/' This was followed by a gracious resolution, 
with the notation, “Such and such a student is to be released from 
school attendance, for it is written: "Case not your pearls before swine, 
kst they trample them tinder their feet/” 

Mrs. ProstakOvt Where is our Adam Adamych? 

Ye^EMEYEVNA: I was going to his room, but scarcely escaped alive. 
There is such a thick cloud of smoke, dear mistress! The scoundrel 
almost choked me to death writh his tobacco! Such a sinner! 

Kuteykin: Nonsense, Yeremeyevna, There is no sin in smoking 
tobacco. 

Praybin (aside) ; Kuteykin, too T is showing off, 

Kuteykin : Many holy books permit it. In the Psalter it Is printed; 
"And herb for the service of man/ 1 

Pratoin: And where else? 

Kuteykin : And in the other Psalter the same thing is printed. Our 
father, the priest, has a tiny book of about one-eighth of an inch— 
and in that one it's the same thing. 

Paavbin (to Mrs, Prostakoy): I don't warn to disturb your son's 
studies ; please excuse me. 

Ml LON: Neither do I, madam. 

Mrs. Prostakov: But where are you going, gentlemen? 

PravetN : I will take him to my room. We are friends and w r e have 
not seen each other for a long time. We have a lot to talk over, 

Mrs. Prostakov: What about dinner? Where would you like to 
have it, in your room or with us? We have only our own family 
at table, and Sophie. 

Mi lon: With you, with you, madam, 

Fraydin : We shall share the honor. 
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scene vt 

Mbs. Pbostakov, Yereueyfvna, Mitrofan, Kuteykin, and 

ClfKERKIN 

Prostakov: 'Well* then, read the review lesson in grammar, 
Mitrofanushka. 

Mitrofan: Yes, the review lesson. You needn’t expect me to do it. 

Mas. Frostaxov : Live and learn, my darling. Such is life. 

Mitrofan: What if it isn't so at all? How can one study here? 
You should have brought more uncles here. 

* Mrs. Prostakov: What? What is it? 

Mitrofan ; Yes, I may get thrashed by my unde most any time. 
And between his fists and the Prayer Book— I No, thank you ! Better 
make an end of it ail! , , . 

Mrs. Prostakov (frightened ): What! What are you going to do? 
Come to yourself, my darling! 

Mitrofan: But the river here is close by* Til dive 5n p and then 
Pm lost forever? 

Mrs, Prostakov (beside herself); You are killing me I You are 
killing me■ The Lord help you 3 

Veremeyevna: Ifs his unde who has frightened him + He almost 
pulled his hair out, and it was for no reason at all. 

Mrs, Prostakov (angrily) : Well? 

Yeremeyeyna : He pestered him : "Do you want to marry P* 

Mrs. Prostakov: Well? 

Yeremeyfvna: Naturally, the child did not deny it. "Yes, unde,” 
says he T “for quite a while 1 have wanted to*” And, dear mistress, 
he went crazy* He rushed . . . 

Mrs. Prostakov (trembling): And you . - , you rascally wretch! 
You were dumbfounded. You did not dutch my brother's mug, you 
did not slit his dirty snout to his ears! 

Yeremeyevna; I Started* but then — oh, I made a move, but „ , . 

Mrs. Prostakov: Yes, but! But, of course this is not your child, 
you rascally woman! Much it would be to you if the child were beaten 
to death! , . * 

Yeremeyevna : Oh! Lord save me I Have mercy! If your brother 
hadn't got out of my reach at that very instant I would have fought 
him, no matter at what price, before our Lord! (Printing to her nails ,) 
These would have become dull. 1 wouldn't have spared my tusks 
4 either ? 

Mrs, Prostakov: You're al! zealous in words, you scoundrels* but 
not in deeds/ 
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Yeremeyevna (weeping): Am I not zealous, dear mistress? How 
can I work more lot you ? I do not know -- 1 would be glad , » * not 
only to give my life ... and even this is not enough! 

Kuteykin t And do you wish us to go? \ j aether . 

Cifherkin: Where shall we march, your Honor? J 

Mrs. FrostaKOv: And you. an old witch, and bawling! Go, give 
them some food, and after dinner come back at once! {To Mitrofan.) 
And you come with me. Mitrofanushka, I won't let you out of my 
sight. Ill tell you something very nice and your life will be sweet again. 
You won't study all your life, my darling! not all your life! You 
already know so much that, with God's help, you will know how to 
raise your children, {To \eremeyevna.) 1 shall settle^ with m/ 
brother, but not in your way. Let all good people see what it is to be 
just a nurse and what it is to be a real mother. {Coes out uiiih 
Mitrofan.) 

KuteykIn X Your Life, YeremeyevRa, is as outer darkness. Let us 
go to the board, and, first of all* a glass to drown our griefs. 

Cipherkin : And then another* and there you have your multiplica¬ 
tion for you! p 

Yeremeyeyna (th tears} t The devil himself wont have me. rorty 
years in their service, and Lheir gratitude is the same as ever! 

Kuteykin : And are your wages good ? 

Yeremeykvna : Five rubles a year* and five slaps in the fate a day, 

(Kuteykin and Cipherkin take her by the artns and lead her away.) 

Cipherkin; At the table we'll reckon what your income will be for 
the whole year. 


ACT III 

SCENE I 

Staiodum muf Prato in 

Pravein: \Ye had just left the table, when, standing by the window. 
I noticed your carriage, and, without speaking to anybody, I ran out to 
meet you, to embrace you with all my heart. My since rest respects to 
you. 

Starodltm : I appreciate your thoughtfulness, I assure you. 

Fravdin: Your friendship is very flattering because you cherish it 
for no people, except such as— 

Starqdum : As yourself. I talk without any ceremony. Where cere¬ 
mony starts* sincerity ends, 

Fravdin: Your ways— 
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Sta&odum : Many ridicule them, I know it. So be it. My father 
brought me up according to the manners of his time, and I have not 
thought it necessary to train myself anew. He served under Peter 
the Great. Then a man was addressed as "thou" and not as "you." 
The contagion was unknown then by which an individual thinks of 
himself in the phird number. And yet. nowadays, several men are 
often not worth even one. My father, at the court of Peter the 
Great— 

Pravdin:I heard he was in the military service. , , 

Starodum : In those days the courtiers were soldiers, hut the soldiers 
%vcre not courtiers. My father gave me the best education of his time. 
In those times there were few means of education, and then again, 
people had not learned how to stuff an empty head with somebodv 
|f else's wit. 

I Pravdin : The education oE that period consisted indeed of just a few 
rules. . , . 

^ Stakodum : Just one rule. My father told me again and again: 

Have a heart, have a soul, and you will be a human being always." 
As to the rest- it s only a fashion. There is a fashion for wits, a 
fashion for learning, just as there’s a fashion for buckles or buttons. 

1‘RAVDiN: What you say is quite true. A man's only merit is the 
possession of a soul. 


Starodum : Without it the most educated man is a pitiful creature, 
(IFi//j feeling,) An ignoramus without a soul is a brute. The least 
action leads him into a crime. It makes no difference to him why he 
acts so, or to what purpose he does it. I have come here to rescue 
from brutes like this— 

Pravdix: Your niece, I know that. She is here. Let's go. . , . 

Staroduat : Wait, My blood is still boiling with rage at the con¬ 
temptible conduct of the masters of this house. Let’s wait here a few 
minutes. I make it a rule, never to begin anything without thinking 
it over. 


Pravdin : There are few who could abide by your rule. 

StarooL’m : Life with its experience lias taught it to me. Oh, if I 
had known how to control myself earlier in life, I should have had the 
pleasure of serving my fatherland longer. 

Pravdin : In what way? Nobody can be indifferent to the experiences 
of a man of your character. You will much oblige me, if you will 
relate— 

Starodum : I don't make a secret of them, for I feel that other 
men, m similar circumstances, may benefit by them. When I entered 
the service, I became acquainted with a young count, whose name l 
refuse even to mention. He was the son of a father who had been 
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lucky enough to win distinction, and ho entered the service later than I. 
Having been brought up in high society, he had had an opportunity to 
learn much that had not yet come within the limits of an ordinary 
education. I used all my efforts to gain his friendship, so that m daily 
contact with him I might overcome the shortcomings of my own train- 
the very time when our mutual friendship was becoming inti¬ 
mate, we suddenly heard that war had been declared. I rushed to him 
and embraced him with joy: "My dear count! Here is a chance for us 10 
distinguish ourselves. Let us enlist right away, and make ourselves 
worthy of the name of noblemen which belongs to us by birth- . Im¬ 
mediately my count made a wry face and, embracing me, said coldly, 
“Bon voyage, my friend, hut I certainly hope that my father won t 
care to part with me.” You cannot imagine the scorn which I tdt 
for him‘at that moment. I saw then and there that between lucky 
men and men of worth there is sometimes an immense difference, that 
in high society there are most petty souls, and that even with a fine 
education one may still be a great poltroon. 

Pravdin : That is quite true. 

Staeooum - Bidding him farewell, l immediately went wnere my 
duty called me. I had many chances to distinguish myself. My 
wounds prove that 1 did not neglect such opportunities. The good 
opinion of my superiors and of the soldiers about me was a flattering 
reward of my service. Then I had a surprise. I was informed that 
the count, tny former acquaintance, of whom I loathed to think, had 
been promoted ahead of me, and that I myself had been overlooked— 
I, who was then confined to my bed by a. serious illness resulting from 
my wounds. Heartbroken at such injustice, I retired at once. 

Praydin : What else could you have done? 

Staeoduu : I should have reasoned it out. 1 did not know how to 
control the first impulse of my wounded ambition. At that time my 
hot temper would not let me reason that a truly ambitious man is 
anxious about his work and not about his rank ; that promotions are 
not infrequently obtained through influence, but that real dignity is 
necessarily attained through service; that it is far more honest to 
have been unjustly overlooked than to have been promoted without 
having done anything of merit. 

FravdiN : But is it not impossible for a nobleman to retire under 
any circumstances whatever? 

Starqdum : He may do so only in one case: when it is his innermost 
conviction that his service h of no direct value to his fatherland. Ah, 
then you may go. 

Fsaydin : You make me feel what is the true nature of a nobleman's 
duty. 
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Starodum : Having retired, I came to St Petersburg, There a mere 
chance brought me into a sphere of life of which I had never thought 
I before. 

Fravuin: What was it? 

Starodum : The court. I was admitted to the court. Eh ? What 
do you think? 

Pravdin 1 Well, how did that sphere of life appear to you? 

Starodum: It's very curious. At first it seemed queer to me that 
in that sphere no one keeps to the direct road ; almost everybody takes 
some roundabout path, in the hope of arriving the sooner. 

Pravdin: Even though a roundabout road, is it wide enough? 
l Starodum : Yes, it's so very wide that when two men meet they have 
no room to pass l The first one knocks the other one down, and the 
man who is on his feci will never raise the man who is lying on the 
ground, 

Pravdin: Well, then, that's what you call ambition* 

Starodum : It*! not ambition, but—what shall 1 say ?—-rather egotism* 
In that world, they love themselves inordinately, and care about nothing 
else ; their only concern is for the present moment. Would you believe 
that I saw there a multitude of people who* throughout the course of 
their lives, had never given a thought to their ancestors or to their 
I posterity ? 

Pravdin : But those worthy men who, by their presence at court, 
are serving the state— 

Starodum : Oh ! They do not attend the court because they are of 
use to the court; and as to the rest* they come because the court is 
useful to them, I was not among the former group, and 1 refused to 
be among the latter. 

Pravdin: Of course, you were not noticed there? 

Starodum : So much the better for me. I succeeded in getting out of 
lit without much ado; otherwise they would have gotten rid of me by 
one of two means. 

Pravdin: What are those? 

Starodum: At the court, my friend, otic is gotten rid of by two 
methods: either somebody gets angry at you, or they make you angry 
yourself, I did not wait for either the one or the other, I reckoned that 
it was better to live in my own home than in somebody else r s hall 

Pravdin: And so you left the court empty-handed. {Opens his 
snuffbox.) 

Starodum (taking tobacco from Pravdin) : Why empty-handed? 
Suppose now a snuffbox costs five hundred rubles. Two men come to 
the merchant. One, having paid the money, takes the snuffbox home. 
The other goes home without the snuffbox. And so you think that 
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the other man comes home empty-handed? You are mistaken. He 
brings back his five hundred rubles intact I left the court without 
villages, without decorations, without promotions, but I brought safely * 
home my own soul, my honor and my code of conduct. 

Pravdin : Men with a moral code like yours should not be dismissed 
from the court, rather should they be asked to enter that career. 

Stargdum: To enter it? And what for? 

Pbavotn: What for? Why is a physician necessary for a sick man? 

Starddum: My friend, you are mistaken! Ii is no use to call in a 
doctor io an incurable patient. In this case a physician can do no good 
—he may even contract the disease himself. 

U 

SCENE IT 

The same and Sophia 

Sophia {to Paavdin) : All this noise has fairly exhausted me. 

SifARODUM {aside} : There! Her mother's features! It is my 
Sophia! 

Sophia {looking ai Starooum) : Gracious Heavens! He called 
me by name. My heart docs not deceive tne. . . . 

Starodum {embracing her): No! You are my sister's child; you * 
are the child of my heart t 

Sophia {throwing herself into his arms) : Uncle, dear! I am beside 
myself with joy. 

StafoOUM : Dear Sophia! I found out, while in Moscow, that you 
were living here against your own wishes. 1 am sixty years old. 
Often have I been irritated, at times I have been content with myself. 
Nothing has ever tormented my heart so much as when I have seen 
innocence ensnared by cupidity. Never have I been so content with 
myself as when I have succeeded in snatching the prey from wickedness. 

PraVDIN : It is such a pleasure to witness it! 

Sophia: Uncle, dear! Your kindness to me— 

Starodum : You don + t understand that you are the one thing that 
attaches me to life. It is you who must be the comfort of my old age, 
and my concern for you must bring you happiness. When I retired. 1 
made a provision for your education, but I could not provide yon with 
a fortune except by leaving you and your mother. 

Sophia: Your absence was unspeakably hard for us< 

Staroduit (to P&AvDix): In order to protect her from want, I de¬ 
cided to go for a few years to that country where one makes money * 
without bartering away one's conscience, without vile servility, with¬ 
out robbing the state; where one demands riches from the earth itself. 


j 
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which is more just than men, which is no respecter of persons, and 
which lavishly and unfailingly rewards one's labor. 

Pravdin : As I have heard, you could have gained even greater 
wealth, 

Stahodum : And what for? 

Pravdin: In order to be as rich as others. 

Starqdum ; Rich? And who is rich? Do you not yet know that 
the whole of Siberia would not suffice for the satisfaction of one single 
man's whim? My friend, everything depends on imagination! Follow 
nature, and yon will never be poor. Foliow + public opinion, and you 
will never be rich. 

Sophia: Oh p uncle! How true that is! 

Starodum : I have made enough so that when you many, the poverty 
of a worthy man will not he an obstacle. 

Sophia: Your will shall be my law all my life. 

Pea VEIN: But having married her off, it would not be too much to 
provide for her children also. 

Starqdum : Children? To leave a fortune to children! I have no 
such thought. If they are clever, they will get along without it; and 
to a stupid son riches are of no avail. I have seen many young 
chaps in kaftans of gold brocade, but with leaden heads. No, my 
friend! Ready cash is not real merit. A gilded fool is a fool none the 
less. 

Pravdin: But then we see that money often leads to high position, 
and that high rank usually is followed by distinction,, and that distinc¬ 
tion calls for due respect. 

Starcdum : Respect ! The only kind of respect that should flatter 
a man is that which springs from the heart. And sincere respect is 
due only to a man who has won high rank by other things than money, 
and who has won distinction by other means than rank. 

PratoiN : Your conclusion is indisputable. 

Starodum: Hey! What's all this noise about? 


SCENE III 

The same and Mrs. Frostakqv, Skotinin and Milon 

Milon separates Mrs. Prostakov from SkqtinIS. 

Mrs* Prostakov: Let me go! Let me go, sir! Let me get at his 
mug, his mug! 

Milon: I can't let you go, madam. I am sorry! 

Skotinin (furiously, straightening his wig) : Get away with you. 
sister! If it comes to blows. I'll bend you till you squeak! 

. 2921 * 
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Moon (to Mrs, Frostakov) ; And you have forgotten that he is 
your brother ? 

Mrs. Frostakoy : Qh a my dear sir I I'm mad ; just let me finish 
the fight. 

Milon (to Skotinin) : Isn't she your sUter? 

Skotinix: I might as well admit it—of the same dung; just listen 
hqw she squeals. 

StaRODOM (bursts out laughing * to Fravdin) : I was afraid I might 
get angry, but I ready can't help laughing, 

Mrs. Prostakqv: Who's that? Laugh at whom? Who's this 
stranger ? 

Starodum : Don't be angry d madam 1 I haven't seen anything so 
funny in all my life. 

SkOTININ (rubbing his neck) : Easy for him to laugh—I can’t even 
gri n I 

Melon: Did she strike you? 

Skotintn : I covered my face with both my hands. So she got at 
my back. 

Milon : Does it hurt ? 

Skotini at: Yes, she clawed my neck a bit. 

(During the course of Mrs. Psostahoy’s next speech Sophia, with 
her eyes . tells Milon that he is looking at Staropvm. Milon under¬ 
stands her r ) 

Mrs. Frost atcov : Clawed? No # dear brother, you must offer pray¬ 
ers for the officer. Except for him, you would not have escaped me. 
I shall defend my son, and I shan't spare even my own father. {To 
Starodum.): This, sir, is no laughing matter, I can tell you. Un¬ 
fortunately I have a mother's heart. Have you ever heard of a dog 
that gave up her puppies? As for you—You've intruded upon us; no¬ 
body knows who you are, or what you want 

Starodum (pointing to Sophia) : Her uncle* Starodum* has come to 
see her. 

Mrs. Prqstakdv (timidly, frightened) : What? So it's you! You* 
sir! Our precious guest! Oh, what a luckless fool I ami 1$ it fitting 
to welcome our dear father in such a way ? All our hope depends on him! 
He is all we have ■ he’s the apple of my eye. Father deart Forgive me! 
I am a fooL I am dazed ! Where is my husband ? Where is my son? 
You seem to have walked into an empty house! The Lord’s scourge 
is on us! Everybody's crazy! Fahsbka, come here I tell you! 
Palashka 1 

Sxqtinin (ffljfdr): Well, well! So there he is* that precious 
unde! Eh? 
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SCENE iv 


The saute aiut Yereaieyevna 


Yeremeyevda: What do you wish? 

Mrs. Prostakov: Is your name Palashka, you slut? Haven't I *ot 

“* h ° USC J0U W, ‘‘ h J ™ r dif * 4f? 

Yeremeyevna; She's ill, mistress; she's been in bed since morning. 
Mrs. Prostakov: In bed! Oh. the trollop! In bed! Just like a lady! 

‘ t-R EM eye yu a : She has a high fever, mistress; she’s raving, she tails 
\ nonsense. 


Mrs. Prostakov: Raving! Oh! the hussy! Just like a lady too! 
' jo fetch my husband and son. Tell them that, thanks be to the"Lord 
we c a frDm the uncle of our charming little Sophie. Well 
get off With you! Hurry—get a move on you, can't you? 

hiAmouMi Why all this fuss, madam, when, thank the Lord, I am 
no kinsman of yours; in fact* thank the Lord again, Vm not acquainted 
with you at all. 

Mrs Prostakov: Your unexpected arrival, kind sir, has struck me 
dumb; do let me give you a good hug, our lord and benefactor! 


SCENE V 


The same, Mr. Prostakov, Mitrofan, ard Yekemeyevjja 

During the following speech of Staro&um, Mr. Prostakov and his 
son come in through the middle door, and take their places behind him , 
j Jjl- father is ready to embrace him just as soon as his tnrn comes, and 
t te son is ready to hiss his hand. Ybremeyevka stands at one side, 
clasp mg her hands, and staring at Starodum with slavish servility. 


Starodum (unaiiBingiy embracing Mas. Prostakov); This honor 
is quite unnecessary, madam! I could have done without it very easily! 
{Escaping from her embraces, he tarns around to the other side, where 
kotin in, watt tug with his arms open, immediately seises hint.) 
Starodum : Who has caught me now? 

Skouinin: This is me, my sister's brother. 

Starodum {seeing two more, with impatience ): And these? Who 
are they? 

Mr. Prostakov (embracing him ); I am my wife’s hus-‘ 

htUlQ., 


Mitrofan {catching Starodum's hand) : And I 
s sotiny T 


am mam- 


" Tvffether* 
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: ;,7tad a you later. 

Staboouh (mi ■,«*.<, hU hand tc MirnniO : fellow «trying 

to kiss my hand, it's dear they arc making a fintn^i oHiim. % 
Mrs, Prostakov: Speak to him, Mitrofanushka, > - 
kiss your hand, sir? You are my second father are 

Mitrofan : Why not kiss your hand, dear und L - * ■ ■ 

. . , my father_ (To his mother.) Uh. which one? 

Mrs, Prostakov; Second, 

Mitrofan : Second ? - . . Second father, uncle. 

Hi. own ■ 

Brother. I Ho no, wan, .o have 

, To Starodttm,) Never in my life, my dear sir, have 1 quarreled 
alUr Such is my nature. Even if you swear « me I shaU never 


anybody 
utter a word. 


Let him be as he is; the Lord will punish any man who 

d %r 0 :rfiC^V madam, just as soon as you appeared at 

^Pravdin: And I have been witnessing her sweet temper for three 

^StarODUM : I can't stand such fun very long. Sophie, my dear, to¬ 
morrow morning we are leaving for Moscow, 

Mrs. Prosta kov : Ah! Kind sir! Why such displeasure, 

Mr. Prostakov: Why such cruelty? 

Mrs. Prostakov: Why? Wfr-fc part with Sophie! With our 
bosom friend! I shall lose my appetite from grief! 

Mr. Prostakov: And I am done for right now, on the spot. 
StarOOL-si : Oh! If you love her so much, I want you to hear the 
good news, I am taking her to Moscow to make her happy there. A 
certain young man of great merits has been introduced to me as her 

suitor, I shall marry her to him. t 

Mrs. Prostakov: Oh, Lord 1 He's killing me. 

Mi LON: What do I hear ? 

(Sophia to be overwhelmed.) 

Skotinin : A nice thing, indeed ! Together. 

(Mr, Prostakov raises his hands.} 

Mitrofan : There you have it ’ 

(YeREMEYSVNA sadly shakes her head.) 

(PravdiN shows that he is unpleasantly surprised.} 
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I StAHODUM {noticing the general agitation) : What does this mean? 
(To Sophia.) Sophie, my dear, it seems to me that you are dismayed 
too. Is it possible that my plan has made you unhappy? I want" to 
take your father's place. Trust me, I know his duties. They will go 
no farther than to prevent an unfortunate match, and the choice 
of a worthy man will depend entirely upon your own heart. Calm 
yourself p my dear! Your husband, if worthy of you, no matter 
who he may be* will find a true friend in me. Marry whomsoever you 
like. 

(Everybody looks hopeful) 

Sophia: Uncle, dear, don't doubt that I shall olicy you! 

( Mi lon (aside): An honorable man E 

Mrs. PeostaKOV (with a cheerful countenance): That’s a father! 
Just listen! Marry whomsoever she likes, if the man is worthy ol her! 
That's right, my dear sir- that's right! But one must take care not 
to overlook eligible suitors. If there is a nobleman before you, a fine 
young fellow— 

Skotixin: Who is no longer a child— 

Mrs. Prqstakqv : Who has means, though modest— 

SkotinIX": And a good-sized piggery— 

Mrs. Phostakov ; Well and good then p it's just the propers 
time to visit the Archangers church. \-Together. 

Skotixin: A merry feast follows the wedding. J 

Starodum : Your counsels are disinterested, I sec. 

Skotinin: Wait, this is only a small part of what you'll see when 
we get better acquainted. Here, look what a terrific uproar! In about 
an hour I'll come to you by myself. And then we can settle our little 
business. I tell you without boasting: such men as I am, are very 
rare. (Walks away.) 

Stakodum: That's very' likely. 

Mrs. Prostakov; As for you x dear sir, don't be surprised that my 
owm brother—- 
Starodum: Your own? 

Mrs. Prostakov : Yes, sir. You see p on my father's side I belong 
lo the Skotinin family. My deceased father married my deceased 
nother, and her maiden name was Prolific. Altogether, they had eight¬ 
een of us children, but all except my brother and I, all—by the Lord's 
vi 11—passed away. Some were found dead in the bath. Three died 
fter drinking milk from a brass bowl. Two fell down from the belfry 
uring Holy Week; and the rest—well, they just didn't live, my 
lear sir. 

Staroeum : I see what kind of people your parents were. 
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Mrs. Frostakov: They were old-fashioned people, my lord! Times 
were different then. We were taught nothing. Kind-hearted people 
used to coax and coax my father to send my brother to sehoo . 
no avail He, our beloved—peace be with him!—just raised a rumpus. 
He used to shout: “I shall disown the child who ever learns anything 
from those heretics, and let him not be a Skotinin if he wants to learn 

: You, however, are teaching your son something or other. 
Mrs. Prostaxov; But times have changed now, my dear sir. {Jo 
Star ODUM.) We don't spare our scanty means to teach our son every¬ 
thing Mv Mitrofanushka stays at his books all day long. I have 
a mother's' heart. Sometimes 1 am sorry for him, sorry, but then I * 
think: "He will be a smart young chap.’* just imagine, my lord; he 
will be sixteen on St. Nicholas' day next winter. He is not a bad 
match already ; the teachers still come to him, they don t waste an hour, 
even now two are waiting in the hail. (FVfiito to Yeremfyeyna to 
call them*) In Moscow we hired a foreigner for five years; and, fear- 
mg that others might lure him away, we made him sign a legal contract. 
He agreed to teach everything we wanted; but as far as we are con¬ 
cerned, he might teach anything he knew. We have done our parental 
duty have taken in the German, and are paying him a third in advance. 
It is my heartiest wish that you, dear sir, would examine Mitrofanushka 
and find out what he has learned. 

STARDDtm: I am a poor judge in such matters, madam! 

Mrs Frostakov (secs Kuteykin and Gherkin) t Here they are. 
the teachers! Didn't t tell you, sir, that my Mitrofanushka has no peace, 
day or night. It is bad to praise one's own child, but the girl, who, the 
Lord willing, becomes his wife, won't be unhappy with him, 

PraVMN : This is all well enough, madam, but don't forget that your 
guest has just come from Moscow, and that he needs rest much more 
than to hear praises of your son. 

StarOOUM : I must admit, I should like to rest a little from my trip 
and from all I have heard and seen, 

Mrs. Frostakov: Ah, my dear sir! Everything is ready. I have 

fixed your room myself. 

StaropUM : Thank you l Sophie dear, won’t you take me there ? 

Mrs. Prostakov; What about us? Please, sir, let me and my son 
and my husband escort you. We all promise to go on font to Kiev to 
pfjy for your health, if only our little business may be settled. 

Starodum (to Pravdin) : When may I see you? I'll come here after 
my nap. 

Pkavdix : Then I shall have the honor of seeing you here. 
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Stahodum : I am sincerely glad. (Nothing Milon, who hows re¬ 
spectfully, he bows pleasantly in return ,) 

Mas. Prdstakov; So this way, please! 

(All but the teachers go out. Pravdin and MlLON go in one direc¬ 
tion, and the rest in the other.) 


SCENE VI 

Kuteykin and Cipherkin 

Kuteykin : What the devil! Since this morning I haven't been able 
i to make head or tail of anything. Here each morning it flourished! and 
withereth, 

CiPBERKtM: And we fellows live that way alt our life long. We 
don't work, but we don't run away from work. It's a real disaster to 
us chaps if the grub is no good. To-day the food in this bouse ran out 
before dinner was over, 

Kuteykin: Had not the Lord given me the wisdom, when I was 
on my way here, to call on the woman who bakes our communion bread, 
I should have been hungry as a dog before evening. 

Cipherkin: These here masters are good at commanding, 

Kuteykin: Have you heard, brother, what a dog's life the servants 
live here? Though thou art a man of war and hast been in battles, fear 
and trembling will overcome thee, 

Cipherkin : There you are! Haven't I heard ? Why. I myself saw 
a constant bombardment here for three solid hours at a stretch one day. 
(Sighing.) Oh, poor me! It makes me sad. 

Kuteykin (sighing} : Ah, woe unto me, a sinner ! 

Cipherkcn: What are you sighing for, Sidorych? 

Kuteykin: Your soul, too, is disquieted within you, Pafmityich? 

Cipherkin: I can't help thinking; the Lord has given me a pupil* 
a nobleman's son. I have been struggling with him three years; he 
k can't even count up to three. 

Kuteykin : Then have we one grief in common. It is my fourth 
year of suffering. Even to this day, except for the review* lessons, he 
can't read a single line; and even those he mumbles the Lord knoweth 
how p syllable by syllable and without any sense, 

Cipherkin: And who is to blame? Just as soon as he takes his 
, slate* the German appears. There's the end to the slate, and the end 
of me. 

Kuteykin : Is it my sin ? Just as soon as I have the pointer in my 
hands, the heretic is in sight. He pats the pupil and kicks me. 

Cipherkin (hotly) : Ed be willing to have my ear cut off, if only 
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I could give that good-for-nothing sluggard a bit of military schooling. 

Kutevkin : I should not murmur at a whipping if I could but hit 
that sinful neck a good whack! 


SCENE VII 


The same. Mrs. Prostakov and Mitrofan 


Mrs, Prostakov: While he is resting, my darling, just pretend that 
you are studying, so that it may reach his ears how hard you work, 
Mitrofanushka. 

Mitrofan; Well, and then what? 


Mrs. Prostakov: And then you will marry. 

Mitrofan: Well, listen, mother dear: I'll do it just to please you. 
Ill study; but this must be the last time, and the betrothal must be 
to-day. 

Mrs. Prostakov: The time of the Lord's will will come! 

Mitrofan: The time of my own will has come. I don’t want to 
study, I want to marry. You yourself coaxed me on; now blame your¬ 
self. See, I am at the desk. 

(Cipherkin i/iar/tewj ike slate pencil.) 

Mrs. Prostakov; And I will stay here too. I'll knit a purse for you, 
my darling! This is where you will keep Sophia’s money, 

Mitrofan : Well then, hand me that slate, you garrison rat! Go on, 
what shall 1 write? 

Cipherkin: Your Honor, you always call names with no reason 


Mrs. Prostakov (knitting) : Ah, dear Lord! May not the child 
even abuse Pafnutyich a little 1 Now you are angry. 

Cipher kin : Angry 1 What for, your Honor? We have a proverb 
in Russia: "The dog barks, but the wind .bears it away." 

Mitrofan; Well, why don't you give me the review lesson.' Hurry 


up! 

Q pHerkin : Always the review lessons, your Honor! With only 
those lessons you will lag behind all your life. 

Mrs. Prostakov; None of your business, Pafnutyich. I am much 
pleased that Mitrofanushka docs not like to hurry too much. With his 
brain, if he goes too fast, God help him! 

Cipherkin: Write down this problem: You, for example, walk along 
the road with me. Let’s take Siclorych too. We three found— 

Mitrofan (writer): '‘Three.'" 

Ci PH erkin: On the road, say, three hundred rubles. 

Mitrofan (writer) : “Three hundred.” 
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Dr her kin; Then it was time to divide. 

-I .—■!-*? J-I FI ■ bj 


Nq\y reckon how much 


is 


each fellow got. 

Mitrofan (figuring, wiles): Once three is three, cnee naught i 
naught, once naught is naught* b 

Nl rs. Prostakov: And what about the dividing? 

Mitrofan; You see, the three hundred rubles they found, we must 
divide among the three, 

Mrs. Prostakov: He’s a liar, my darling! If you find money, don't 
share it with anybody. Take it all yourself, Mitrofanushka f Don’t 
learn this stupid science. 


-Mitrofan : Do you hear, Pafnutyich? Give me another, 

Cipher kin; Write down, your Honor. You give me ten rubies a 
year for instruction— 

Mitrofan : Ten, 

CiPit frkin: Now, it’s true, there’s nothing to pay for; but if the 
young master had learned something from me, it would not be sinful 
to give ten more. 

Mitrofan (writes): Well, well, “ten." 

Cipherkin; And how much will it make a year? 

Mitrofan (adding, whispers) : Naught plus naught is naught. One 
plus one— (Thinks hard.) 

Mrs. Prostakov: Don’t work so hard over a trifle, my dear! I 
shall not give him a kopek more; no reason why I should. IPs not 
much of a science. It's only tormenting you; and the whole business. 

I see, is just rubbish. If you have no money, why count it? If von 
have money, we am add it up well enough without Pafnutyich's help. 

Kuteyein : Enough, Pafnutyich. verily. Two problems are solved j 
and then, no man will ever want to check them up. 

Mitrofan: Have no fear p brother! My mamma won't make mis¬ 
takes, Kqw you. Kuteykm, come on! Teach me the same as yesterday, 
kuTEYKitf (opens a Prayer Book; Mitrofan fakes the pointer) : 
Ut us begin, praise be to the Lord! Now, follow me carefully + 

I am a worm.” 

i Mitrofan ; “I am a worm.” 

Kuteykin : A worm* that is to say, an insect, a beast. That is to sav 
I am a beast/ p 
Mitrofan : “I am a beast/* 

Kuteykin (with on authoritative tone): M Atid not a man.” 
Mitrofan (m the same tone): "And not a man* 1 * 

Kuteykin; "A disgrace to men,' 1 
Mitrofan: ”A disgrace to men.” 

Kuteykjn: "And a hurm—" 
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SCENE vm 

The jawir, and Vr alii as 

Vh almas : Ay, ay, ay, ay! Now I see] they voot be for killing the 
chilt 1 Liddle modder! Take peety of your own boozom. For nine 
monts haf you borne him—him who is, so to speak, the eight vunder in 
the vorlt. Joost gif once free rein to dose peggarly rascals, il/if such 
a brain it vont tak long to turn his kopf. Such a dispozeeshun already 
he has. 

Mas. Prostakov : Itfs true, indeed. YoiTre right, Adam Adamych. 
Mitrofanushka, my darling, if learning is so dangerous for your brain, 
it seems to me you’d better stop it. 

Mitrofan: I think so too; you bet. 

KijteykiN (rlflhMj the -Prayer Hook') : The end, and, thank the Lord, 
amen! 

Vk almas: My liddle modder! Vat else do you vant? Your son 
is such as he iss—the Lord give him healt. And if sonny is too wise, 
say, like Aristotle, he vill soon be in his graft. 

Mbs. Prostakov: Oh. horrors, Adam Adamych! Lord save him, 
dear Adam Adamych! Last night at supper he didn’t eat any too 
carefully, 

Vralwan: You see, liddle modder, for yourself, too full he stuffed 
his tummy, and it’s not goot. But his kopf is much veaker as his 
tummy, and eef it is olcrstufTed, den Lon be merciful to usl 

Mrs. Prostakov: You are right, Adam Adamych; but what will you 
do? If the child docs not study, when he comes to St. Petersburg 
thev'II say he is a fool. Nowadays there are too many clever men, 
I’m afraid of them. 

VralMan: Vy afrait of deni, modder? A defer man vill never 
pick a quarrel mtf him, and he vill never discourse. He must have 
missing to do mi if dose defer men, and den it geefs ze Lord’s blesstnk. 

Mas, Prostakov; See, Mitrofanushka, this is how you must live, 

Mitrofan : I’m not so keen about clever people myself, mother; my 
own kind is always better, 

Vralman : Jaht Dat’s ze sing, your own mate is better. 

Mrs. Prostakov : But where will you find her, Adam Adamych? 

Vbalmas: Don't grief, my liddle modder, don’t vorry; zere are 
millions and millions like your precious sonny. He can fint a vife for 
himsel f. 

Mrs. Prostakov: Not for nothing is he my son, A bright chap; 
he’s quick too. 

Vralmas: Zat is easy to say, but vat if zis learning kills him? 
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Russian grammar! Aritmettc! Oh* dear Lort, it's a wtmder zat he 
keeps body and soul togezerl As if a Russian nopleman cannot ad¬ 
vance in zis vorlt vizout Russian grammar! 

Kutevkin (aside) : Let thy tongue be struck dumb! 

Yralman: As if people vere fools before dere vas any aritmctic. 

Cipherkin (aside) : III count your ribs yet. Just wait till I catch 
you* 

Yralman t He must know how to leef in dis vorlt. I know the vorlt 
by heart. I myself have learnt visdonu 

Mrs, Prostakqv: No wonder you do know the great world, Adam 
Adamydi. I guess in St- Petersburg alone you must have seen 
a lot. 

Yralman : Enough, my dear modder, enough. I vas always font 
of seeing ze people. On holidays, ze carriages full of noplemen used 
to come to Ekaterinhoff. Always I look at zerm Sometimes I voot 
nefer get off ze coach box. - , . 

Mrs. Prostakov : What coach box? 

Yralman (aside) : Ay T ay p ay, ay! Vat ant I saving? (Aloud.) 
You know, modder, it is easier to see ven one 15 standing higher, and 
I used to sit in my frient’s carriage and vatth ze great society from 
ze coach box H 

Mrs. Prostaeov: To be sure, one can see better. A clever man 
knows what he's about. 

Vralman : And your precious son,, too, vill somehow manage to see 
ze society and show himself off* A prave poy 3 

(Mitrofan stands and fidgets.) 

Vralman 1 A prave poy! He can^t stay kvictly a minute, like a frisky 
colt vidout a pridle! Go ahead! be off quickly I 

(Mitrofan runs away.) 

Mrs. Prostakov (smiling joyously ): Even if he is about to marry, 
he is still a child. I must go T just the same, and sec that his friskiness 
doesn't unintentionally provoke our guest. 

Yralman : Go, my liddle modder! Vat a birt! You must keep an 
eye on him, 

Mrs, Prostakqv: Good-by, Adam Adamych* (She goes owO 


SCENE IX 

Vralman* Kuteykin and Cipher kin 

Cipe[erkin (grinning) : What a pill! 

Kuteykin (grinning) : A byword among the heathen. 
Yralman: Yy do you grin, )"OU clots? 
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Cl PH erkin (slapping his shoulder '); And why do you scowl, you 
Finnish owl! 

Vralman: Oy, oy. iron paws I 

KuteykiN (slapping his baek)x You cussed owl! Why are >our 

froggies blinking so ? , _ _ 

Vkaluan (whispering ): I'm done for. (Aloud.) \y are you fel¬ 
lows making fun of me? , 

CipherkjN ; You eat your bread for nothing* and wont let the others 

work: just wait, you won't stare so. 

Kuteykin : Your lips speak always of pride, you heretic. 

Vralman (recovering from fright): How dare yon to treat a 
learned person so rudely? Ill cry for help. 

Cipher kin : And we shall bid you good-by—I with a slate! 
Kuteykin: And T with my Prayer Book! 

Vralman : 111 tell my mistress on you I 
(CipherKIN lifts the slate, and Kuteykin the Prayer Book.) 
CipherKIN : I ll smash your snout to pieces! f \ Together, 

Kuteykin : I will break the teeth oi the ungodly man .J 
(Vralman runs.) 

CipheRKIn: Aha! The coward takes to his heels, 

Kuteykin: Haste with thy feet, accursed man! 

Vralman (in the doorway) : Bit you get the pest of me, hey ( you 
rascals! Joost dare come in here! 

Cip herein: Escaped ! We’d have given you all that s coming to 

you! _ ... 

Vfalmau: I ain't afrak of missing now. I ain’t atrait! 

Kuteykin ; The lawless man hath found a refuge. Are there many 
more of your breed, heretics like you? Send all of them down here! 

Vralman : You couldn’t do nussing mi one! Hey? Vat! 

Did you vin? Hey? 

Ci pherkin : 111 make short work of ten of them all by 
myself! 

Kuteykin: In the morning shall I slay all the sinners of 
the earth 1 


AU 

shout 

to¬ 

gether. 


ACT IV 
SCENE I 

Sophia (alone, looking at the clock) : Unde will surely come out 
soon. (Silting down*) I'll wait for him here. (Takes a hook , reads 
a little .} It is certainly true. One can't help being happy if one + s 
conscience is clear! (Continues reading.) One can’t help loving the 
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rules 0i virtue. They are the means of happiness. (After reading a 
little more, she boks up, sees StarooUM, and rushes to him.) 


SCENE II 

Sophia and Stargdum 

Starodum: Ah: you are already here, my sweetheart! 

Sophia: I have been waiting for you, unde dear! I have been read¬ 
ing a book. 

Starodum: What is it? 

Sophia: French* Feodon, on the education of girls. 

Starodum : Fenelon? The author of TfUmaquef That's good, I 
don't know your book* but go on reading it. The man who wrote 
Telemaque can't corrupt morals with his pen. Nowadays on your ac¬ 
count I am afraid of these clever men. I happen to have read all of 
their works that are in Russian translations. It s true they are de¬ 
stroying many $uperstitioii 5 ; but then* they are uprooting virtue. Let s 
sit down, (Both sit down*) My heartfelt wish is to see you as happy 
as you can possibly be in this world. 

Sophia : All my happiness depends upon your guidance* my dear 
uncle. Please give me the rules which I should follow. Guide m) 
heart. It is willing to obey you. 

Starodum : I am pleased with your disposition. I shall be very glad 
to give you my advice. Listen to me with an attention e^ual to my 
own sincerity.' Come nearer. (Sofhia drttws up her chair.) 

Sophia: Dear uncle! Every word of yours wilt be deeply engraved 

on my heart. , . , . 

Starodum (xrif/i solemn frankness)** At your age the mm ta cs 
the utmost delight in everything, the reason desires to know and the 
heart to fed! You are now entering the world, where the tirst step 
often decides the fate of a whole life* where one often finds for the 
first time minds with corrupt ideas, hearts w r ith corrupt emotions* \ 
my dear! Learn to discriminate* learn to find those whose ineiid- 
ship offers sure guidance for your mind and heart. ^ 

Sophia: I shall try my best to deserve a good opinion of worthy 
people. But how shall I escape the spite of those who will see that 
I am avoiding them? Is it not possible, uncle, to find means to keep 
evcrvbody in the world from wishing me harm? 

STAfiODUsa: The spiteful disposition of people unworthy of respect 
must not distress you. Remember that nobody wishes 1 to t ose* _ 
are despised; usuallr evil wishes are directed against those w 0 
right to despise others. People envy not only riches or distinction, 
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even virtue has its enemies. They try their best to corrupt an inno¬ 
cent heart in order to bring it down to their own level; they lure the 
inexperienced mind to search for happiness elsewhere than where it 
should be found. 

Sophia! I thought, unde, that all people agreed as to what consti¬ 
tutes happiness. Social position, riches. ., . , 

Starqdum: Quite right, my dear! And I ant willing to call a rich 
nobleman a happy man. But first let us decide who is noble and who 
is rich. I have my own reckoning. The ranks of nobility I count 
by the number of deeds which the distinguished man has performed 
for his fatherland, and not by the amount of work he has taken on 
himself because of his arrogance; not by the number of servants idling 
in his hall, but by the number of people pleased with his work and 
conduct. My nobleman is, of course, happy. And my rich man too. 
In my reckoning that man is not rich who counts his money merely to 
lay it away in his coffers-—rather the man who Sets aside hi$ surplus 
in order to help those who are in want, 

Sophia: Is it possible that such simple truths are not felt in every 
heart? Why does not everybody reflect on them? Where then is the 
intellect of which men are so proud? 

Starodum : Why should one be proud of having intellect, my dear? 
Intellect, if it is naught but intellect, is merely a trifle. We see bad 
husbands, bad fathers, bad citizens endowed with acute intellects. The 
value of the mind depends upon virtue. Without virtue, without morals, 
a clever man is a monster. Virtue is incomparably higher than any 
acuteness of the mind. This is easily understood by anybody who 
really thinks about such things. There are many, many different kinds 
of intellect, A clever man may be easily excused if he lacks a certain 
quality of intellect; but an honorable man cannot be forgiven if any 
one property of soul is missing from his heart. He simply must have 
all of them. The merit of one's heart is indivisible. An honorable 
man must be absolutely honorable. 

Sophia: Your explanation, uncle, accords with my own inner feel¬ 
ing, which I have been unable to express* Now I vividly appreciate 
both the worth of an honorable man and his duty, 

Starodum: Duty! Ah r my dearl That word is so often spoken, 
but so little understood! The word has become so familiar to us 
through constant use that when he utters it a man neither thinks nor 
feds anything whatsoever. And yet, if men only understood its true 
dignity, no one could ever utter it without profound respect. Only 
think what duty means! It h the sacred pledge by which we are bound 
to all those with whom we live and upon whom we depend. If men 
really did their duty in the way they assert, each class of men would 
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abide within its own sphere of action, and would be complete!)" happy, 
A nobleman, for instance, would deem it most dishonorable to do 
nothing when there is so much to be done, when there are people in 
need of help, when there is the fatherland which needs his service. 
Then there would be no nobleman whose nobility was buried, so to 
speak,, with Ms ancestors. A nobleman! Unworthy of Ms name! I 
do not know anything in the whole world more vile! 

SoFHiA' Can one possibly debase one's self to such an extent? 
Starodum : My dear! Let us apply what I have said of a nobleman 
to man in general Every one has his duties* Let us see how they 
are fulfilled. See, for instance, what most of the husbands are like 
l in our present society, and let us not forget the wives either, Oh. my 
child! Now I need all your attention, lit.us take an unhappy family 
—there are a great many of them—in which a wife has no friendly 
feelings for her husband, nor he any confidence in his wile; where 
both parties have deviated from the path of virtue. Instead of a sin¬ 
cere and lenient friend, the wife beholds in her husband a rude and 
corrupt tyrant. On the other hand, instead of gentleness and straight¬ 
forwardness, which are the attributes of a virtuous wife, the husband 
finds in her soul only a self-willed brazenness, and hrazenness in a 
woman 13 a sign of immoral conduct. Each has become an intolerable 
burden to the other. Neither cares any longer about a good name be¬ 
cause it has already been lost to them. Could anything he more ab¬ 
horrent than the situation they are in? Their house is desolate. The 
servants, seeing that their master himself is a slave to base passions, 
cease to obey. The estate is going to ruin: it has become nobody's 
property, just as its master no longer belongs to himself. The children, 
their unhappy children, have become orphans with their father and 
mother still living. The father, having no respect for his wife, hardly 
ventures to caress them, hardly ventures to yield to the most tender 
emotions of the human heart. The innocent little mites arc likewise 
deprived of their mother's love. She, unworthy of having any chil¬ 
dren, avoids their caresses, seeing in them either the cause of her dis¬ 
comforts. or a reproach for her corrupt life. And what upbringing can 
the children expect from a mother who has lost her virtue? How can 
she teach them morals when she herself has none? At those rncuncnU 
when husband and wife reflect upon their situation, through what a 
veritable hell their souls must go! 

Sophia‘ Oh, heavens! Why such horrible misfortunes? 

Starodum : Because, my dear, in present-day marriages the heart is 
rarely consulted. The main thing is whether the suitor is rich and 
of noble birth, or whether the bride is rich and beautiful. There is 
no question about virtue. Nobody ever thinks that a simple honest 
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man is, in the eyes of wise men, a noble personage even without any 
high position; that virtue replaces everything, and that nothing can 
take its place, I must admit, my dear, that my heart will only be at 
peace when I see you married to a man worthy of your heart, and 
when your mutual love— 

Sophia: How can one help loving a worthy husband as a friend? 

Starodum: Yes, But I would much rather not have you love your 
husband with an affection that resembles friendship—it is better to 
have friendship for him which resembles love. That will be far moyc 
lasting. Then, after twenty years of your married life, you both will 
find in your hearts the same fondness for each other. A prudent hus¬ 
band 1 . A virtuous wife! What can be more worthy of respect! It 
is necessary that your husband obey his reason, and you must obey 
your husband, and then both of you will be quite happy. 

Sophia; AD that you say touches my heart, 

Staropl-m (ardently and tenderly) : I am delighted to see vour depth 
of sentiment. Your happiness depends upon yourself. God has en¬ 
dowed you with all the charms of your sex. I see in you the heart of 
a woman of honor. You, my darling, combine the perfections of both 
sexes. I flatter myself that my enthusiasm does not deceive me, and 
that virtue— 

Sophia: You have filled my whole being with it. (/fwriirj to kiss 
his hands,) Where is it? 

Starodum {kissing her hands') : It is in your soul, I thank God 
that in your own self I find a secure foundation for your happiness, 
Jt will not depend upon nobility or riches. All this may come to you; 
but for you there is much more happiness than all this. Such hap¬ 
piness consists in feeling oneself worthy of all the good one is en¬ 
joying. 

Sophia: Unde, dear! My real happiness is that I have you, I 
know the worth— 

SCENE III 

The some and Valet 

Valet hands a letter to Staeodum. 

Starodum: Where is it from? 

Valet: From Moscow, by a messenger. {He goes out.) 

Starodum (opening the letter, looks at the signature} : Count Ches- 
tan! Ah! (Starts reading it, but shows by his wanner that he can¬ 
not see well.) Sophie! My glasses are on the desk, in the book. 

Sophia (goes out) : Just a minute, uncle! 
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SCENE IV 

I Starooum (done ): He writes me, of course, oft the same business 
about which he spoke in Moscow, I dont know M ilon; but since 
his uncle is my sincere frietid, since everybody regards him as a worthy 
and honest man , * . if her heart is free . . . 


SCENE V 

Starodvu Olid Sophia 

Sophia (handing him the glasses): Here they are, uncle. 

Starooum (reading): “I have just found out ... he is leading his 
squadron to Moscow, . . . He is sure to meet you on the. uaj. . . , 
I shall be very glad if he makes your acquaintance. . Will you not 
the trouble to discover the drift of his thoughtsr (Aside.) Oi 
course. ... I won’t give her to him otherwise. . . * “tw w,n 
find . . . Your sincere friend . . Very well. This letter concerns 
you* I have told you that a young man of a praiseworthy character 
has been brought forward, . . * My words embarrass you, my dear. 
I noticed this a little while ago, and I see it clearly now. tour confi¬ 
dence in me— „ , .. , *. 

Sophia : Can I have secrets from you? ^o. uncle. I U tell you 

frankly. 


SCENE VI 


The same, Pravdi n and Milon 


Pravoim: May I introduce my good friend. Mr. Milon? 

Starooum (cuide) : Milon 1 „ . 

MiLOM: I shall be very happy if I can deserve your good opinion 

of me. and your favor. 

Starodum: Count Chestan, isn't he a relative of yours* 

Milon : He is my uncle. 

Starooum: I am pleased to have met a man of your merits 
Your uncle lias spoken to me about you. He does you full justice. 


And particular merits— * 

Milon : It’s very kind of him. For a person of my age and station 
it would be inexcusable pride to take as his due all that worthy men 

may say to encourage a young man. 

Pravdin : I am certain beforehand that you will like my foend after 
yon have known him better. He used to come often to your late 
sister's* (Starqdum looks at Sophia) 
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Sophia (whispers timidly to Starodum) : And my mother loved 
him as her own son. 

StaHODUM (to Sophia): I am very glad. {T& Milon, ) I have 
heard that you have served in the army. Your valor— 

Milon: I have only done my duty. As yet nothing-—neither my 
years, my rank, nor my station—has given me a chance to show real 
valor, or to prove whether I have it or not. 

Starodum; Why! Being in the midst of a battle, and risking your 
life— 

Milon : I risked my life just like other soldiers. Over there courage 
is so natural a quality that a private displays it because he is ordered 
by his chief, and an officer docs the bidding of his sense of honor. 
I admit quite frankly that I have not had a chance really to show my 
valor, and 3 sincerely wish to give myself a trial. 

Starodum : 1 am curious to know what you mean by real valor. 

Milon : Thcn T with your permission, I will make myself dear. I 
think that real, valor comes from the soul and not from the heart. Ho 
who has it within his soul has, undoubtedly, a courageous heart also. 
In our military profession a private must be courageous* and his chief—■ 
valorous. He must have that sang froid which enables him to foresee 
all kinds of dangers and to take precautions against them. He is ready 
to sacrifice his life for the sake of his own glory; but p what is more, 
for the sake of his country and its glory he is wilting to forget his own 
fame. His valor, consequently, does not mean that he holds his own 
life in contempt—he never risks it unnecessarily r but he knows how 
to sacrifice it* 

Starodum: That is quite just So you think real valor l>elong£ to 
the military leader. Is it possible for other classes also to have it? 

Milon: It is a virtue; therefore, there is no class which might not 
be distinguished for it. A courageous spirit, it seems to me, is proved 
on the battlefield* but a valorous spirit may be exhibited in all trials, 
in all situations of Use, And what a difference there i$ between the 
fearlessness of a soldier, who during an assault risks his life together 
with other men, and the valor of a statesman who tells the truth to the 
tsar, daring to face the tsar's disfavor! A judge who is not intimidated 
by threats of revenge from the higher authorities and who metes out 
justice to the helpless iSj in my opinion,, a hero. When a man provokes 
a dud for a trifling cause, how petty his soul appears to those who are 
r defending an absent man whose honor is being assailed in their presence 
by blackguards! Such is my conception of valor, 

Starodum : Such should be the conception of a man who lias it in bis 
f Own soul Embrace me. my dear friend! Forgive my simplicity. I am 
a friend of honorable men. This attitude was implanted in me by my 
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upbringing. In you I find virtue adorned with enlightened reason, and 
I respect it. 

MlLGN : O noble soul! No. I can no longer hide the feelings of mv 
heart. No! Your virtue forces from me the inmost secret of my 
soul. If I have a virtuous heart, if it deserves happiness, then it de¬ 
fends upon you to make it happy. For me happiness is possible only 
if I may have your charming niece for my wife. Our mutual affection— 

Starodum (joyfully, to Sophia) : What 1 Your heart knew how to 
find the man whom I myself had chosen for you? There, you have 
your fiance I 

Sophia: I love him deeply, 

Starodum : You are worthy of each other. ( Enraptured, he joins 
their handSr) I give my consent from the very depths of my soul. 

Milon (embracing Starodum ) : My happiness is in- ” 
comparable, 

Sophia (kissing StaROOUM's hands) : Who can be 
happier than If 

Pravbin : I am sincerely happy. 

Starodum: t cannot express my pleasure. 

Milon (kissing Sophia’s hand) : This is the moment of our 
blessedness! 

Soph la: My heart will love you always. 


Together* 


SCENE VII 

The same ond SkgtININ 

Skotinin: Well, here I am. 

Starodum: What did you come for? 

Skotijun : For a personal matter. 

Starodum: What can I do for you? 

£ Kotin in: Just say three words. 

Starodum: What are they? 

Skotinin: Embrace me tightly and say : "Sophie is yours. 1 ’ 

Starodum l Aren't you starting something rash? Better think it 
Over! 

£ Kotik in: I never think things over, and I am sure beforehand that 
if you don't start thinking either, then Sophie is mine. 

Starodum: What a strange notion! I can see that you are not 
stupid. Then why do you expect me to give my niece to you— to you 
^hom I doiYt know at all? 

Skqtinin: If yon don't then IT tell you. I am Taras Skotinm, 
and not the least among my kin. The Skotinins are of noble and ancient 
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descent. The founder of our race lived before there were any books 
of heraldry, 

Fravdin (laughing) : In this way you will perhaps convince us that 
your ancestor was older than Adam himself, 

Skotinin: Well* what do you think about it? Maybe just a little 
older, 

Starodum (laughing) : That is, your ancestor was created, say, on 
the sixth day* and still a little ahead of Adam? 

Skotinin: Now, really? Are you in earnest about my family's 
ancient origin? 

Starodum : Qh, of course* and I am only wondering how you p for 
your part, can look for a wife among any other family than the 
Skotinins, 

Skotinin : Do you realize how fortunate it is for Sophia to marry 
me. She belongs only to the later nobility. 

Starodum: Oh p what a man! Don’t you see> that's why you are 
no match for her, 

SkctTINIK: Here's my point: let them say that Skotinin has mar¬ 
ried just a little gentlewoman. That doesn't bother me, 

Starodum : But it will bother her, when they say that a gentlewoman 
married Skotinin, 

Ml ton : Such an ill match would make both of you unhappy. 

Skotinin: Bah! What's this fellow meddling here for? {Whisper¬ 
ing to Starodum.) Hey* is he trying to beat me off? 

Starodum (whispering to Skotinin) : It seems so to nie. 

Skotinin (in the same tone) l But how? The deuce take him! 

Starodum (in the same tone): It f s too bad. 

Skotinin (aloud, pointing to Melon) ; Which of u$ two looks 
ridiculous? Ha p ha, ha, ha! 

Starodum (IouqIu) ; I see who is ridiculous. 

Sophia: Uncte p dear! I am so happy to sec you in a gay mood. 

Skotinin (to Starodum): Pshaw 1 So you are a jolly old fellow 
after all! And I thought a while ago that there WAS no way of ap¬ 
proach to you. You wouldn't say a word to me, and now you are even 
laughing with me. 

Starodum : Such is man, my friend—changeable always. 

Skotinin: Yes, I see this much now. But a while ago I was the 
same Skotinin* and yet you were angry then. 

Starodum : There was a reason. 

Skotinin: I know it. I am like you in that respect myself. At 
home, when I enter a pigsty* I find things out of order* and it just 
makes me wretched. And you—this is just between the two of us— 
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came here and found my sister's home not much better than my pig-, 
. pens ; and naturally you were irritated. 

f StaSodum: You are luckier than I. People touch my emotions, 
S kotin in: And pigs— mine. 

SCENE VIII 

The same, Mbs, Prostajcov, Mb, Pbqstakoy, Mitrofan and 

Yeikmeyevna 

Mrs. Prostakov (entering): Have you everything with you, 
Mitrofanushka? 

Mitrofan: Oh p quit fussing, 

Mrs. Prostakov {to Starodum ): Bid you have a nice rest* my dear 
sir ? We all walked on our tiptoes, three rooms away, for fear we 
should! disturb you; we dared riot peep in through the door; and then 
we heard that you had come out here some time ago. Forgive us, 
honored sir! 

Starodum: Oh, madam, I should have been very much provoked 
had you come in here earlier. 

Skotinjn: And you, sister, seem to follow my steps just for fun. 

I came here on a personal matter 
Mils, Prostakov: I have a personal matter too. (To Starodum.) 
M e have come, dear sir, to trouble you with our mutual request. (To 
her husband and son.) Bow, both of you! 

Starodum : What is it, madam ? 

Mis. Prostakov; First of all, please do be seated, everybody ! (AH 
sit dtmm except Mitrofan and Yeremeykvna + ) Here is the case, sir. 
Hiauks to the prayers of Our parents—as for us sinners^ our prayers 
wouldn’t be enough! — the Lord gave us Mitrofanushka. We have done 
everything to make him what you see him. Won't you take the trouble 
to examine him and see how much he has learned? 

Starodum : Oh, madam! The rumor has reached my ears that he 
has only just now completed his studies. I have learned who have 
been his teachers, I see beforehand what a literary light he must be, 
having' learned from Kuteykin; and what a mathematician. Slaving 
studied with Cipherkin. (To Pravdin.) It will be rather curious to 
hear what the German has taught him, 

Mrs. Prostakov: All the sciences, my dear sir. 1 
Mr. Prostakov: Everything, my lord. > Together* 

Mitrofan : Anything you please J 

Pravdin (to Mitrofan) t What, for instance? 

Mitiqfan (hands hm 0 book): Well, here's the Grammar. 
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Pravdtn (taking the book ) : I see. This is the Grammar. Well, 
what do you know about it? 

Mitrofan ; A lot. A noun, and an adjective. 

PhaVDIN: A door, for instance: is it a noun or an adjective? 

Mitrofan: A door? Which door? 

Pravxun: Which doorl This one. 

Mitrofan: That? It's an adjective, 

Praydin: Why so? 

Mitrofan : Because it is added to something else, to its place. While, 
over there, the pantry door Is still a noun, for it r s not been hung 
lor six weeks, 

Starodum : Then for the same reason you will say that the word fool 
is an adjective, because it is applied to a stupid man, 

Mitrofan: Of course. 

Mels. FrostaROv: Hey. how is it, my dear sir? 

Mr. Prostakov: Well* what do you think of him, sir? 

Pravdin : It couldn't be better, He's strong on grammar. 

Milgn: I suppose he's just as strong on history. 

Mrs. Prostakov: Well, sir, he has been very fond of all sorts of 
stories ever since his childhood, 

SkOTININ : Mitrofan takes after me. I cant help staring when the 
deputy tells me his stories* He is a perfect wizard, that son of a bitch I 
I wonder where they all come from! 

Mrs. PftOSTAXOV : But he's no match for our Adam Adamych. 

Pravdin (to Mitrofan) : And how far are you in history? 

Mitrofan: How far? What kind of history? In some kinds there 
are stories how one flies far, far away, into the kingdom at the world's 
end. 

Pravdin: Ah! Is that the kind of history Mr. Vralman has been 
teaching yon? 

Starodum: Vralman! That name sounds familiar. 

Mitrofan: No. Our Adam Adamych does not tell us histories; he 
himself is fond of listening to them, just like me. 

Mrs. Prostakov: Both ol them make our milkmaid, Havronya, tell 
them stories. 

Pravdin ; Do you know geography as well? 

Mrs, Prqstakqy (to her jora) : Do you hear, my darling? What 
science is that? 

Mitrofan (whispers to Ms mother) : How should I know? 

Mrs. Prostakqy (whispers to Mitrofan) : Don't be stubborn, 
sweetheart. Now you have to show yourself off. 

Mitrofan (whispers to his mother) : But I don't understand what 
they are asking me about. 
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M»S. PROSTAKOV (to Pravwn) : What did you say that science was, 

sir? 

PravDIN: Geography. 

Mss, Prostakov {to Mitrofan) : Do you hear, eorgraphy! 

Mitrofan: What's that? Oh. my Lord! You'll worry my life 
out of me. 

Mrs. Prostakov (to Pravoin) : That's true, too, dear sir. Do me 
a favor, tell him what that science is and he will answer you then. 

Pravdiw: It's the description of the earth, 

Mrs. Prostakov: What's the use of it, for instance? 

Staroovm : In the first place, it is useful, because when you want 
to travel somewhere, you know where you arc going. 

Mrs. Prostakov : Why, my dear sir I But what are the cab-drivers 
for? That's their business. * . . This science Is not for noblemen. A 
nobleman just says, “Take me yonder." and they take you wherever you 
wish. Believe me, my dear sir, that science which Mitrofan does not 
know is utter nonsense. 

Starodum : Oh, of course p madam. It is a consoling thought for 
an ignorant man to consider everything that he does not know as sheer 
no use use* 

Mbs* Prostakov : Men Jive and have iived beicre without any Earn¬ 
ing. My deceased father was a governor for fifteen years and die 
illiterate, at his post, and yet he knew how to get a fortune and keep it 
too. When petitioners came in he used to sit on hts iron trunk. Alter 
every visitor went away he used to open his trunk and put away some¬ 
thing. He was so economical! He would rather have given up is 
life than see anything taken out of his trunk, I wont boast ck.j£ 
others* and I won't hide it from you: our blessed father parsed away— 
how shall I $ay it?—he died of hunger* lying on his trunkiul 01 money* 

Hey! How does that strike you? * * . 

Stasqdum: Very praiseworthy. One must be a Skotimn to enj y 

so blissful a demise I , _ , 

Skotinins That all learning is nonsense was proved .beyond disputL 
by our late unde Vavih Fakleyevich. Xobody ever hear irom .in 
about learning and he dldn h t care to know about it cnier* e w 
a head he had! 

Pbavojn: Wlitat was he like? . t 

Skotinin : This is what happened to him. Once when he was riding 
horseback and was very' drunk, he ran into a stone gate. e w . 
sturdy fellow, the gate was too low. and he forgot to stoop. Mjh 
he knocked his brow against the lintel! My “ nC j^. s 
over backwards, and yet bis brave steed brought turni a« tj* 
fiat on his back from the gate to the doorstep, I 1 
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there's a Leaned head on this earth that wouldn't have been split by 
such a whack- But uncle, peace be with him. when he sobered up, 
just asked if the gate wasn’t broken. 

Milo rt: You won't deny, Mr. Skotinin, that you arc not a teamed 
man yoursel f; yet in such a case I wager your head wouldn t be much 

stronger than that of a learned man. . ., . ., . .. 

Starodum (to Milon) : Don’t bet on it, my friend! I think all the 

Skotinins are bom strong-beaded. . , 

Mrs. Prostakov : My dear sir I What joy is there m learning? \\ e 
see right in our county with our own eyes that a clever man wilt be 
elected at once to some office by his oivn fellow nobles. 

St a rod u si : And if he is clever, lie won’t refuse to be useful to his 

own fellow citizens. 

Mrs Prostakov; The Lord only knows what you men think about 
such things nowadays. With us here, it used to be that every one tried 
bis best to retire from service. (To Phavdin.) You, sir, though you 
are more dever than many a man, still you do work hard! Even now, 
while I was on my way here, I saw somebody bringing a package 


Pravtin: A package, for me? And nobody told me! 

Please excuse me for leaving you. Perhaps there are some instructions 

from the governor. , , 

Starodum (rises, the rest rise, too): Go, my friend i however, I won t 

say good-by to you yet. 

Pravoik : I shall see you again. Are you leaving to-morrow 
morning ? 

Stapocd>!: About seven. (Pravdin goes out.) 

Milos : And to-morrow, after you are gone, I will take my squadron 
away, too. I'll go now and give orders. 

(Milon goes out, bidding good-by to Sophia with inb fyeJ.) 


SCENE IX 

Mrs, Prostakov, Mitrofan, Mr. Prostakov, Ykreueyeyna, 
Starodum, Skotinin, and Sophia 

Mrs, Prostakov (to Starodum) : Well, sir I You have seen enough 
of what Mitrofanushka is like. 

Skotinin: Well, my dear friend? You see what I am like, too, 
don’t you ? 

Starodum : I know, as intimately as possible, what you are both like, 
Skotinin : Then will Sophie be mine? 

Starodum : No, she will not. 
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T ogether. 


Mrs. Prostakov : Is Mitrofanushka to marry her ? 

Starodum : No. * 

Mrs. Prostakov: What’s to prevent it?’ 

Skotinin : Why, what’s the matter? 

Starodum {bringing f/irfii together }: 1 o you alone will I tell a 
secret. She is betrothed. (He goes out and signs to Sophia to 
follow him.) 

Mrs. Prostakov: Ob. you villain I 

Skotinik: He's gone 

Mrs Prostakov (impatiently) : When are they leaving. 

Skotinin: You heard, didn't you? At seven in the morning. 

Mrs. Prostakov: At seven o’clock! , t „ , . 

Skotinin: I’ll get up at dawn to-morrow. Though he is clever, he 
won't get rid of a Skotinin so easily! (Goes out.) 

Mrs. Prostakov (running back and forth on the stoget hiking 
angrily) : At seven o'clock! We shall get up earlier. . . . 111 have it 
my own way. , , . Come in here everybody- (All run to her.) 

Mrs. Prostakov (to her husband ): To-morrow morning at sue 
o'clock the carriage must be ready at the back door. o you * 
Don’t miss it this time ! 

Mr, Prostakov : Certainly, mother dear. 

Mrs. Prostakov (to Yrremrvevna) : And you, dont you ever 
dare to snooze, while you are at Sophia’s door. Just as soon as she 
calces up, run to me. 

Yeremeyi-vna: I won't blink, my dear mistress. 

Mrs, PaosTAKOV (tty her son ): And you, my swee p gc i 

by six o’clock and give orders to the valets not toleave: the fl — 

Have three servants stay in the hall near Sophia s bedroom, and mo 
more in the back hall for help. 

Mitrofan: Everything shall be done. 

Mrs. Prostakov: Now, Cod be with you- (All ffo Al * 1 

know what to do. Wherever there is anger, Here is _ - 1 , j 

old man wilt be mad, but he will have to forgive. But we shall have 

what is ours. 


ACT V 

SCENE I 

Starodum and Pravdin 

It wa, tot pectege Which out *>*» mentioned jester- 
lay in your prc$ence. 
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Starqdum : Now you have the means to put an end to the in¬ 
humanity of this cruel woman. 

Pravdin: I am empowered to take the house and the village under 
my wardship at the first fit of frenzy from which her dependents 
might suffer* 

Stardduu: Thank God that men can find protection now! Take 
mv word For it, my dear friend; whenever the tsar considers matters, 
whenever he realizes in what his real glory consists, then human 
beings will recover their rights. Everyh^y will soon find out that 
he must look for his own happiness and interest in what is lawful* 
and that it is unlawful to oppress his fellow men with slavery. 

Pea vein ; I agree with you in this case. But how difficult it is to 
eradicate the deep-seated prejudices which wicked souls find to their 
own advantage. 

Starodum : Listen, my friend! A great tsar is a wise tsar. His 
duty is £o show his people what their real welfare is. The glory of his 
wisdom is to know how to govern men, for one needs no wisdom to 
rule over graven images. The most stupid peasant in the village is 
usually chosen to pasture the herd, because it does not require much 
wit to tend cattle. A tsar who is worthy of his crowd, endeavors to 
elevate the souls of his subjects. This we see with our oivn eyes. 

Fra vein ■ The joy which the tsars derive from ruling over free 
people must be so great that I do not understand what motives could 
divert them from if. 

Staroeum ; Ah, what a truly great soul must the tsar have, to find 
the path of truth and never swerve from it I There are innumerable 
traps set to betray a man who has the destiny of his fellow men in his 
hands. First, a crowd of flattering hypocrites endeavor every instant 
to convince him that the people are created for his sake, and not he 
for his people's. 

P&avpin : One cannot help despising a hypocrite, 

StaRODUM; Yes, for a hypocrite is a creature who has no good 
opinion of others, nor of himself, His one desire is, first to blind a 
man's reason, and then to do with it just what he likes. He is like 
a thief in the night* who first puts out the candle, and then steals. 

Fravpin; Of course, the reason for man's unhappiness is his own 
corruption’ hut the means to make a man virtuous— 

StaROouh : They are in the tsar’s hands. As soon as the people 
see that without virtue nobody will make headway, that neither with 
base flattery nor at any cost whatever can one buy that by which 
service is rewarded; that men are chosen for different positions and 
that positions are not seized by men; then everybody will understand 
the advantage of being virtuous and everybody will be good. 
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Pblavdin : Quite right, A great tsar gives— 

StaropuW: Honor and friendship to those whom he likes; and 
^ positions and ranks to those who deserve them, 

Pkavdin: At present particular attention is given to education, so 
that worthy men may not be scarce. 

Staropum : It must he a pledge of the country's welfare* We see 
right here all the unfortunate results of a poor education. What can 
such a man as Mitrofanushka do for his country? And yet his ignorant 
parents are spending money on his ignorant teacher $ T How many 
parents among the nobility entrust the moral training of their sons 
to their peasant-serfs E And fifteen years from now there will be 
a two serfs instead of one: the tutor and the young master. 

PrAVDINi But the upper classes educate their children. 

Starodl'.m : That is al] true; hut I wish that, with all these sciences, 
they would not forget the main purpose of alt human knowledge, 
that is—virtue. Take my word lor it: education in the hands of a 
corrupt man is a powerful weapon for the doing of wicked things. 
Education elevates only a virtuous soul. I wish that while teaching 
the son of an aristocrat, for instance, the teacher might open a volume 
of history every day and point out two chapters in it: in one, what 
great men have done for the welfare of their country; in the other, 
1 how an unworthy nobleman, having misused his power and confidence, 
was degraded from the height of luxury and renown to the abyss of 
scorn and disgrace. 

Pravdin: It is indeed necessary that every class of people should 
have a decent education; then one might be sure — What 5 this noise? 

Starodum: What has happened? 


SCEME II 

The same and Milos p Sophia and Yr*emeyevna 

Milos (releases Sophia from Yeremeyevna, 1 uko has taken hold 
of her, and shouting for his soldiers, unsheathes his sword) : Don't you 
dare come nearer I 

Soph f a (rushing to StahqdUM) : Oh, unde dear! Save me! 
Starodum : My darling! What is the matter? " 

Praydzn: What a crime 1 k Together> 

Sophia: My heart is pounding sot 
Ye&emeyevna : This is the end of me! J 

Milon: The villains! Oft my way here T saw a crowd of people 
who had taken hold of her! And in spite of her resistance and her 
cries for help, they were leading her down the steps to a carriage. 
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Sophia: Here is my liberator 1 
Starodum; My friend! 

Fravdi s t (to Yeremevevna) : Tell me immediately where they were * 
going to take her, or like the wicked woman that you are— 

Yeremeyevka: They were going to marry her, my dear sir. to 
marry her off! 

Mrs. Prostakov (behind the scenes): You rogues! Thieves! 
Scoundrels! Ill have you all flogged to death! 


SCENE III 

The some , Mr. and Mrs. Prostakov, and Mitrofan 

Mrs, Prostakov: Am I not mistress in my own house.' (Pointing 
to Mi LON.) A stranger is using threats,, and my orders are of no 
account. 

Mr. Prostakov: Am I to blame? 1 

Mitrofan: Let's give a lesson to the servants. V Together. 

Mrs, Prostakov :■ I wish I were dead I j 

FravdiN: This assault which I have witnessed gives you the right 
as her uncle, and you, as her fiance— 

Mrs. Prostakov: Fiance! 

Mr. Prostakov: What foots we arc! > Together* 

Mitrofan ; Go to the devil, at! of you! j 

Fra vein t —to demand from the government that this offense to her 
shall be punished with all the rigor of the law, I shall summon this 
woman to court at once as a disturber of the peace, 

Mrs. Prostakov (falling on her knees) : Gentlemen, I am guilty! 
Pravdin: Her husband and son cou!d not help participating in the 
offense. 

Mr. Prostakov : Guilty through no fault of mine! 1 Together, foiling 
Mitrofan : Guilty, uncle! J on fkrir knees* 

Mrs, Prostakov* Ah, me—I h m a silly fool! What have I done! 


SCENE IV 

The same and Skqtinin 

Skotinjk: Well, sister, it would be a good joke p if— Eah! What's 
this ? All the family on their knees l 

Mbs* Prostakov (still on her knees) t Ah. my lord! A sin confessed 
is half forgiven. It's my sinl Don't ruin me! (To Sophia.) My 
dearest darling, my own, forgive me! Have mercy on me (pointing to 
her husband and son) and on them ioo H poor orphans! 
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Skqtinin: Why, sister? Have you gone crazy? 

PitAVBfN: Be silent Skotinin. 

# Mrs, Prqstakov: The Lord grant you and your dear fiance hap¬ 
piness ! What do you want my life for ? 

Sophia (to Starodum): Unde dear, HI overlook the offense 1 

Mrs. Prqstakov {raising her hands towards Starodum) : Kind sir! 
You too, forgive me, a sinner! I am only a human being, not an angel. 

Starodum : I know p I know that it is impossible for a man to be 
an angel. Yet neither must he be a devil. 

Milos : Her offense and her repentance are both worthy of contempt. 

Pravbin (to Starodum) : At the least complaint from you p on just 
one word f rom you to the government—no one can save her* 

Starodum : I do not wish to ruin any one. I forgive her. 

(+4U jump up from their kneeling position,) 

Mrs. Frqstakov: You have forgiven 1 Ah + beloved sir! Well! 
Now HI teach those rascally servants of mine. Now TO take them 
one by one, I'LI find out who let her get sway, No p you rogues, no, 
you thieves! Ill not forgive this disgrace, upon my life! 

Pravdis: But what do you want to punish your servants for? 

Mrs. Prqstakqv: Ah* dear sir; what a question! Am I not the mis¬ 
tress of my own people? 

* Pravdik: And you think you have a right to flog them whenever 
you take the notion? 

Skotinin : Isn't a nobleman at liberty to beat his servant when he 
feds like it? 

PteAVDin: When he feels like it? What a desire! You are frank, 
Skotinin. (To Mrs. Prqstakov.) No, madam, nobody is at liberty 
to tyrannise. 

Mrs. Prqstakov: Not at liberty! A nobleman can't even flog his 
servants whenever he likes? What about the privileges given by the 
Nobility Law? 

Starodum : You are clever at interpreting the ukases, 

Mrs, Frostakov: You are joking, sir; but I'll give it to them right 
now, every single one of therm « . . (Tries to go.) 

Pravdin (stopping her): Wait a minute, madam! (Taking out a 
paper attd speaking to Ms. ProstakOV is a solemn voice.) In the 
name of our government I hereby command you to summon all your 
servants and peasants, in order to announce to them that, because of 
the cruelty of your wife, connived at by your own utter stupidity, 

I the government empowers me to take under wardship your house and 
villages. 

Mb. Prostakov : Ah! What have we come to! 
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Mrs, Prostakov: What I A new disaster! What for? What for, 
dear sir? That I am mistress in my own house— 

Fravdin : An inhuman mistress whose wicked temper cannot be 
tolerated by a well-ordered government. (To Mr. Prqstakov.) 
Please go. 

Ml Prostakqv (goes out, waving his hands) : Who's to blame for 
this, mother! 

Mrs, Prostakov (distressed ): Oh, what a misfortune has come 
upon us! Oh, how terrible! 

Skotintn (aside ); Whew! whew I At this rate they'll find me 
out, too. Why, at this rate any Skotinin can get under a wardship. . . , 
I’d better clear out while Pm still safe. 

Mrs* Prostaxov: IVe lost everythingl Ym done fori 

Skotinin (/a Starodum): I was on my way to you to find out 
something. The favored suitor— 

Starodum (pointing to Milgn) : There he is ! 

Skotinin: He is. hey? Then I have no business here. Get the 
carriage ready and— 

Pravdin: And then go back to your pigsty. I warn you, too: be 
careful. I have heard that you treat your pigs much better than your 
own serfs* 

Skotinin (stepping aside, cowardly} : My dear sir, how can I have 
any liking for human beings? Just consider: men and women try to 
show me how clever they are, but among my pigs I am the cleverest 
cne^ 

Fra vein: Don’t forget, however, to Mm ail the Skotinins of what 
is threatening them. 

Skotinin: Why not lend a hand to my friends? I'll let them all 
know that their people should— 

Fravdin : Be treated with more affection, or at least , . , 

Skotinin: Well? 

Fravdin: At least not be molested. 

Skotinin (going out) ; At least should not be molested. 


SCENE V 

Mrs. Prostako v ± Starodum, Prayein, Mitrofan, Sophia and 

Yrremevevna 

Mrs. Prostakov (to Fravdin) - Oh. my dear sir, have mercy on 
me! What will it profit you? Can't you revoke the ukase somehow? 
Are all ukases always carried out ? 

Fravdin: I shall never violate the law. 
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Mrs. Prqstakov : Postpone it for three day$ p anyhow. 

I'd show them! 

Pravdin: Not even three hours, 

StaRODlm: Yes, my friend! Even in three hours she can do so 
much damage that it'll take a lifetime to straighten it out. 

Mrs, Prqstakov: But how, my dear sir, can yon attend to all the 
petty details? 

Pravdin : That's my own business. What does not belong to you 
will be returned to its proper owners, and— 

Mss. PsosTAxov; How about paying off our debts? The teachers 
haven't had full wages as yet. 

Pravdin: The teachers? (To Yeremeyevna.) Are they here? 
Show them in. 

Yeremeyevna; They’re most likely somewhere near by. What about 
the German, sir? 

Pravdin: Call them all in, 

(Yeremeyevna goes out.) 

Pravdin: Don’t worry, madam; I'll satisfy them alt 

Starqdum [seeing that Mrs. Frostakov is distressed ): Madam, 
you will feel much better yourself when you have no power to do 
harm to others, 

Mrs, Prostakov: Thank you for such an honor I Of what use am 
I, if in my own house my hands are tied? 


SCENE VI 

The same, Yeremeyevna, Vralman, Kuteyxin* and Cipherkin 

Yeremeyevna (showing in the teachers. To Pravdin) : Here they 
are, dear sir, all our rascals. 

Vralman: Your Honor? Dit you ask for me? 

XuTEYKtN (to Pravdin) : They called unto me ? and I came* 

CiphERKIN: What is your command, your Honor? 

Stasouum (at the sight of Vralman, looking steadily at him) : 
Why, so it’s you, Vralman! 

Vralman {recognizing Starodum) : Ay p ay. ay* ay! It cez you* 
my dear master. (Kissing the skirt of Starodum's kaftan.) Are you 
feeling veil, my lort? 

Pravdin: What? Do you know him? 

Starodum : Of course I know him. For three years he was my 
coachman. 

(All are surprised.) 

Pravdin: A marvelous teacher 1 
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Starodum ; And so you are a teacher here, Vralman! iSreally 
thought that you were an honest man and would not attempt anything 
that you weren't fitted for, 

Vralman ; Vat can one do, my dear master! I am not the first, I 
am not the last one! I vandered for tree monts in Moscow vidout a 
jop; nobody vants a coachman l I had eezer to die of hunger, or be 
a teacher, 

Pravdin (to the toothers) : In the name of the government I ha%e 
become the guardian of this house and I hereby dismiss you. 

Opherkin ; Nothing could be better. 

Kuteykin: You dismiss us, your Honor! But we must settle our 
accounts first. 

Pravdin: What Is it you want? 

Kuteykin : No, my dear sir, my bill is not exceeding short. They 
owe me for a half-year's tuition, for the shoes which I have worn out 
In these three years, for my rent, and then again I often made trips 
here for nothing, and—- 

Mas. Prostakov: You greedy soul! Kuteykin! What is this for? 

Pravdin: Don't interfere, madam, please. 

Mrs, Prostakov; If the truth of the matter he told, what did you 
teach Mitrofanushka? 1 

Kuteykin: That's his business, not mine. 

Pravdin (to Kuteykin): AU right, ail right. (To Cipherkin.) 
How much do you receive? 

CmiERKiN: Me? Nothmg a 

Mrs. Prostakov: My dear sir, lie got ten rubles one year, but he 
hasn't got a kopek yet for the last year. 

Cipherkin i Well then: let those ten rubles cover the shoes I have 
worn out in two years. We are even now. 

Pravdin : And for the tuition? 

ClFHERKlN: Nothing. 

Starodum : Why nothing? 

CiPHERKiN: I won’t charge anything. He didn’t learn anything 
from me. 

St a rod UM: Just the same—you must be paid, 

CiPHERKiM: S T o reason for it. I served my tsar for over twenty 
years. I took money for that service; but for doing nothing I have 
never received pay, and I won’t take any now. 

Starodum: Here’s an honest man indeed? (Starqduw and Milon 
take money from their purses.) 

Pravdin : Aren’t you ashamed, Kuteykin ? 

Kuteykin ( bowing his head ) ; Shame on me, a sinner! 
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Starodum (to Cipher kin) : This is for you, friend, for your good 
heart, 

'• Cn*KEftK|N : Thank you, your Honor! I am grateful! You may 
give me a present, if you like, I shall never in my life demand any 
reward without deserving it, 

Milon {handing him money) t Here is some more for you, my man! 
Cipher kin : Thank you, too. 

(Pravdin also gives him money.) 

Ctm erkin : But what for, your Honor? Such favors! 

Pravdin ; It's because you are not like Kuteykin. 

Ci therein: Why. your Honor! I am a soldier! 

~ Pravdin {to Cipherki s ) : Well, now go; the Lord be with you! 
(Cipherkin goes out.} 

Pravdin; And you, Kuteykin, will you come here to-morrow and 
settle your bill with the mistress herself? 

Kuteykin (running away) : With herself! I renounce everything! 
Vralman (to Starodum) : Don't desert your olt servant, your 
Honor! Tak me mil you t 

Starodum; But, Vralman, I imagine you have lost your skill with 
horses. 

Vralman; Ach no, dear master? Leeving with my masters here 
1 has alvays seemed to me like leeving among ze horses in ze stable, 

SCENE Vll 
The same and Valet 

Valet (to Starodum) : Your carriage is ready. 

Vralman; May I drive it? 

Starodum : Go, take a seat on the coach box. 

{Vralman goes out.) 


SCENE VIII 

Mrs. Prostakov, Starodum, Milon, Sophia, Pravdin. Mitrofan, 

Yeremeyevna 

Starodum (to Pravdin, holding the hands of Sophia and Milon) : 
Well, my friend! We are leaving. Wish us - . . 

Pravdin : I wish you happiness, which is the right of every honest 

heart, 

Mrs. Prostakov (rushing to embrace her son ) : You alone are left 
to me in all this world, my darling Mitrofanushka! 

Mitrofan; Oh, don't bother me, mother, what a pest! 
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Mbs. Prostakov: So, you too! You too have forsaken me! Ah, 
how ungrateful! (SV faints,) 

Sophia {running toward her)t Oil, Lord! She is unconscious, 

StaroOUN (to Sophia) : Help her, help her! 

(Sophia and YebeheyeVNa attend to Mrs, Prostakov.) 

Pravdin (to Mitrofan); You scamp] How can you be so rude 
to your mother? Her blind love for you is mainly responsible for her 
misfortunes, 

Mitrofan: 2 don’t know, she acted as if she— 

Pravdin: You ruffian! 

Starodum (to Yeresieyevna) : How is she now? How? 

Yeremeyevna (looking intently at Mrs, Prostakov and clasping 
her hands) : She is coming to. dear sir; she is coming to, 

Pravdin (to Mitrofan) : And as for you, I know what to do with 
you, my fellow. Get into the government service! 

Mitrofan (waving his hand ) : As for me, as they direct! 

Mrs, Prostakov (coming to, in despair) : I am done for! I have 
tost mv power! I won't dare show myself anywhere for shame! I 
have no son! 

Staropum ( pointing to Mrs, Prostakov) ; Behold the just reward 
of wickedness! 
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ACT I 
SCENE I 

A d ratting -room; a large clock. At the right, a door leads to 
.Soph v a s room, from which are heard a piano and o flute; later they 
become silent. Liza asleep in the middle of the room, half hanging out 
of art armchair. 

It is early morning; day is just breaking, 

Liza (suddenly wakes, gets up and looks round) : 

It s dawning! There! How fast the hours go skipping? 

I begged for bed; "Oh no!" they said, 

“We’ve asked a friend: yoa'11 watch instead; 

Don t dare to take a nap till off your chair you’re slipping?” 

Just now they might have caught me tripping. 

It’s day! I'll tell them. 

(Knocks at Sophva’s door.) 

Please, there! Miss f 
Dear, dear! Well have to pay for this 1 
Your party’s lasted on til! day. 

You’re deaf then ? Mr. Alexey! 

Miss Sophy? Even fear can’t make them move. 

(Leaves the door.) 

Perhaps we'll have papa 
An unexpected guest, ha ha! 

I like my work when missus is in love! 

Come! Time to part. It’s morning, sir? 

Sophya: What rime is it? 

Lwa : The house is all astir, 

Sophya (tTtside): What time is it? 

?T iza: It's seven, it’s eight, it’s nine. 

Sophya (inside) : That isn't true. 

Liza (leaves the door) : Oh, love is fine! 

They will not hear a word one utters. 

Suppose I go and draw the shutters! 

St 
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I'll just turn on the dock, it’s got 3 fine alarum; 

Let's make it strike the hour. 

(Ciiiflfrj on a chair and moves the hand round. The dock strikes 

and plays a tune.) 

(Famusov comes in.) 

SCENE IT 
Liza and Famusov 

Liza: Oh I Master’ 

Famusov: Master, yes! 

(Stops the striking.) 

ft’s you, you naughty girl, you harum-scarum! 

What all the row's about, I simply couldn’t guess! 

Why that’s a flute, thought I; the grand piano, surely: 

For Sophy that’s a trifle early, 

Liza: Oh no, sir! I—by some mistake— 

Famusov : So that's it ? By mistake ? You keep more wide-awake! 
But I know what you meant— 

(Squeezes up and makes up to her.) 

You humbug! You disgrace! 

Liza : Humbug yourself sir! Do such laces suit your face? 
Famusov: H’m! Bashful! Yet there’s naught, you’ll find, 

But tricks and whimsies tn her mind. 

Ljza ; Leave off! It's you're behaving queerly! 

Remember, sir, you're growing old! 

Famusov ; Well, nearly. 

Liza: If some one comes and finds us here! 

Famusov: And who should come, my dear? 

Why, she’s asleep. (Pointing.) 

Liza : She’s just now gone to bed. 

Famusov : Just now ? And what all night? 

Liza : Sal up and read. 

Famusov: So, that’s her latest taste; it seems it’s hard to quench. 
Liza : Oh yes, she locks her door and reads aloud in French. 
Famusov: Just say that's nonsense, if her eyes she wants to keep; 
There's not much sense in all this poring, 

French books won’t let your mistress sleep. 

And Russian books soon set me snoring. 

Liza: Yes, when she's up, I’ll say, sir, 

I’m sure you’ll wake her up! Oh, please do go away, sir. 

Famusov: Wake up? 'Twas you that set the dock a whirl, 
You’ve routed out the neighbors with your playing. 
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Liza (at the top of her voice} : Here drop it, sir! 

Fam u$ov (stops her mouth) : Don't scream so loud, my girl; 

Your wits are straying! 

Liza : But I’m afraid that soon, as sure as not— 

Fa m usov: What? 

Liza: time, sir, that you knew yotlYe not a baby: 

Young ladies 3 sleep is light as may be; 

Just creak the door K or breathe a word— 

They wake immediately, 

Faljusgv: How absurd! 

Sophva (inside) : Here. Liza ! 

Famusov: Sh! (Creeps out on tiptoe.) 

Liza (alone) : He’s gone! Oh, save us from 

our masters! 

With them you’re on the watch with every step you move. 

God help you! Worse than all disasters 
Your master’s anger or your master’s Jove. 


SCENE in 

Liza; Sopiiya, with a candle, followed by Mqlchalin 

Sophva : What, Liza? How you made me start! 

You're making such a noise, 

Liza: I know you hate to part; 

You think that’s not enough, locked in alone all night. 

Sofhya: What s this? Broad daylight! Yes, vou’re right. 

(Puts out the light.) 

Broad day? How sad! How quick the nights are gone! 

Liza: You’re gloomy, miss.— For me—I can’t go on! 

Just now your pa came in, it nearly struck me dead 1 
‘I did the best I could, I don’t know what I said— 

(To Mqlchalin.) Well, are you turned to wood? Sir, please to m a ke 
your bow! 

Be off: no time for courting now. 

Look up, and see the clock! Glance out there, down below. 

The streets arc full of people long ago, 

They’re moving in the house; the mops and brooms are plying. 
Sophva: Who notes, in happiness, how time is flying? 

Liza: Then don’t take note, that's your affair! 
ut I’m supposed to watch; it’s I the blame shall bear. 

Sophya (to Molchalik) : Well, go! Again we part, to bore our* 
selves all day. 
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. Lord help ymi! Tate that hand away 1 

{Parts them. In the doorway MolcHAUn runs ivto Famusov.) ^ 


SCENE IV 

Liz a, Sos-HYA, Molchalin, Famusov 
Famusov: What a coincidence! Moichalin, yon, man. 


I,‘air. 



1 ou too. an i y “ .. f , 

A.nd why God made you meet so very out of season. 
So phya: He’s only just come in this minute. 

_ m. m £1 + T--T, KJtV| fr f f*l r " 1 im fflV WTil ! W . 
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And you, miss, straight rrom d 
With some young man in tow! 


All night you read absurd romances, 

And here’s the fruit of all these hooks, 

*Tis all Kuznctsky Bridge,* and those infernal Frenchmen, 

Who send their authors, hards and fashions to their henchmen: 

They- wreck our brains, they wreck our purses. 

Creator, save us from these curses, . 

Their hat shops, bonnet shops, their hair-pin, cye-and-hook shops, 

Their cook-shops and their book-shops! 

Sophya ; Excuse me, please, papat You make my head go round; 
You scared me quite. Even now my breath I've hardly Found. 

You chose to rush in here, so gruff and grumbly ; 

You’ve made me quite confused. 

Famusov: 1 thank V 00 humb1 ** 

I put you out 1 All right! 

Ran in so quick, and gave a fright? 

No, miss! I'm out of sorts myself; I get no rest. 

All day I rush about as if I were possessed, 

My office work, it never lets me be ; 

First this one comes, then that, and all are after me, 

But say, did I expect these worries, this deception? 

Sophya: From whom, papa? ___ _ _ 

•Kuznatsky Bridge was and is ihe principal and most fashionable street in 
Moscow tor shopping- 
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Fa w usov: A strange enough conception ! 

I love to scold without a reason! 

Stop crying! Hear a word in season! 

Your infant mind I fed with ladle* 

I watched your training from the cradle: 

Your mother died—I managed, for your mother, 

In Madam Roche to find another* 

I set to guide your steps that excellent old creature, 

Wise head, rare character and kindly nature; 

The only thing I have against her: 

For fifty extra pounds, poor spinster, 

She skipped away at some one's mean suggestion. 

But madam*® not the question; 

Before your eyes for model you have ample; 

You've got your own papa's example, 

Now just you look at me! Perhaps I'm not athletic— 

Gray-haired, but full of life, by no means on the shelf: 

Free—widower, but master of myself. 

Known everywhere for conduct most ascetic— 

Ltza : By leave, sir— 

Fam usov: Hold your tongue, I say! 

What dreadful times! One can't move any way! 

We're all precocious, all too clever, 

Our daughters worst of all—the simplest folk, I never! 

These languages, how fell their pqw T er! 

These tutor-tramps we hire on board, or by the hour! 

Say, is there anything we do not teach our daughters? 

To song and dance, to sighs and fondling, school their lives, 

As if we're training them for strolling actors' wives ! 

(To Mqlchalin.) And you, kind visitor, w p hat brings you to these 
quarters ? 

I took the homeless boy; I fostered him with care; 

I chose you for my clerk and got you made assessor; 

When you were moved to town, Was I was intercessor; 

Yes, but for me you'd still have stuck in Tver. 

Sopitya: I really can’t make out the cause of all this pother. 

He # s living in the house. A wonderful event! 

He comes into a room and chances On another. 

Famusov: By chance T — or chanced because he meant? 

And Why the two of you—a chance that in you walked I 
Sdpeya: That's what the chance consists of, clearly. 

Vou shouted just outside! You frightened me severely ; 

So off I started running at the double 1 
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Famusov: Then all this how-dy-do she lays on me, it seems! 

Most inconvenient, my voice should give such trouble. 

Sophya; A trifle troubles after troubled dreams. 

Tell you my dream ? And then you 11 see it quite, 

Famusov: What is this all ahout? 

Whya You’d Uke to hear? 

All right ! 

Famusov : 

Sop it v a ; Well! Do you see, in dreamland yonder 
All round a flowery mead I wander, 

To find 


Some herb—-I don’t remember of what kind, 

When suddenly a friend—the kind we sometimes see. 

A friend you feel you've known forever, 

Was walking by my side, so quiet and so clever. 

But why!—Vou know a man who's poor as poor can be— 

Famusov: Oh, daughter, spare the blow and say no more. 

No match for you, if once he’s poor. 

Sophya: Then sky and meadows, all is swept beyond our range: 

In darkened room we sit. To make the whole more strange, 

The floor is gaping; out come you, 

Your hair on end, your face of deathly hue. 

The doors all slam and fly ajar: 

Strange things come in—half man, half beast they are; 

They part us, they torment the friend that sat beside me; 

It seems the dearest thing I bad is missing; 

I strain across to him—“you seise him and deride me, 

All round the monsters glower—groans, laughter, roars and hissing; 
He’s dragged off shrieking; 

I wake, and there was some one speaking; 

Your voice it was! What’s that, thought I, so early? 

So in I ran—-and here were you and he. 

Famusov: A silly dream it seems to me. 

If that’s all right, there’s nothing missing surely, 

There’s devils and there’s love, there’s horrors and there’s flowers; 

(To Molchalin.) 

But you, sir, by the powers— 

Molchalin : I heard your voice— 

Famusov: I like that greatly! 

It’s all my voice, they say: please note how accurately 
They all catch up the sound and from their couches fly; 

My voice that brought you here! But why, yes, tell me why? 
Molchalin : With papers, sir! 
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Famusqv: There aren't enough, you find? 

I P d so much like to know why ah this hurry 
For documents of every kind! ( Gets up.) 

Now. Sophy dear. III spare you further worry ; 

Queer dreams there often are and wakings still more queer. 

You went to find a herb; instead, 

You stumbled on a cavalier! 

Fut all that nonsense from your head; 

They 1 re silly things, these signs and wonders: 

Be off to bed F to sleep some more. (7> Molchalis\) 

And now our papers well explore, 

Molchaun: I brought them to report some blunders; 

They can't go out without correction: some, I see. 

Are contradictory, anti much beside the point, 

FamUSOV: There's one thing puts my nose all out of joint.— 

See that they don't pile up! That's good enough for me; 

If you'd your way, you'd keep the lot; 

For me, beside the point or not, 

I treat them all one way; 

Once signed, why let them go, I say! 

{Goes out, allowing Mglchalin to precede Juiw.) 

SCENE V 
Sophya and Liza. 

Liza: Well, come! YouTe lucky, miss; what fun to think he p s gone 
But no! Well do the laughing later on; 

The prospects black; Fvenot a tooth hut chatters; 

It p s not the doing wrong: it's what they say ± that matters, 

Sophya : Let blame who likes! It's not from that Fm shrinking; 
It's what papa will do h that sets me thinking. 

Rough, ruthless, quick to take amiss 
He always was: but after this— 

Well, you yourself can judge—* 

Liza : I judge by what I know I 

If you're locked up F perhaps hell let me be; 

More likely—Lord-a-mercy me!— 

Molchalin and myself—we all shall have to go. 

Sophya: But only think how fortune is capricious! 

When things look black it turns to gladness; 

And then when nobody can have one thought of sadness— 

Such charming musk too—that time was so delicious* 
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It seemed that fate itself protected. 

With naught to worry till the morning— 

And trouble comes, when least expected ! 

Liza ; Well, that’s just it, miss! you despised my stupid warning, 
Thought my advice beneath you, far, 

And there you are 1 

What need to seek a better prophet? 

I always said: this love, there’s nothing will come of it. 

No, not for generations. 

Like all you Moscow folk, your father’s this at bottom: 

He'd like a son-in-law with titles, decorations; 

And decorations—well, not every one has got ’em. 

And then, of course, a pot of money, 

Enough to cut a dash, give dances—that’s his notion: 

For instance, Colonel Skalozub, my honey— 

A balance at the bank, and certain of promotion. 

Sophya: How wondrous nice! A prospect full of mirth. 

What talk of troops and drillt The Lord deliver! 

There’s not a word of sense he's uttered since his birth. 

What! Marry him? I’d jump into the river. 

Liza : Well yes, miss! He’s absurd, and how he drones away ! 
But tic it soldier OT civilian, 

For feeling, liveliness and humor—in a million 
It’s Mr, Chatsky any day. 

I’d never wish to give you pain; 

That’s gone, and can’t return again f 


But I remember—• 

Sopjiya: What? Yes, he’s the one 

The foibles of you* friends to chaff with. 

He talks and jokes. I find that s fun; 

There’s no one that one cannot laugh with! 

Liza : And nothing else, you think? I've known him broken-hearted. 
Poor fellow ! I can see the moment when you parted. 

“You crying, sir!” said I. “Cornel Live and die in laughter. 

“Ah, Liza, but I well may weep.” said he; 

“For who can say for sure what I shall find hereafter, 

How much, perhaps, is lost to me? 

As if he knew, poor soul, that ere three years were gone— 

Sophya: Be careful 1 Don’t forget, 1 won’t be put upon! 

Perhaps I have behaved with neither rhyme nor reason, 

I know! I please myself 1 But tell me, where’s the treason ? 

I never proved untrue; say who’ll make that reproof ? 

Yes! He and I, I know, grew up beneath one roof. 
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Time was, the two of ns were not apart all day, 

And ties of youthful friendship come that way. 
He left; our company had doubtless come to pall 
He hardly ever came to cal!. 

Then in he rushed again—this time as lover, 

With no attempt his moods to cover. 

He's clever, sharp, and talks no end: 

It seems that every one's his friend. 

Well then, he thought, a genius he would prove 1 
The man could not sit still, was always on the roam; 


Oh, if you're really deep in love. 

Why try to be so smart? Why go so far from home? 

Liza; Where is he now? In what far quarters. 

They say he takes a cure and drinks the bitter waters; 

I shouldn't think he’s ill: more likely just worn out. 

Sophya: And no doubt happiest with freakish tolks about. 

The man I like is much more nice, 

Molchalin never fails himsdt to sac ri lice. 

No liberties 1 Alt through so timid and uncertain ; 

With one like him, so quick the night-time goes! 

We sit and sit; long since, it’s dawn outside the curtain; 

And what d’you think we’re doing.' 

L iZA . Goodness knows! 

Sophy a ; Well, first of alt my hand he’ll take, 

Then sigh as if his heart would break, 

With ne’er a word too much; and so all night he stays, 

His hand in mine, and there he'll gaze and gaze. 

You’re laughing! Why, what for? I’d like to know the reason; 
Your loud guffaws seem scarce in season. 

Lt 2 A: No, misst I can’t forget your good old auntie s worry. 
When that young French mossoo had left her in a hurry. 

Poor dear old lady, she was in despair; 

She tried in vain to hide her woe: 

She quite forgot to dye her hair. 

And in three days 'twas white as snow. 

(Continues to laugh loudly.) 

Sophya (offended) : And so, you seem to think, they 11 speak of 
hereafter! 

Liza : Oh, miss, you’re angry with my silly laughter, 

Oh no, indeed, miss! Not at all, miss! 

I laughed, to cheer you with some mad concent. 

(.Servant comes in, followed by Cfiatsky.) 
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SCENE VI 

Sophy a* Liza, Servant* Ciiatsky 
Servant; It’s Mr, Chatsky come to ca11* miss! {Goes out,) 

SCENE VII 

SoPHYA, LlZA J ChATSKY 

Chatsky I So early—yet a foot r and I am at your feet 
(Ardently kisses her hand.) 

Well E Mayn't I have a kiss? I'm not expected ? Speak! 
You're glad ? Not glad ? Now look rue in the eyes! 

S urprised ? No more ? For me it's a surprise! 

As if J’d only left Jast week, 

Or, irte-A-tHe all yesterday* 

We'd bored each other till we’d naught to say! 

No faintest trace of Iqvel You*re wonderfully pretty * 

But memory, feeling, no—the more's the pity! 

For five and forty hours I never blinked an eye, 

And hurricane and storm, seven hundred versts went by— 

With all my senses numbed, thrown out not once or twice—■ 
And well repaid when I get home ! 

Sophya * Oh, Chatsky, but Fin glad you've come! 

Chatsky: You're glad? That’s very nice: 

But gladness such as yours not easily one tells. 

It rather seems to me, all told, 

That making man and horse catch cold* 

I've pteased myself and no one else! 

Liza : There* sir: and if you'd stood on this same landing here 
Five minutes, m t not five ago* 

You’d heard your name as clear as clear. 

You say> miss! Tell him it was so. 

Sophy a : And always so—nq less, no more, 

No, as to that, I’m sure you can't reproach me; 

Each passer, people at the door* 

Each traveler from abroad, each stranger who’d approach me, 

A sailor even I’d ask* you know* 

Oh, had he never chanced to pass you in your cart? 

Chatsky; Well, let's suppose it's so! 

Thrice blessed who believes ; believing warms the heart. 

Good God! To think I'm back again with you. 

In Moscow! How your face has altered too! 
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That age of innocence ! Well I remember 
How some Jong evening in November, 

We r d come and disappear, go skipping here and there* 

And play, and push about a table or a chair. 

In front your father sat, with Madam at piquet- 
That corner that we liked; there, if I don't forget— 

I f door or table creaked, we'd start and look away. 

Sophva: How childish! 

Chatsky: Yes* miss, and tcniay 

You're seventeen, as pretty as they grow— 

Incomparable—yes, and that, of course, you know. 

That's why you look abashed and keep a downcast eye. 

Well, have you got in love? I want a quick reply. 

No thinking ! Now! Don't get confused I 
Sophya: And say who wouldn't be? 

Your questions come so quick! You look so hard at me! 

Cbat&ky: What's more worth looking at? I think it is excused! 
Now tell me* what can Moscow show me new? 

A ball last night, to-morrow there'll be two; 

One's had good luck, another's met reverses* 

The same o!d talk! The same old album verses! 

Sophya : You run down Moscow? Why of travel make such fuss? 
Where better? 

Chatsky ; Where there's none of us. 

Well, how + s your father now ? And does he still keep faith* 

And love his English club till death? 

Your Unde Tom, has he gone off the hooks? 

And then that what's-hls-name? A Turk or Greek by looks* 

The dark-complexioned chap with spindle legs like stalks: 

I can't remember™ What d'you cal! ; 

In drawing-room, in dining-hall. 

Yon can*l go in but there he walks* 

And then those boulevard Graces three, 

They've grown more juvenile for generations; 

They've tons of kith and kin! With sisters' help, you 11 see* 

They'll have all Europe for relations. 

And then our sunshine, our delight: 

You read upon his brow '*Free Ticket^' and "First Night"; 

His house was like a grove, all painted green; 

Himself was fat, his actors lean. 

Remember at the ball, that night we found together, 
in one of his back rooms behind a kind of veil 
They'd stowed away a man who trilled Like nightingale. 
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A winter bard of summer weather. 

And that consumptive man, your kinsman, learnings foe— 

The Education Board was where he got his berth— 

Who claimed an oath from high and low 
To hide the aEphabct from every soul on earth. 

Once more it is my fate to meet the whole dull train; 

They 11 bore me quite to death. Yet who in a!t is comely? 

And when from years abroad you've just got back again. 

Even your country Y smoke, how sweet it is, how homely! 

Sophya: I ought to send you to Aunt Patience 
To make a list of our relations. 

Chatsky: And auntie's still a spinster, still Minerva? 

Still Catherine the Great's devoted server? 

With pupils and with pugs house full to suffocation? 

Oh, yes, we must talk education. 

It seems that as we used to do. 

We alE take pains to raise whole regiments of teachers— 

I've rather more than you, I got them cheaper too ; 

It can't be said they Ye very learned creatures 
For here, on pain of Heaven's own choler. 

They make us write each booby down 
As every one a first-Hclass scholar. 

Our mentor—can you see his nightcap, dressing gown? 

All signs of learning deep, the fingers stained with ink— 

Oh, how our childish minds turned shy with trepidation! 

How from our earliest times we learned to think. 

Without the Germans no‘salvation! 

And Monsieur Guiltaumot, that livdy Frenchman too. 

He isn’t married yet? 

Sophya : To who? 

Chatsky: to some princess he might be plighted; 

Fukheria Andrevna for example. 

Sophy a : A dancing-master ? He ? 

Chatsky : Why not? He has been knighted. 

Of us, it*s true, you’d ask heth rank and fortune ample. 

But Guiltaumot—why that’s the style to-day: 

At all big gatherings, at feasts of parish bodies 
There’s still the strife of tongues, in quite the Bible way. 

There’s French and Nizhny Novgorodish! 

Sophya: A strife of tongues? 

Chatsky: Yes, two! No less success ensures. 

Liza : Twould not be easy, sir, to find a match for yours. 
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Chatsky: At any rate, no nonsense in it. 

That's news! I just enjoy a happy minute— 

Itseeing you has fired my mind’—- 
I talk and talk! At times you’d hardly find 
Motchalm's self more dull. Where is he, by the way ? 

And hasn’t he by now found anything to say ? 

Time was, if some one showed some verses weak and sloppy. 

He’d read them through and ask, Oh, mayn't he make a copy? 

But as for that, he’ll rise! He’ll make his way, the rogue! 

Men who say nothing are in vogue. 

Soph va (ejj'de) : It's not a man 1 A snake! 

- (Abut! and constrained.) I’d like to ask you so— 

I'Jow have you for a joke or in distress o [ mind 
Said somehow, by mistake, of some one something kind. 

Not now. but in your childhood, don’t you know? 

Chatsky: That naive, that tender time! The thought had half un¬ 
nerved me; 

Oh, why so far away? And now, 'lis well you've served me! 

The jingling bells ring out harmonious, 

And rushing headlong o'er the waste of snow, 

By day, by night, to her I go! 

And she receives me, how ? So stern and ceremonious. 

A full half-hour I suffer from your coldness— 

The face of virgin sunk in prayer; 

And yet, believe me, dear, I love you to despair. 

(A moment's silence.) 

But tell me, are the jests I chatter in my boldness 
So bitter that they leave a smart? 

If so, my mind’s at variance with my heart. 

If some queer dog does some queer trick, 

I laugh, but I forget it quick; 

But bid me plunge through fire. I’ll never stop to doubt. 

Sofhya : Well, plunge then! But supposing you come out— 
{Famusov comes in.) 

SCENE VIII 

Sofhya, Liza, Chatsky, Famusov 

Famusov : Another too t 

■ Sophya: Papa, the dream’s come true! 

Famusov (half aloud) : Oh, damn that dream! 

(Sofhya goes out. Chatsky gases at the door icy which she has left.) 
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SCENE IX 

FAMUSOV fold OlATSKY 

Famusov: Well, come! That's just like you. 

Two lines in three whole years he writes, 

Then down from out the clouds he lights! (Tliry embrace*) 

How are you, f riend ? My boy* I hope you're well. 

I'm certain you can tell us if you choose 
A budget of important news ; 

Sit down! Say all there is to tell! (They sit dawn) 

ChatsKV (absently): But Sophy Favlovna* how pretty she has 
grown! 

Famusov: Oh r you young folks, I know, have nothing else to do; 
You think of pretty girls and that alone. 

She made some chance remark,, and you 
Are carried off your head! All sorts of hopes allure you + 

Chatsky: Oh no! Fm not much spoilt by hopes* I can assure you. 
Famusov : IF The dreamt come true/ 1 the words I caught as she went 
out— 

It's you that thought you'd—? 

Chatsky : I f Oh, never! 

Famusov: Then what? Who did she dream about? 

Chatsky: I don't interpret dreams. 

Famusov: It's rubbish, don't believe her! 

Chatsky: But I can say my eyesight's true: 

I never saw—I tell you, sir, 

A living creature could compare with her! 

Famusov: That's all he'll say! Where all these years were you? 
Come, all your wanderings unravel I 
Where are you sprung from now ? 

Chatsky: I've got no time to start; 

All round the world I meant to travel. 

And never did the hundredth part. (Gets up quickly .) 

Excuse my looking in! I thought I’d stop, you know! 

I've not been home. Good-by! Within an hour or so 
I'll come; I won't leave out one fact of interest; 

I'll tell you first, and you shall retail to the rest. 

(At the doorS) How pretty! (He goes out.) 
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SCENE X 
Famusov, ulo ne 

Fa m usov : There now! Which does she prefer? 

"Papa, the dream's come trueF 
We have it straight out loud from her! 

Well, well! I p m wrong. What sent me so askew? 

Molchalin seemed just now more liked than I desire; 

And now from frying-pan to fire ! 

A pauper—and a dissipator* 

As smart a scapegrace as there are; 

Oh, what a heavy charge. Creator, 

To be a grown-up girl's papa ! 

ACT II 
SCENE I 

F am usov and Petrushka 

F am usov: Petrushka, boy, you love surprises dearly, 

This time your elbow's tom. That calendar get down! 

Read! Not like parish clerk, you down. 

But feelingly, with sense and clearly. 

Just wait! Get out your book! Put down my daily tasks. 

We p ll write the week's engagements out, 

Praskovya Fedorovna asks 
On Tuesday to a dish of trout. 

There, what a world! It beats me quite! 

One's mind can't grapple with the question: 

You diet* then you stuff all night! 

Three hours to dine and three days for digestion 1 
Put down—same day—no, that p s not right— 

The funeral, thirteenth of December, 

Oh, human race ! We don't remember 
That each of us must crawl in there— 

To that small box, so tight and square— 

But some have set themselves to leave a reputation, 

And do so: here's an illustration! 

Deceased was a respected Kammerherr; * 

He got his key; he left it to his heir; 


•The Kammerherr was the Groom of the Bedchamber, a rank which was fairly 
liberally distributed among the upper aristocracy; the key ww the badge of office. 
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Well off himself* an heiress off he carried; 

Hi$ children, grandchildren he married; 

And when the good man died, there's none but piped an eye: 

Cosmo Petrovich—rest Ins ashes! 

What first-rate men, I say, in Moscow live and die! 

Write down for Thursday too—wlth two small dashes— 
Or Friday possibly, or Saturday it may be, 

The doctor's wife—put down—-for christening the baby; 

As yet she*s not produced the baby. Still, 

I've got my own idea she will* 

(Chatsky tomes in .) 


SCENE II 

Famusov,, Chatsky, Petrushka 

Fam usov: Who's that? What, Chatsky? Come in, pray 1 
Sit down, my boy. 

Chatsky: You're busy? 

Famusov (to Petrushka) : You can go, 

(Petrushka goes outJ) 

Why, yes! I'm getting down my entries for each day; 

So easy to forget, you know! 

Chatsky: You don't feel very bright, I see T 
Why is it? Is my own arrival not in season? 

Or Sophya Pavlovna, may lie, 

Is she upset for any reason ? 

Your face, your movements, show you're ill at ease. 

Famusov: I've found a puzzle, hoy ; it floors 
My wits. As old as I am, please, 

To squat and dance upon alt fours! 

Chatsky: Well! No one asks you to. nor will; 

I only spoke, unless I’m wrong. 

Of Sophya Pavlovna: I thought she might Ik ill. 

Famusov : Five thousand times, O Lord, the same old song 
He sings for all it’s worth !— 

Now Sophya Pavlovna’s the prettiest thing on earth. 

Now Sophya Pavlovna's not well! 

Say. do you fancy her? You’ve had a spell 
All round the world; perhaps you'd like to marry? 

Chatsky: Why ask? 

Famusov : You might ask me: I think that’s ordinary. 

You see. I’m rather close related— 
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Her father, so Tve heard it stated: 

Tliat counts a bit, I understand. 

Chatsky: Well, tell me what you'd say, were I to ask her hand. 
FAMTOpv: Well, first, don’t play the fool—that's what I F d say, 

Look after your affairs: you leave them rusting. 

But chief of a] I—take service straight away. 

Chatsky : The service? Good! Senility? Disgusting) 

Fam usov: Ah! There you are! You're all too proud. 

Ask what your fathers did, you pushing crowd! 

You’d profit by your dders 1 story; 

Take me* or Unde Maxim, now in glory. 

My unde ate on gold: no silver he'd employ; 

A hundred servants stood to do his least command; 

All stars;* an escort with his fourdn-hand; 

Always at court, and what a court, my boy! 

Hot that you see to-day— 

The Empress Catherine—he knew no meaner sway* 

Then each one weighed a ton, the largest make; 

Each time they bowed, the pigtail mustn't shake* 

Court favorites were still more fine; 

They wouldn't eat or drink your way qr mine. 

But uncle!—where’s your prince or count ?— 

With serious mien, commanding front; 

But times when you must show you're zealous. 

He'd bent! half dquhle, like his fellows. 

Well, one Reception Day, he somehow chanced to stumble 
And nearly broke his neck—so heavy did he tumble; 

The old man groaned —el ydp most ghastly! 

The high imperial smile made clear, it pleased her vastly; 

She deigned to laugh, and Uncle Maxim, how? 

He scrambled up, stood straight he tried to make his bow. 

And fell again: this time he meant to! 

They roared with laughter, and a third time down he went, too. 

Well! What d P you think of that? Now, we should call him clever: 

He fell down badly, got up sound! 

And after; who to whist was asked much more than ever? 

Who always at the court a kindly welcome found? 

Maxim Petrovich! Who from all gets great attention ? 

Maxim Petrovich! Eh? 

Who raises you in rank and draws you up a pension? 

Maxim Petrovich! Yes. Now, pigmies of to-day! 


* Thai is, he was covered with decorations, 
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Chatsky : You’re right I We're stupider of late. 

You well may mourn the world you cherished! 

And how compare or contemplate 

The age we have with what has perished? 

’Tis hard to credit now, though fresh is its renown, 

How he was first in fame, whose neck most oft was bendmg; 

In peace, not war, they bowed their rivals down. 

Bowed with obeisances unending. 

One's down, another’s up and triumphs to his face, 

For those more lucky still spins flattery like lace. 

A downright age of terror and submission, 

And all beneath the mask of zeal to serve vour tsar. 

Your worthy uncle’s peace no words of mine shall mar; 

We won’t disturb his soul’s condition; 

But nowadays who'd say, the trouble it was worth 
Even in an ardor of effaeement, 

For nothing but your neighbor’s mirth 
To break your neck in self-atrasement. 

Yet old contemporary, Jones, 

Perked up that lucky fall to see. 

And shaking in his aged bones, 

He mumbled. I'll be bound: “If that were only met” 

"Tis true, he's everywhere, the man that loves to crawl. 

But shame can bridle now, and ridicule appall; 

No wonder now our tsars of largess arc more chary. 

Fam usOV; Oh, God! He’s joined the Carbonari, 

Chatsky : No! Now of different stuff we’re made— 

Fam usov: A dangerous fellow this! 

Chatsky : Yes, now we breathe more free 

We don’t all hurry off to join the downs’ brigade. 

Fa m usov: Hark, how he talks!—talks as he writes, you see. 
Chatsky : To call at patron’s house, and at the ceiling stare. 

To listen to the talk, to shuffle feet, to dine, 

Pick up a kerchief, fetch a chair— 

Fam usov; He’s preaching license! Monstrous fine! 

Chatsky: A man who goes abroad or lives on his estate— 

Fam usov: Won’t own the powers that rule the state, 

Chatsky : Who serves his work and not his friends— 

F am usov: I’d see those gentlemen should never come in range 
Where Petersburg or Moscow ends- 
Chatsky : Well, well 1 We’ll give your thoughts a change. 
Fauusqv : I'll stand no more of this vexation. 
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Chatsky: I haven't spared your feneration. 

And now ITl leave the laugh to you: 

- Then answer — do ! 

And turn it back on us again! 

HI grin and bear; I won't complain. 

F am usov : I won't even know you, sir. Such ways, I can't abide them. 
Chatsky: I p ve finished! 

F am usov t Never mind, my ears are dosed. 

Chatsky: Why. Ill put nothing bad inside them. 

F am usov (j peaking fast ) : They kick their beds wherever they're 
disposed; 

- When they come home, d'you think they'U live in peace? 

Chatsky: I've stopped] 

Famusov: When will this persecution cease? 

Chatsky : I have no wish to add a sentence, 

Famusov; Leave my poor soul some leisure for repentance! 
(Se&vant comes in.) 


SCENE III 

The same and Servant 

W 

Servant: Sir, Colond Skalozub. 

Famusov {seeing and hearing nothing): Theyll put you through the 
mill; 

As sure as eggs is eggs, they will. 

Chatsky: There's some one called. TheyVe come to find you. 
Famusov: Won't listen! Take him off! 

Ch atsk y : Your servant F j ust behind you! 

Fam USOV : Won't listen. Into court, confound you! 

Chatsky: They're calling you. Do please look round you! 

Fa m usov (turnmg arou nd ) : What! Muticy! The re + s no w 5 to come. 
Servant : Sir F Colonel Skalozub. Am I to ask him in? 

Famusov (rising) : You fool, bow often must I din r 
Yes, beg, invite, ask in: yes, say that I h m at home; 

Say I'm delighted ! Hurry up and dear! 

(Servant goes out.) 

Now, please, my dear good sir, be careful while he's here; 

He's known—the best of reputations; 

Snapped up a host of various decorations; 

■ Promoted fast, and e*tra pay ; 

They 1 11 make him general any day. 

Now do, for heaven's sake, keep quiet as you can. 
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Oh, Alexander! That's not good, my son! 

He often comes to call. good man. 

And I'm at home to every one; 

These Moscow tongues have got no conscience; 

They’ll tell yon Skalozub will marry Sophy. Nonsense! 

I dare say he'd be very glad indeed; 

As far as 1 can see, there's no such urgent need 
To marry her to-morrow or to-day; 

You see, the girl is young, and heaven must take its way. 

Now please! When he comes in, don't arpic or get rash. 

And drop these wild ideas: Tm sure they re utter trash. 

Wdl* there! He doesn’t come! I’m really mystified: 

Ah P yes* they've shown him in the other side. (Goes out quickly *) 

SCENE IV 
Chats ky alone 

Chatsky: Lord! How he skips arid fusses round! 

But Sophy—hasn't she indeed some suitor found? 

For some time past it stems, she’s quite estranged from me; 

The thing w*as hound to be! 

Who is this Skalozub? Papa is clearly won; 

Perhaps Papa is not the only one. 

If three whole years away you roam. 

Don't count on love w r hen you come home. 

(Colonel Skalozub comes in uith Famusov,) 

SCENE V 

Chatsky, Famusov, Skalozub 

Famusov: Sergey Sergeich t step this way! 

Come closer ! Here’s a cozy seat. 

Well warm yon: it's a chilly day. 
m slip the shutter and let out the heat. 

SkaLOZUB (i« deep bass) : Don't move, 111 get my fingers to St; 

An honest officer can never let you do it. 

Famusov: What, mayn't one lift a foot to put one's friends at ease 
Sergey Sergeich. really, please! 

Let's have your hat, your sword belt, come! 

Now p there's the sofa; make yourself at home! 

Skalozub : Oh! any seat you please, whichever is to spare. 
three sit dmun; Chatsky apart) 
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Fa m Usov: Ah, just before we start our conversation— 

I fc d like to think you're some relation— 

Though distant—not to quarrel who is heir! 

You didn't know—some time since I did; 

Your cousin I must thank: 'twas he confided* 

Nastasya Saltykov; it seems, was a connection, 

Skalozub: I haven't any recollection! 

You see* I never served with her. 

Fam usov: Come, Colonel! ThaCs not like you, sir! 

Now I to kinsfolk am respectful as can be, 

I'd find them at the bottom of the sea! 

Outsiders I have few for service here : the others 
Are nearly always sons of cousins, sisters* brothers. 

Molchalin is the only one; 

But you should see the work he's done. 

Each time one must present to post or decoration. 

Well, how can one neglect the man that's a relation! 

But as for that, I know your cousin: he attaches 
The greatest value to the help that you conferred. 

Skalozub: Eighteen-thirteen, it was. We both were in dispatches. 
First in the Tenth Chasseurs, and then the Forty-third. 

Famusov: If I'd a son like that, I'd swell with exultation; 

I think his button-hole lias got some decoration. 

Skalozub : The third of August, yes; we held to the last gasp; 

He got the ribbon, I the clasp. 

Famu$ov : As smart as smart can be, a soldier in a dozen, 

A charming fellow too—your cousin, 

Skalozub : Ah! From the narrow path he all too prone to swerve is. 
He got promotion—all at once he left the service, 

He's in the country—reading, don't you know f 

Famusov: That’s you young men; you read, and down you go. 

But you yourself kept straight all through— 

A colonel long ago, not long a soldier too. 

Skalozub: In brother officers my luck has seldom missed* 

There's always places to be filled: 

Some of my seniors were dismissed; 

And lots of them, you see, got killed. 

Famusov ; To those with whom He's pleased, there s naught the Lord 

denies! 

Skalozub : But some of us, you know, were quicker still to rise. 

The Twelfth Division now—that's looking pretty near 
You only need to name our present brigadier* 

Famusov : But what Is lacking to your own career ? 
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SkaloZUB: I don't complain: I'm not left out. 

To get my regiment I Ve been kept a year in doubt— 

Famusov: You want your regiment, yes! 

Apart from that, as I should guess. 

The rate you go, you're quite a flyer! 

Skalozub: By no means! In the corps there's several are higher: 

I joined the service, sir, in eighteen-nine. 

But if you want your step, there's many a different way; 

I h m a philosopher } I don't at all repine. 

As long as I am general some fine day. 

FaMUSOV : I find you're very right. God keep you safe and sound 
And make you genera!! Then look round— 

You can't put off for all your life— 

We've got to find the general's wife. 

Skalozub : What, wed ? Fve not the least objection, 

Famusov: We've all a sister, niece, or child. You'll make selection. 
No fear, air, of a dearth of spinsters here ■ 

You see them sprouting year by year. 

Come, friend, you'll own that—search the whole world round— 

A capital like Moscow can't he found. 

Skalozub: The city’s circuit is enormous, quite. 

Famusov: Such taste, my boy, such manners exquisite! 

In all, some old tradition runs; 

For instance, by our rule—and nothing can be juster—- 
The father’s honor is the son's. 

A thirebrate man, if only he can muster 
Two thousand serfs, why he may match 
With all dispatch: 

Another may be smart, may boast and make more fuss, 

“He's bright!” we’ll say: "He's got his wits collected! 

But pass as son-in-law I He won’t bamboozle us.” 

It's only here, you see, nobility’s respected. 

Is that the only thing? Take hospitality: 

There's not a stranger but will welcome be; 

Invited guest or not, it's open door; 

For foreigners, why atl the more. 

No matter, honest man or noE, 

For us it's all the same: there's dinner for the lot. 

From head to foot, whoe’er they be. 

On all our Muscovites a special stamp you'll see. 

Be pleased to look at our young men, 

Our youths, our sons and grandchildren. Fine creatures! 

We lecture them; but nine in ten 
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In fifteen years, you'll see, will teach their teachers ! 

And then our elders too—no matter what discussed is, 

"* When once they're under way, each sentence Lord Chief Justice 1 
The real eld family tree; each one of them counts double] 

And of the Government their talk's at times so clever— 

If some one overheard them, there'd be trouble. 

Not that they’d introduce new-fangled notions—never 1 
God bless you, no! Just watch the row they'll raise 
On this, on that, more often just on naught, 

They’ll wrangte, make a noise and ... go their wayst * 
They're all ex-chancellors for wisdom and for thought. 

■* No, I assure you—not at once, no doubt, 

But in the end you’ll never leave them out. 

And then our ladies I Just yon try and master them! 

The ladies judge us all; the ladies who’ll condemn? 

When ladies at their cards set up a great to-do, 

Pray God for patience then! Oh, I’ve been married too! 

Give them commands along the front-line trenches, 

Send them to sit upon the senate benches! 

Irena Vlasyevna! Lukerya Alexevna! 

Tatyana Yuryevna! Pulcheriya Andrevna! 

' And then to see our girls—you’ll look and faint away! 

His Majesty the King of Prussia came this way if 
He couldn't praise too high the Moscow ladies' graces, 

Their nice behavior, not their faces- 
And really, are there girls more highly bred than they? 

They make themselves so grand in fine array 
With velvet, taffeta and crepe; 

See how their lips each word elaborately shape! 

How cleverly they’ll trill each high top note 
Of elegant French airs eroEtc ! 

They simply love a soldier’s coat ; 

But that’s because they’re patriotic. 

Why, surely, alt the whole world round. 

Another capital like Moscow can't be found. 

Skalozub: I think there's no denying 

The fire contributed to Moscow’s beautifying,}: 


•This description ol meetings held to entire the Coven»mmt is almost 
in language with some words oi the Decembrist trader Peslel m his cadence oa 

t Kh?g^redeiS^ S ’Sfilfiwn HI, vanquished by Napoleon at Jena (1805); from 

AKSE A fW A. Fi« .1 .a,* 
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Fam usov; Qh t please don't talk of that: the croakers had their fears; 
Exit houses, pavements, streets—I never! 

Brand-new our Moscow now appears. 

Chatsky: New streets, but prejudices old as ever. 

Rejoice, my friends! No lapse of years* 

Nor fashions, no, nor fires, from them can sever. 

Famusov ; Remember I Hole] your tongue, and don't annoy ! 

I asked you to be still; it's not a mighty favor. 

Excuse me. Colonel, he's my friend, is this young shaver: 

He's poor old Andrew Chatsky f $ only boy; 

Not in the service—can't approve of such vocations, 

He p d be so useful if he'd take the pains: 

Sad ! Very sad! For he’s a lad with brains. 

First class at writing and translations: 

One cannot but regret that one so bright as he— 

Chatsky: Oh ± can't you please regret for some one ebe than me? 

I find your praise as vexing as your blame. 

Fabiusov : Not only I—they all condemn the same. 

Chatsky: Who are our judges? Obsolete as owls, 

At all that + s free in life they raise their senseless howls. 

From fiy~worn newspapers they get their last idea, 

Tne Siege of Eighty-eight,* the Conquest of Crimea; 

They always sing the same old song, 

And* always waiting to reprove one. 

Won't see what in themselves is wrong™ 

That age does not improve one. 

Show us those worthy sirs, the fathers of the country* 

The men that ought to fix the tone for all and sundry; 

Why, surely, it is these, enriched with plunder, 

WhoVe dodged the law-court through their friends and their relations 
And build a splendid house, a very nine days* wonder. 

In which they run to waste in feasts and dissipations; 

And where their foreign guests will never make them yield 
Of that dear age that's gone* the worst extravagances! 

In Moscow find a man whose mouth lias not been sealed 
By dinners^ supper-parties, dances t 
Or he to whom, with scarce our baby clothes outgrown, 

You dragged us off to call* reluctant laggards, 

For some strange reasons of your own— 




* Ochakov, ft strong: fortress of the Turks, was besieged by a part of the army 
of Potemkin kd by Stivorav in 17SB. After he was wounded* the troops, suffering; 
from frost and severe privations, themselves demanded to be led to the attack, and 
stormed the fortress, with enormous loss of life, on December 6 (17). 
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That veteran of titled blackguards! 

The crowd of servants he had got! 

With zealous ser%-ice, in his hours of wine and strife 
'Twas often they had saved his honor and his life— 

One morning he exchanged three greyhounds for the lot ! 

Or else the famous squire, who, just to fill bis leisure. 

Bought up a serf ballet at every country fair, 

Tore children from the arms of parents in despair; 

His Zephyrs all his thought, his Cupids all his pleasure l 
The town was all agape, to gaze on charms so great, 

Bui as his creditors refused to wait, 

Poor Cupids, they were sold in detail, 

The Zephyrs, too, disposed of retail. 

And all of these have lived to old age vigorous, 

And this the kind of man our poverty bids praise! 

These are our judges stern, the censors of our ways! 

And now the moment one of us, 

Of us young folks, is found these low maneuvers spuming, 

No claimant bold for place, of rank not covetous. 

Who plunges in his books a mind that thirsts for learning 
If God's own grace in him has kindled the desire 
For high creative arts, and all that's fair and true. 

They all start shouting: "Robbers! Fire 1 
A. dangerous dreamer !*'*—That s the best they d say tor you* 
Oh, uniform! 'Tis nought but uniform! Before, 

Their feebleness of soul, their intellects so hollow 
Those handsome folds concealed with flourishes galore; 

And them we count it luck to follow. 

No less to uniform our wives and daughters Ijow. 

How long have I myself that weakness thrown behind me? 

I do not fear to yield to aught so childish now; 

But was it strange, with all the rest to find me/ 

When nobles from the Court and heroes of the Guard 
To Moscow came in splendor vying. 

Then how our women all hurrah'd. 

And how they sent their bonnets flying. 

Fa mUSOV (aside) : Oh dear! I see the danger's growing. 
(Aloud.) Sergey Sergeich, I’ll be going; 

There, in my study, I'll await you, (Com out.) 
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SCENE VI 

SKALQZUfc and Chatsky 

Skalozub : I liked it—how in this dekite you 
Hit off with such a spicy flavor 
The way all Moscow loves to favor 
The public pets, the Guard, the Guardsmen—great big loobies, 

Their facings and their gold! The town adores the boobies. 

Now our First Army boys—in what are they behind? 

Our lads are just as smart; they've just as slender figures; 

With us the officers youll find !— 

Why even some of them can gabble French like niggers, 

(Sophya and Liza run in.) 

SCENE VII 

Skalozub, Chatsky, Sofuya, Liza 

ScFHYA {rushing to the toindim) : Good God! lie's fallen down; it's 
killed himt {Falls in a faint.) 

Chatsky: Who? 

Skalozub: Who is it? 

Chatsky: Who's got hurt? 

Lua : She's nearly dead with f right 

Skalozub : But who? Where did he fall? 

Chatsky : And where did he fall to ? 

Skalozub: I hope our good old friend's all right, 

Liza {busy with her mistress) : Youll never dodge your fate when 
once your hour is here. 

Molchalin tried to mount: he hadn't found his seat, 

The horse began to rear* 

And down he came headforemost on the street. 

Skalozub : He must have tugged the reins; he can't know how to ride; 
I P U see which way he fell-—upon his chest or side* owh) 

SCENE VIII 

Chatsky, Sofhya. Liza 

Chatsky: Quick! Tell me how to be of use! 

Liza ( pointing) : There's water in that room, no doubt, 

(Chatsky run* and brings it; all tfmt follows is in a whisper till 
Sophy a recovers.) 
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Let me hear! 


Liza : Pour out a glass ! 

Chatsky: I’ve poured it out. 

Now quick, and get her neckband loose; 

Some vinegar to rub her brow! 

There! Sprinkle with the water! Nowt 
She breathes more free, if close you scan! 

Something to fan her! 

Liza: Here's a fan. 

Chatsky (at the window') : Come here! Look out ! 

Molchalin's up and walks about. 

The merest trifle scared her mind, 

Liza: Young ladies arc that hopeless kind; 

It’s never mighty nerve they've showed 
When folks fall headlong on the road, 

Chatsky : More water on her forehead pour! 

That’s right! Again, again! 

Sophy a (imM a deep sigh ) : Who's standing near. 

I’m half asleep, I'm sure. 

(Loud and fast.) "Where's he? How is he.' 

Chatsky: He’s free to break his neck, I know. 

He needn’t do for you, to spare. 

Sophya: It’s murderous, the coldness that you show. 

To see you, hear you speak, it's more than I can bear. 

Chatsky: You bid me run and chase to his assistance, 

Sophya : Run out, yes, there's your place—and see what you can oo . 
Chatsky: What! leave you here alone, with none to see to you, 
Sophya: You’re better at a distance. 

Oh yes! Another’s hurt for you is a diversion: 

Why, if they killed your father, you’d not care. 

(To Liza.) Come out with me! feet's run l 
Liza (tending her aside) : Think! What’s this mad excursion ? 

He's safe and sound; just come to the window! There. 

(Sophya leans out of the uitidow.) 

Chatsky : Confusion, fainting fit, excitement, anger, fright I 
To make one fall in such a plight. 

It means your dearest friend has come to harm. 

Sophya : They’re coming in. Poor man! He cannot lift his arm 
Chatsky: Could I be killed with him! 

Liza , For company, I see, 

Sophya: Oh no! Just wish and let it be! 

(Skalozub and Molchaun raw •*, the latter with his arm 

bandaged.) 
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SCENE IX 

SOPHYA, LiZA, Chatsky, Skalozl-b, Molchalin 

Skalozub ; Come back to life! No mischief done I 
He’s slightly hurt his arm; 

Except for that, It's all a false alarm, 

Molchalin : I gave you all a scare; forgive me, every one! 
Skalozl'h : Well, there! I didn’t know that that’s enough 
To make you so upset. You came in such a flurry; 

We ail had such a scare: you fainted off. 

And seel There's nothing but the worry. 

Sophy a (not looking at any one) i 
Oh yes, I see: it’s quite absurd, 

Yet even now I’m on the tremble! 

Chatsky (ftrfrfe) : To him no single word. 

Sophya (ar before) ; But as for me, I won’t dissemble. 
No! I'm no coward; Fm alt right: 

Suppose the trap's upset—when once it’s up, nest minute. 
Why there I’m gavly seated in it; 

And yet the least misliap to others scares me quite. 
Although the accident may do no harm whatever— 

With total strangers too—in short one never tells. 

Chatsky (midp): She wants to ask him to forgive her 
For having pitied some one else. 

Skalozub: I’ve got a little tale to tell i 
An elderly princess there is, a seasoned belle, 

A widow, horsewoman—but scant and scanter 
The cavaliers who’ll take her for a canter. 

Last week she had an awful tumble! 

The groom was counting flies and 50 contrived to fumble. 
Apart from that, they say, she’s clumsy as can be; 

So now, poor dame, she’s one rih shorter, 

And wants a husband to support her. 

Sophya (to Chatsky) : Oh, Mr. Chatsky, now I see 
Your heart to ail mankind beats warm and energetic; 

To all your neighbor’s ills you are so sympathetic. 

Chatsky: No doubt, miss. That I’ve made quite plain 
By all the pains I took just now. 

The time I bathed and wiped your brow. 

I cannot say for whom—I brought you back again, 
(Talker Ms hot and goes oat.) 
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SCENE X 

Sophya, Liza, Skalozub, Molchaun 

Sophya (to Skalozub) : YouII come this evening? 

Skalozub : When does it begin ? 

Sophya: Well, not too late! Our friends, our relatives drop in; 
We’ve planned a little dance. As our bereavement’s recent, 

A ball would not be decent. 

Skalozub: Yes, I’ll be there; but now your good papa expects. 

I’ll say good-by. 

Sophya: Good-by, sir. 

Skalozub {shakes hands with Molchalin' ): My respects. 

{Goes o«t.) 

SCENE XI 

Sophya, Liza, Molchauh 

Sophya: Mokhalin, all the time I thought my mind would go! 

How much your life to me, you surely ought to know; 

Why do you risk it, then?— So carelessly you ridel 
Your arm, now. tell me is it dressed.? 

I’ll fetch some liniment, you ought to take a rest. 

Send for the doctor: you’ve no right to let it slide. 

Mo ixit alin : I tied my kerchief round ; since then it doesti t acne. 
Liza ; It’s humbug, I’m prepared to stake. 

Except to hide his face, he’ll need no handkerchief: 

But that’s no humbug, that you both will come to gnef . 

You’ll see how Chaisky’s tongue this spicy story retails, 

And Skalozub, he’ll shake his head, I 1! vow: 

He’ll tell about the faint, he’ll add a hundred details; 

He’s quick to take a joke: who isn’t witty now? 

Sophya: With which of them have I to do? 

I'll choose my friends and own them too, 

Mokhalin, do you think I didn’t have to try? 

When they came in, no word I d say; 

I dared not breathe while they were by, 

Ask how you felt or glance your way. 

M 01 .cn alin: No, Sophy Pavlovna, you’ve no dissimulate. 
Sophya: And how could I be careful theft ? 

I nearly jumped straight out in front oi all I those men. 

For whom have I tu care? Not them nor all creation. 

They 11 laugh, well, let them laugh. TheyII spite, then let them spite. 
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Molchalin : This openness of yours might hurt us, might it not. 
Sophya ; You surely never think they II csll you out to fight ? 
MolchaLIJJ : Alas i Malicious tongues are worse than pistol shot! 
Liza (to Sofhya) : Well, there's your father’s room: all three are 
in it* 

Now can't you just look round a minute 
With merry face, no cloud upon it:' 

When people say what suits our whim. 

How glad we are to fasten on it! 

And Mr. Chatsky, talk to him 
Of olden times, of frolics youthful— 

Tell any tale that’s not untruthful l 
A pretty smile, a word or two— 

And what will not a lover do ? 

Molchalik: I hardly dare advise what's best, 

Sophya : All right, TU stop my tears and cozen and endear; 

I’m much afraid my art will scarcely bear the test. 

Oh, why on earth did fate send Chatsky here? (Goes owl.) 


SCENE XII 

MOLCHALIK and LlZA 

Mol c ha Lin (to Liza) i You are a jolly girl! So lively! 

Liza: Stead X ! 

You let me go! There's two of you already. 

Molchalik ; You’ve such a pretty face, my beauty! 

How fond I am of you! 

Liza: And mistress? 

Molchalik; That’s from duty. 

But you— (Tries to embrace her.) 

Liza : From boredom I should say- 

just take that arm away! 

Molchauw : I’ve got three little things, you know; 

A dressing-case—a neater can't be found— 

A mirror on the lid, a mirror just below, 

With tracery in gilt all round; 

A cushion stitched with beads, to please a pretty girl; 

A necessaire in mother-of-pearl, 

Knives, needlecase— Oh, what could make you prouder? 

And tiny pearls ground up to toilet powder, 

With ointment for the lips or any use one asks, 

And scents like mignonette and jessamine in flasks. 
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Liza: You know, with presents I shall not be woo; 

But why, if I may ask politely, 

With missus so demure and with her maid so sprightly? 

MolchaUn : I don’t fed well to-day; I'll keep my bandage on. 

Come in to lunch with me, sweet thing. 

And there I’ll tell you everything. 

{He goes out by the side door, Sophva eotnes fit.) 

SCENE XIII 
Sophva and Liza 

Sophva: I’ve been to see papa; there’s nobody at home, 

I don’t feel well to-day, to lunch I shall not come; 

Please let Molchalin know and send him to me soon: 

He'll stay with me this afternoon. 

(Goes out.) 


SCENE XIV 
Liza alone 

Liza : What people we have here I You see, 
She's after him: he’s after me. 

TO have no truck with Jove: I'm only a spectator; 
Yet how could I be cold to Peterkin the waiter? 


ACT III 

SCENE I 

Cuatsky, later Sophya 

Chatsky : I’ll wait for you and make you tdl, my pretty I 
Molchalin I Skalozub! Now which does she prefer ? 

Molchalin?—Too great fool for her; 

The creature calls for pity! 

Then has he learned some sense?—-The Colonel? 
Swashbuckler, snorter, brag infernal! 

Maneuvers and mazurkas—first-rate stuff! 

That’s love! it’s always blindman’s buff. 

For me— (Sophva eotnes in.) It’s you. I’m glad you came. 
Exactly what I hoped:. 

Sophva (ajide): I cannot say the same. 
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Chatsky: Of course, it isn’t me you’re seeking? 

Sophya: I wasn't seeking you. 

Chatsky: Now, please excuse me speaking, 

For claim or need to know I’ve none: 

Do tell me whom you love! 

Sophya: Good gracious! Everyone! 

Chatsky: But whom do you prefer? . 

Sophya : Why, first relations come, 

Chatsky: And all before myself ? 

Sophya: Well, some! 

Chatsky (aside ): And what is it I want when all is said and done 
She’ll see me bang, and find it’s fun. 

Sophya : Well! Shall I tell you what I realty feel? 

If some one’s conduct has some oddness in it. 

Your merriment you can’t conceal; 

You fire off something smart that very minute. 

But you yourself— 

Chatsky : And I ? The oddness is my own. 

Sophya: Ye$, threatening looks and angry tone; 

Yourself, you’ve all the queemess you're eschewing, 

A storm above oneself there’s not much sense in brewing. 

Chatsky: I’m odd; so’s every one, I find. 


But idiots of the common kind. 

Molchalin I might take. 

Sophya : Oh, do take some one new. 

I see on every one your spite you want to spend; 

I think I'll go away: then I shan’t hinder you, .... 

Chatsky (restraining her) 1 : No! No! Dont go. (.dfidc.) 
once I will pretend. 

(Aloud.) Let’s drop these useless disputations. 
Molchalin must forgive: I’m not quite fair, I know, 

Perhaps he’s not the same as three whole years ago; 

One sometimes sees these sudden transformations 
Of climates, governments, of manners and of minds; 

Some folks we took for foots are great men now, one finds: 
One in the army, one is now a third-rate poet. 

And one — I’ll skip the name—but all your friends would know it 
Of late, particularly, more than ever 
There's not a soul that isn’t clever. 

Let’s grant Molchalin’s mind is keen, his genius bold. 

But do you find in htm such passionate ardor flashes. 

That all the great wide world can hold. 

Except for you, is dust and ashes? 


For 
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That every heartbeat takes its measure 
And comes more quick for love of you. 

That nothing he can think and nothing he can do 
But has one mainspring—you, your pleasure? 

Tis that I fed myself, though that I ne'er can tell ; 

But what now boils in me, the maddening thoughts that rise—■ 
Not to my bitterest foe I p d ever wish such hell. 

But he, he'll never speak or raise his eyes; 

Of course he's humble! Such as he have little spirit. 

God knows in him what hidden charm you find, 

God knows if you in him have seen some fancied merit 
Which never in his life has come into his mind. 

Maybe your fondness takes the whim, 

Of your good points to lend the best to him. 

It is not he's to blame; a hundred times *tis you. 

He's clever—good!—each hour more clever too; 

But say! Is he worth you? I ask you that alone. 

To help that I my loss may bear without a groan. 

Do tell me!—haven't we grown up with one another ? 

Just tell me as a friend, a brother;— 

'Tis that I so much wish to know! 

If so t 

Oh, I 'll be wise in time, ere madness has attacked me; 

I'll take me straight away, grow cool and then grow cold; 

111 never think of love; and ere the year is old p 
I'll lose me in the world, forget or even distract me! 

Sophva (aside) : Against my will IVe sent him mad! 

(To Chatskv) : What use in feigning? 

Molchalin is in luck to have two arms remaining. 

My keenest sympathy he naturally had; 

But you, who chanced to see him fall—- 
It seemed to beat your calculations 
That people might be kind alike to one and all. 

But maybe there is truth in your insinuations; 

I take him 'neath my wing; it shields him like a mother's; 

But why is your own tongue—I ask you straight— 

So rough and inconsiderate. 

So unabashed in your contempt for others. 

That even the meekest man may have no mercy ? Shame 1 
It's quite enough to breathe his name—■ 

You fire off witticisms that never cease. 

You joke and joke all day! Do leave us all in peace! 
Chatsky: Qh # Heavens! Then am I just some jester, pray. 
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Who only wants to laugh all day? 

I laugh, when funny fellows pass before me; 

But as a rule, they simply bore me. i 

Sophy a ; You vent on every one your own caprice and whim. 

Molchalin wouldn’t worry you so much, 

I f vau and he came closer into touch, , , , 

Chatsk* (hotly }: But why are you yourself in such dose touch with 


Sophy a ; I never tried. We came to know each other; 
You see that all the house regard him as a brother. 

Three years with my papa he lives; 

Papa gets angry out of season, 

Molchalin holds his tongue and brings him round to reason, 
In sheer goodheartedness forgives. 

I’ll tell you more: 

There’s pleasures that he might run after; 

But no! he never stirs outside his elders’ door. 

We joke and die of laughter: 

He sits all day with them—that can t be very gay— 


And plays at cards— 

Chatsky: Plays cards all day- 

Keeps silence; no ill words affect hitn? 

(Aside.) Oh no! She doesn’t even respect him. 
Soi'HYA: I know he hasn’t got that sort of mind 
Which some so marvelous and some so noxious find; 

A quick, a brilliant mind, the kind that turns one snappy 
That loves to rake the world clean through and through 
That then the world at least may mention you! 

Can such a mind as that make any household happy? 
Chatsky : Satire and morals then is all you have to say. 

(Aside.) She holds him cheap; it's dear as day. 
Sophya: In short, the best of creatures. 

The kindliest: he’s modest, yielding, mild; 


No trace of worry on his features; 

In heart he is as guileless as a child. 

Not he your friends to bits will take. 

And that’s what makes me like him so- 
Chatsky (ojidc): She jests! She doesn’t love him! Nol 
(Tc Sophya.) Well, I myself might help to make 
Molchalin s portrait more complete! 

But SkaJozub! The man’s a treat. 

The army’s champion, bolt upright, 

So stout and firm of stance. 
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In face and voice the hero quite— 

Sophya * But not of my romance. 

(Liza comes in .) 

Chatsky; Not yours? There's none could guess you, if he tried, 

SCENE II 

Chatsky, Sophya, Liza 

Liza {in a whisper to Sophya) : Oh, please, miss! Waiting just 
ouiside 

There's Mr. Alexey Molchalin. 

Sophya (to Chatsky) ; Excuse me, I must go without the least delay. 
Chatsky: Where? 

Sophya : To my coiffeur. 

Chatsky j Damn! 

Sophya : The curling irons calling! 

Chatsky : Then let them 1 

Sophya : No, T can*t! Our guests are on their way, 

Chatsky : Lord keep you!— Still unsolved what's puzzled me so oft! 
Yet let me all the same look in—HI tread so soft— 

For just five minutes to my lady's room. 

The walls, the air—there all's so pleasant! 

'Twill warm me, give me life, and lift the cloud of gloom. 

There, of what's past and gone at least the memory's present, 

I won't sit down; step in, look round and come away; 

Then—think!—the English Club's most stanch habitue, 

111 sacrifice to fame for days about the merit 
Of all Mokbabn's wit and a!! the Colonel's spirit. 

(Sophya shrugs her shoulders, goes off to her room and locks herself 
in; Liza goes with her*} 

SCENE III 

Chatsky* later Molchalin 

Chatsky: Molchalin for her choice! Oh, Sophy, it*s bewildering! 
Yet good enough to marry. Mind, poor stuff; 

But just for having children, 

What idiot but has wits enough? 

Obliging, not too hold; his face has color in it. (Molchalin comes in.) 
On tiptoe here he comes: he hasn't much to say. 

What spell was on her heart, that such as he could win it? 

(To Molchalin.) Molchalin, yon and I to-day 
Have hardly had a moment dear: 
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Well, how do you like living here ? 

The world deals kindly with yon, does it ? 

MolcRALIN : Sir. just the same! 

Chatsky : Then earlier * wa5 11 ' 

Molchalin : Why, day by day, and now as then. 

Chatsky : From pen to cards, and back from cards to pen, 

No doubt the hour is fixed for every ebb and flow! 

Molchalin: My merits and my work according. 

The Record Office, you may know, 

Three times have picked me for rewarding. 

Chatsky: You won’t be last, then, in the race? 

Molchalin : No. each has got his talent, 

Chatsky: And with you? 

Molchalin: Twfot 

I’m quite correct, and know my place. . 

Chatsky: A wondrous pair, for sure: all mine wont match with 

these I 

Molchalin : You never got a rise ? Your service did not please ? 
Chatsky; P Tis men that give promotions* 

And men may have mistaken notions. 

Molchalin: Wo all were so surprised— 

Chatsky : And where was the surprise. 

Molchalin; We a]l were sorry— 

Chatsky: Dry your eyes! 

Molchalin: Tatyana Yuryevna was talking once of you: 

From Petersburg she J d just returned— 

How all the ministers you knew. 

Then how you broke— 

Chatsky: And how is she concerned-? 

Molchau n ; Tatyana Yuryevna ? 

Chatsky; Don't know her, I confess. 

Molchalin: Tatyana Yuryevna ?- 

Chatsky : I never met the dame; 

Fve heard she is a fool— 

Molchalin: Come, come! That’s not the same, 

Tatyana Yuryevna, the well-known patroness! 

The people in the highest stations 
Are all her friends or her relations; 

Tatyana Yuryevna, if once on her you p d call— 

Chatsky: Why should I? 

Molchaun ; Well! We sometimes find 

Out best protectors where we don't expect at alL 

Chatsky: My calls on lady friends are hardly of that kind. 
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Molchalin: So simple, nice, and kind—she mothers high and low! 
The balls she gives, they're hard to beat; 

From Christmas on till Lent they go: 

In summer, parties at her country seat. 

You'll really have to serve in Moscow like the rest, 

And get a rise in rank, and live upon the best! 

Ctiatsxy : When Vm at work—no pleasures till ifs through; 

And when I play the fool, I do. 

To jumble up such various kinds of fun 
There's many take delight: for me. I am not one. 

Molchalin : Excuse me if I fail to follow your objection! 

1 Foma Fomieh himself—you know him? 

Chatsky: Certainly. 

Molchalin: Three Ministers in turn he served as Head of Section* 
And then they moved him here. 

Chatsky; That's he: 

The stupidest of men, with nothing in his noddle, 

Molchalin : Come, come! For mode! style there's none is matched 
with his. 

You've read him? 

CHATSKY: ! can't read stupidities, 

Still less if they are model, 

Molchalin : I was more lucky! 'Twas with pleasure that I read it. 
I p m not an author— 

Chatsky; No! And no one would have said it! 

Molchalin: I couldn't dare to give a judgment that is serious— 
Chatsky : But why be so mysterious ? 

Molchalin : At my age. one must not be known 
To have opinions of one's own. 

CeaTsky: Excuse me, we are neither of us babies: 

Why can't we say straight out when other folks are gabies? 

Molchalin ; We've got to go by others, don't you know. 

Chatsky : We've got to! Why on earth? 

Molchalin : Because our rank is low. 

Chatsky (almost aloud ) : With such a soul, with feelings of this sort. 
Beloved? The artful girl was simply making sport! 

SCENE IV 

Evening, AU doors opci n except to Sdfhya's room, Cbic ires a tdsla 
< of lighted rooms. Servants run about r One of them, the chief, says ;■— 

Servant: Here, Tom and Fred! Look sharp! Don't talk! 

We want the card tables and candles! Brushes! Chalk! 
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(Knacks at Sqfhya's door.) 

Now, Lizabeth, be of! to missus! Look alive 1 
Natalya Dmitrevna and husband!— Give her word i 

Another carriage in the drive ! (They go off: oniy Chatsky is left .) 
(Natalya Dmitriyevna comes in ,} 

SCENE V 

Chatsky and Natalya Dmithtyevna 

Natalya Dmitkjyeyna: It must be some mistake! The likeness is 
absurd. 

Oh a Mr. Chatsky! can it be? 

Chatsky : You seem to feel some doubt, and look me up ah over l 
I hardly think three years have so much altered me. 

Natalya Dmitri yevn a: I thought that you were far from Moscow 
— still a rover I 
You've been here long? 

Chatsky: Just come. 

Natalya Dmitwyevna: Long stay? 

Chatsky : Depends on luck. 

But you!—to look at you, say f who would not be struck! 

You're plumper tEian you were, and what a lovely creature; 

It's younger, fresher, still you grow] 

Bright eyes, bright cheeks, all bright, such play in every feature. 
Natalya Dmitri yevn a: I'm married. 

Chatsky : Why not tell me long ago ? 

Natalya Dmitri yevna: A charming husband too! He + s with me 
here to-night, 

111 introduce you now: all right? 

Chatsky: Please do! 

Natalya DmitriyeyNa : Fll tell you in advance— 

You 1 II get on splendidly. You'll like him at first glance* 

Chatsky : Your husband ? Yes, of course. 

N atalya Dmitriyevna : No! That's not it, good sir! 

Platon Mikhaylych is my dearest, my desired; 

Was in the army, now retired; 

And all who knew him then, declare there's not a doubt— 

He is so brave, he is so clever— 

That if he'd only not sold out 
The Moscow Chief Command was his as sure as ever. 

(Platon Mikhaylovich comes in .) 
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SCENE VI 

Chatsky, Natalya Dmitriyevna, Platon Mikhaylovich 

Natalya Dmitriyevna: Here's my Platon Mikhaylych! 

Chats it y : ' ' ' p 0o h j 

Old friend of mine: we met long since. Well, bow are you? 

Platon Mikhaylovich: Well—Chatsky, boy, how do? 

Chatsky: Old chap, that's excellent* 

I gi ve you a good mark Your time has been well spent, 

Platon Mikhaylovich : My boy, you see: 

The Moscow married man, that's me! 

Chatsky: Forgot the noise of eamps P old chums, associations? 

You stand at ease? 

Platon Mikhaylovich: Oh no! I have my occupations; 

I play the flute—duet, A flat- 

Chatsky: The one you played five years ago? Still that? 

Well, husbands, in their tastes, should first of all be steady. 

Platon Mikhaylovich: You wed, my boy—then think of md 
Quite soon 

From boredom, yon as well will whistle just one tune. 

Chatsky: From boredom! What! You pay that toil already? 
Natalya Dmitriyevna: Platon had lots to do, his day was very full. 
The drill and the parades, or some young colt to bridle. 

He misses it ; at times he finds the mornings dull. 

Chatsky: But who on earth, my friend, commands you to be idle? 
Join up! Your squadron waits. Staff work for you, or major's? 
Natalya Dmitriyevna: My poor Platon, you see, in health is far 
from strong. 

Chatsky: What, weak in health? How long? 

Natalya Dmitriyevna: It's rheusnatistn with headaches—and such 
ragers! 

Chatsky: Then move about! The souths the country's my advice. 
Take rides each day; in june p the country + s paradise, 

Natalya Dmitriyevna : Platon Mikhaylych loves the town, 

Loves Moscow. In the wilds it's death to settle down. 

Chatsky: Loves town? Loves Moscow? Can't see how! 

You've not forgot the past? 

Platon Mikhaylovich : Ah, that's all altered now I 
Natalya Dmitriyevna: Oh, look, my dear! 

The draught is simply dreadful here. 

You're horribly exposed; your waistcoat's open quite. 

Platon Mjxh aylovich : My boy, 1 h m not the same! 
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Natalya Dmitrievna: Do own for once I’m right! 

Do button op your waistcoat more! 

Platon Mikhaylovich {indifferently) : All right. 

Natalya Dmitriyevna: Do move away: stand further from that 

door! t 

Platon Mikhaylovich : My boy, I*m not the same! 

Natalya Dmitriyevna : My angel. I implore, 

A wee hit further from the doorway budge, 

Platon Mikhaylovich {raising his eyes) : Oh. please, old girl. 
Chalky: Well! Heaven most be your judge! 

Indeed, it’s quick enough you've learned this fiddle-faddle 1 
Let’s sec—the end of eighteen-three, 

I met you at the front: each morning, boot in saddle 
And off upon your charger, bold and free ' 

In front or in the rear the autumn wind might blow 

Platon Mikhaylovich {with a sigh ): A splendid time, my hoy, bu 

that was long ago. . - 

(Prince and Princess Tugoukhovsky and the six young Prin¬ 
cesses comic in.) 

SCENE VII 

The same and Prince and Princess Tugoukhovsky and their six 
Daughters 

Natalya Dmitriyevna (in a mincing voice ): Prince Petr Ilyich! 
My dear Princess! It’s you! 

Princess Zm! Mlmi! . 

{Sounding kisses; then they sit down and look each other over from 

head to foot .) 

First Princess i Oh, what a lovely scheme! 

5 econo Pri n cess : What darl i ng 1i ttle pleats! 

First Princess : The fringe is just a dream. 

Natalya Dmitriyevna : But wait until you see my satin tudur-iu. 
Third Princess: The fcharpe my cousin gave me—such a treat 
Fourth Princess: Oh yes, the gray barige! 

Fifth Princess : So charming! 

Sixth Princess : Oh. it s sweet! 

Princess: Sh! Who's that over there? He bowed as we came past. 
Natalya Dmitriyevna : It’s Chatsky, just arrived. 

Princess: , Retired. I guess^ 

Natalya Dmitriyevna : Yes, he’s been traveling, he s back again a. 
last. 

Princess { impressively ') : He*s single? 
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Natalya Dmitriyevna : Yes ! 

Not married yet. 

Princess: Prince, Prince, come here! Don’t wait! 

Prince: Ah—hm. {Turning his ear trumpet toivards her.) 

Princess: For Thursday night, our party—ask him straight! 

Natalya Dmitrevita's acquaintance, yes, that’s he. 

Prince: Ee-hm. ( He goes off. hovers round Chats kv and 

coughs.) 

Pm s cess : My chicks, you see! 

They’re pining for a ball! 

Papa shall go and call; 

For partners now are rare as rare can be, 

A page-in-waiting? 

Natalya Dmitriyevna: No! 

Princess: Welt off? 

Natalya Dmitriyevna: Oh, no! 

Princess: Prince h Prince! Dont gol 

{The Countess&s Hrycwin, grandmother and granddaughter, come 

in.) 

SCENE VIII 

The same and the Countesses Hryumin 

Countess Granddaughter: Oh, grand'maman* Who comes so 
early in the night? 

We're first of all! (Disappears into a side room.) 

Princess: She does us honor! 

She’s first of all, and we are nobodies! There’s spite! 

A spinster all these years: the Lord have pity on her! 

Countess Granddaughter (comes bach and turns her double 
lorgnette on Ciiatsky) : M’sieu Chatskyl Back m town J 
You've made no change in life? 

Chatsky : Well, how should I be changed? 

Countess Granddaughter : You haven’t brought a wife ? 

Ciiatsky: And who was I to wed? 4 

Countess Granddaughter: Abroad? For that who stops. 

There^ plenty make no calculations 
And marry there, and give us nice relations 
From ladies in the milliner shops, 

CttATSKY; Poor fellows! Must they bear reproach and slur 
From those whose shrine the mllineris shop is* 

Because they venture to prefer 
Originals to copies? 
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SCENE IX 

The same and many other guests: among them Zagoretsky. Men 
come in, click heels, pass aside, wander from room to room and go off+ 
Sophy a comes out of her room. All move toward her, 

Countess Granddaughter: Eh! ban soir t vous voUAt Jamais trap 
diligent e, 

Fdhj nous donues toujours le plaisir de Faltenie* 

Zagoretsky (to Sophya) : You've got your ticket for to-morrow's 
show ? 

Sophya: No! 

Zagoretsky: Then Jet me hand you one; another's time were lost 
To help you there, or I'm mistaken; 

But Lord! the pains it cost [ 

The office — no F all taken- 
The Manager—-I know him well— 

At six a.m. :— another sell! 

Why, even last evening, everything sold out ! 

I plagued their lives; I pushed about, 

And this one in the end I simply snatched by force, 

From some one else—my friend, of course— 

A grave old stay-at-home. All right: 

He'll stay at home to-morrow night. 

Sophya: Oh. thanks so much, and thank you double 
For all your pains and trouble! 

(Some others come in. Meanwhile Zagoretsky goes off to the men.) 
Zagoretsky: Platon Mikhaylyeh! 

Platon Mikhaylovich: Tramp! 

Off to the women! Fool and foozle them, you scamp! 

Ill let you have home truths, without all ceremonial, 

Truths worse than any lie. (To ChaTSKY*) Friend, here's his testi¬ 
monial : 

To speak with due respect and gentleness Fm staggered, 

With men like these. He's much in vogue. 

Shown up a scoundrel and a rogue; 

Name—Zagoretsky: that's the blackguard. 

Be careful there! He s s sharp I He*ll take you in, I tell you! 

Don't $it at cards with him; he'll sell you. 

Zagoretsky: Queer fellow! Snarls! but not the least desire of 
hurting! 

Chatsky To you, then, insults seem diverting! 

Apart from men's respect, there's lots of consolations: 

Here it's abuse, there thanks and commendations. 
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Platon Mikhaylovich: Oh no, my boy! We alt abuse him. 

And all of us receive and use him. 

(Zacqretsky is lost in the crowd. Madame Hlestova comes in.} 

SCENE X 

The same and Madame Hlestova 

Hlestova (to Sophya) : No easy work at sixty-five 
To drag my bones to you! The time that I've been spending! 

A good full hour from home! I'm only half alive! 

A night as if the world was ending! 

I brought—for company, you see— 

My little negress p and my pup. 

My dear, please feed them up; 

They're hungry as can be: 

Just send them out a bite to sup. 

Ah p how d p you do p Princess? (Sits down.) Well, Sophy girl* my pet, 
IVe got to wait on me a nigger child like jet p 
With curly hair and humpy bade 
And spiteful—like a cat in every knack. 

As black as black, with hideous features. 

To think Almighty God could make such creatures 1 
A fiend 1 I told her in the servants* hall to stay; 

1*11 call her! 

Sophy A: No! Some other day. 

Hlestova: Imagine! Just like beasts, they take them out on show; 
I heard that there—some town in the Crimea— 

Who got her for me? Do you know? 

Why, Zagoretsky! His idea. (Zagoretsky stands out of the crowd.) 
An awful liar, sharper, thief! (Zagoretsky disappears.) 

Vd bolt my door to him—but smart beyond belief 
At services like this! For me and Sister Clare 
Two little nigger girls he found at this year's fair; 

He bought them, so he says—more likely p sharped at play. 

Well, there’s a find for me! God keep him, anyway! 

Chatsky (laughing, to Platon Mikhaylovich) : By praises such 
as these one isn't greatly cheered! 

Even Zagoretsky couldn't stand it* disappeared. 

Hlestova: Now who , s that merry wag? And what is hts profession? 
Sopjiya: What, that? It p s Chatsky. 

Hlestova: Well! He p s not got much discretion! 

What tickles him ? What’s there to laugh at ? 

Old age is not a thing to chaff at. 
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I noticed, when a boy, he danced with you, with ardor; 

I used to pinch hts ears—I should have pinched them harder! 
(FaMUSQV comes in.) 

SCENE XI 

The same and Famusov 

Famusgv (in a voice of thunder) ■ We’re waiting for our Prince. 

And there he is!—and I got stranded in the hall. 

Where's Skaloznb? He should be here long since. 

It seems he hasn't come: I'd pick him out from all. 

Where's Skaloznb, Sergey Sergeicb? Where? 

Hlestgva ; Oh, Lord! He*s split my ear! It's worse than trumpet- 
blare I 

(SKALOZUB comes in,) 

SCENE XIT 

The jante and Skalozub, later MqlchalIN 

Famusov: Sergey Sergeicb, you f re belated 1 
And we—we've waited, waited, waited! 

(Comer up to Hlestova.) 

My dear wife's sister* don't you know; 

I told her all about you long ago. 

Hlestgva (sitting) : You once were quartered here—with those— 
the Grenadiers? 

Skalozub: You mean His Highness's own Regiment, it appears: 
The Nova Zemlya Musketeers. 

Hlestova: I r m rather slow! These names don't get inside my ears. 
Skalozub: There's always marks each regiment gets. 

Our uniforms have stripes and tabs and epaulettes. 

Famusgv (fa Skalozub) : You come with me, my boy! I've some¬ 
thing quaint to show, 

A curious kind of whist. Dear Prince, with us you go. 

(Takes Skalozub and Prince off.) 

Hlestova (to Sofhya) : Great Heavens! As sure as fate, my neck 
was in the noose. 

Your father uses half his wits: 

On some great hulking fighting man he hits; 

You can't say what you'd like; he'll come and introduce, 

MoLChalin {JjflMdtn# her a card) : I r ve just made up your set. 
There's Monsieur Kock will play, 

Foma Fomich and I, 
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Hlestova: Good fellow! Show the wayl (Gets up .) 

MolchAUN : Your Spitz is such a pet; I've not 5 een one so tiny. 

** 1 stroked his fluffy coat: how soft it is and shiny! 

Hlestova: Good fellow! That was kind! 

(She goes out, followed by MOLCHALIN and many others.) 

SCENE XU1 

Chatskv. Sophy a and smcra! others, who disperse during 
course of the action 

ChaTSKY: With him, the skies soon brighten! 

Sophya; Qh p must you needs go on? 

Ch atsky ; What is there there to frighten ? 

Because he found the wit* your angry guest to soften, 

I thought I'd like to praise. 

Sophya : It ends in spite too often. 

Ch atsky : What* tell you what I thought ? All right! 

Old women are an angry lot. 

To draw the lightning off, it ? s no bad thing we've got 
An expert in the arts polite— 

Molchalin ! Who hue he could bring them all to reason? 

Here strokes the lap-dog just in season. 

Gets up a timely rubber there; 

*Tis he'll be Zagoret sky's heir! 

You told me lately he had this and that good point, 

But several you've forgotten—yes! (Goes out.) 

SCENE XIV 
Sofhva, later Mil X, 

Sophya (to herself) : That man was born for my distress; 

Each time with him, my temper's ont of joint. 

He loves to humble* wound—he fc s envious, proud, and spiteful. 

Mr, N. (corning 1 up) ; You stand and ponder? 

Sophya; On Chatsky, 

Mr. X .: Is he changed with all those years out yonder ? 

Sophya: He's not in bis right mind. 

Mfl. N. t He B s lost his mind ? How frightful I 

Sophya (after a pause) : I don't mean quite outright. 

Mr. N.: But serious signs you see? 

Sopjiya (looking fixedly at him) : It seems to me + 
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Mr. N.: At his age can it be? 

Sophya i Well, there you are t 

He’s ready to believe it I 

Now, Chatsky, as you like to take your jokes so far, 

Let's see how you yourself receive it. (Goes emf,) 


SCENE XV 


Mr, N. t later Mr. D, 

Mil N: He's lost his mind ? Well, here's a go! She meant it 1 
There's something in it* then—she couldn’t well invent it? 

(Mr. D. tomes in.) 

Mr. N.: You've heard it? 

Mr. D.; What? 

Mr. N.: 

Mr. D.: 

Mil N + : 

Mr. D.: 

Mr, N.: It isn't me; it's what the others say. 

Mr. D.: You’re glad to spread it anyway* 

Mr. N. :Thcre must be some one knows: I'H go and find who said it. 

(Goes 01 A) 


Of Chatsky? 
Gone mad, poor chap? 


What about? 


Get out! 


SCENE XVI 

Mr. D-, titter Zagoretsky 

Mil D r : What fools will tell 1 

He hears some nonsense and he's off to spread it! 

{Zagoretsky tames in.) You know about poor Chatsky? 

Zagoretsky : Well ? 

Mr. D.: Gone mad T poor chap! 

Zagoretsky : Oh yes, I know, I heard; 

Of course I know! The case was quite absurd. 

His unde was a rogue and smuggled him away* 

He's in the madhouse now ; they put him on a chain. 

Mr. D: Excuse me, he was here and in this room to-day. 
Zagoretsky; That means they’ve let him out again. 

Mr, D.: Ah well l dear friend, with you the Press can say good-night; 
Then 111 be off x and spread my wings. 

But soft E 111 ask them all One breathes these kind of things] 

(Goes <mt.) 
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scene xvn 

Zacoretsky, bier Countess Granddaughter 

Zagoretsky {to himself ); What Chatsky can this be? The name's 
familiar quite, 

I seem to cal] to mind some Chatsky that I knew. 

(To Countess Granddaughter, who has come in.) You've heard 
about him, too? 

Countess Granddaughter: Who? 

Zagoretsky : Why, Chatsky ! He was here five minutes back. 
Countess Granddaughter : I know. 

I spoke with. him. 

Zagoretsky : You did; that's luck, he let you go; 

He's lost his reason. 

Countess Granddaughter: What? 

Zagoretsky: I say, he*s lost his mind. 

Countess Granddaughter: No, really? That’s exactly what I find. 
Fm sure, between our views, there’s not a bit to choose. 

{Countess Grandmother comes in .) 

SCENE XVIII 

The same and Countess Grandmother 

Countess Granddaughter: Ah! grand'maman! here's marvels! 
Here's great news ! 

You haven’t heard our trouble here? 

Now isn f t it delightful! Very nice! 

Countess Grandmother ( mumbles ) : My dear, there's something in 
my ear; 

Speak loud! 

Countess Granddaughter: No time to tell you twice! 

(Turns to Zagoretsky.) At her desire repeat the story ! 

I’ll go and ask + (Goes out.) 

SCENE XIX 

Zagoretsky and Countess Grandmother 

Countess Grandmother : What! What! The fire has reached this 
story ? 

Zagoretsky: Oh no! On Chatsky'a score this outcry has arisen. 
Countess Grandmother: What! Chatsky was escorted out to 
prison ? 
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Zagoretskv : Was dubbed in the Carpathians* 

Went muzzy from the wound. 

Countess Grandmother : Has dubbed with the Freemasons * 

And Mussulman M abound? 

Zaggretsky: You won't enlighten her. (Goes oh£.) 

Countess Grandmother: Anton Antonychl Stay! 

They're wild with fright! He too has run away, 

(Prince Tucoukhqvsky comes in.) 

SCENE XX 

Countess Grandmother and Prince Tugoukhovsky 

Countess Grandmother: Frincel Prince! Oh dear, this prince: 
half dead, and at a ball l 
Prince* have you heard? 

Prince: Ah hm? 

Countess Grandmother : The man can't hear at all! 

You saw Chief Constable? They say he s on the trail? 

Prince: Eh? Hm? 

Countess Grandmother: It's Chatsky, Prince. They've dragged 
him off to jail ! 

Prince: Ee hm? 

Countess Grandmothers It’s dirk and knapsack there! 

Off to the ranks 1 No joke! The traitor's changed his creed! 

Prince: Oo hm? 

Countess Grandmother: Turned Mussulman; he has p indeed! 

A damned disciple of Voltaire! 

What? Well? Old man* you're deaf 1 Your trumpet you should bring! 
Oh, deafness is a dreadful thing! 

(Others come in,) 

SCENE XXI 

The some, Hlestova, Sofhva. Molchalin. Platon Mikhaylovich. 
Natalya Dmttriyevna* Countess Granddaughter, Princess onJ 
Daughters, ZaGO&etsky. SkalOzud; later Famusov and many others. 

Hlestova: He's left his senses? Bless my heart! 

Now come, that’s sudden! Come. that p 5 smart! 

You* Sophy—have you heard? 

• The Freemasons were influential in Russia during the Utc eighteenth and the 
early nineteenth centuries. Many of the Decembrist conspirators belonged to the 
society. In 1822 an edict of A!e>nmder I was directed against ihe Masonic todge^ 
The society was prohibited in Russia by Nicholas I — G- R. Koye$. 
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Platon Mikhaylovich : But who was first to spread it? 

Natalya Dmitriyevna : My dear, why all! 

Platon Mikhaylovich: What all? Why, then 

one's forced to credit; 

For me, I have my doubts* 

Famusov {coining hi ): Of what? The Chatsky question? 

What's there to doubt? ’Twas I that saw the first suggestion! 

I d ve always wondered why he wasn't put away. 

You talk of governments, and God knows what hell say! 

If any one bows low, until his shoulders hoop, 

If even to royalty yoti stoop, 

He’ll tall you slave and nincompoop! 

Hlestova: He thinks he’s wondrous witty! 

At something that I said, the fellow laughed out loud. 

Mqlchalin : He told me I should leave the archives and the city* 
Countess Granddaughter: He called me miltiner: that ought to 
make me proud. 

Natalya DmXTSIYEVKa: My husband he advised to get away from 
town, 

Zacoretsky: The man is mad all round. 

Countess Granddaughter: I saw it in his eyes. 

Famusov: He follows his mamma. Though now at peace she lies,, 
Eight times at leasts poor dear, her mind broke down! 

Hlestova; *Tis strange indeed, the way that things turn out! 

Skip from your senses at his years? 

Must drink beyond his age. 

Princess; Oh I True! 

Countess Granddaughter; Without a doubt. 

Hlestova: He swigged champagne by bumpers, it appears. 
Natalya Dmitriyevxa: By bottles—each a quart would hold I 
Zagoretsky (/itfpffy) : No! Hundred-gallon casks, I m told! 

Famusov : Well there! IPs something to deplore. 

That men go drinking out of season. 

IPs teaching is the plague, it's learning is the reason 
That now, far w^orse than e’er before. 

You see all round mad folks, mad acts, mad speculations. 

Hlestova: They 11 send you mad outright, the boarding-schools 
alone, 

The schools and colleges and 1 —how Is it they Ye known, 

Lancaster Mutual Improvement Associations.* ___ 

* Thcs-c institution* introduced from England, were very after the fall 

of Napoleon* 
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Princess: In Petersburg they've got a college, 

I think it J s called the School of Fed-a-gcgic knowledge. 

There, sects and atheism is all their occupation. 

Professors teach! With them there studied our relation, 

And when he passed, went straight as foreman in a store! 

From ladies, even me, poor man P he runs in panic I 
He T ll hear no word of ranks! A chcmic, a botanic— 

My nephew, please. Prince Theodore! 

Skalosltb: Fve got good news for you: if all reports are true. 
They're going to reform schools, colleges, gymnasiums * 

In future we shall teach in Russian style: One, Two! 

And books they'll only keep, well, just for great occasions. 

Famusov: Sergey Sergeich, no! From evil ways to turn them, 
You'll have to take all books and burn them. 

Zagqretsky (gently) : Nol books aren r t all alike. Now if the censor's 
science. 

Between ourselves, were trusted to my hand, 

It's fables Fd attack. Oh, fables I can't stand 1 
It’s everlasting jokes at eagles and at lions! 

Say what you will* 

Although they're animals, they're sovereigns still:f 
Hlestova: My friends, when some one's reason is affected, 

Ali one if books or drink has caused the worry; 

For Chatsky I am sorry. 

As Christians, nothing else, our pity is expected. 

The man was full of wit; three hundred souls he had,]: 

Famusov: It*s four* 

Hlestova: It J s three, dear sir. 

Famusov: Four hundred, 

Hlestova : No, it's three! 

Famusov: The calendars all say— 

Hlestova : All calendars are bad! 

Famusov: It's just four hundred! She's as captious as can be. 


* In the last period of the reign of Alexander I (1815-1325) there was a growing 
reaction in the educational policy, which had been unusually liberal at the beginning 
of the reign. Magnitsky and RttmcK entrusted wish the inspection of ihe Univer¬ 
sities of Kazan and St. Petersburg, introduced a regime of sheer repression, which 
was a mixture monastics sm and military discipline. 

t The one great writer who r during the period of reaction, comparatively suc¬ 
ceeded in guarding his independence from the censors, was Ivan Krylov, who in his 
fables □( animal life really drew a picture of the officialdom of the time. He was 
a favorite both of Alexander I and Nicholas I, 
t The value of a Russian estate was reckoned by ihe number of souls, that ls, of 
registered male peasants. 
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Hlestova: It's three ! You can’t catch me, on who has how much 
land! 

Fam usov: Four hundred, please to understand! 

Hlestova: It's three! It's three! It's threet 

(Chatsky comes «*,) 

SCENE XXTI 

The same and Chatsky 

Natalya Dmttriyevka: He's here! 

Cou ntess Gra ndda ugh ter : Hush ! 

All : Hush! 

(They withdrew to the apposite side of the stage from him r ) 
Hlestova: See how his eyes he rolls! 

He's fixing who to fight: he’s itching for a row. 

Fam usov (apprehensively) : O Lord, have mercy on our sinful soubt 
Dear boy, you’re rather out of sorts just now; 

You p re tired and want a rest. Your pulse! You J re quite upset ! 
Chatsky s Yes, worried and worn out all round. 

My chest from each new shove I get. 

My legs with clicking heels* my ears with all this sound. 

And mo$t of all my head, from rubbish I p d forget. 

(Goes up to Sophya.) 

My spirit is oppressed with some strange misery, 

And here, in all this crowd, I am lost. I don't feel right 1 
No! Moscow's disabused me quite. 

Hlestova: It's Moscow’s fault, you see. 

Famusov {gesticulating to Sofhya) : Look, Sophy a! Keep away! 

She doesn't see! What next ? 

Sophya (to Chatsky) : Do tell me why you seem so vexed. 
Chatsky: A trifling incident 1 Puffed up with pride, 

A Frenchy from Bordeaux—in that next room I found him— 

Had called a kind of council round him, 

Relating what ho felt when forth he hied 
To Russia, to the bears, with fear and lamentations. 

He came, and what d'you thank? They're kind as kind can be. 

No Russian word you’ll hear T no Russian face you'll see: 

As if you were at home, your friends and your relations, 

I Exactly like Bordeaux! Now look: so kind we are. 

He's feeling here to-night he's quite a little tsar + 

The ladies talk the same, the style of dress no other! 

So pleased—but we aren't brother l 
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He stops—on every side there rise 
Such tender groans, such yearning sighs. 

**Oh F France! Dear France! There's not a country like it 3 " 
Say three young princesses: of course at once they strike it* 
The old refrain that first the childish ear impresses. 

Oh, where's a place with no princesses? 

I breathed a pious supplication 
Aside, though half aloud, that God 
Would crush the unclean thing till from our souls he trod 
This empty slavish cant of wholesale imitation : 

If just a spark he'd throw in any man of spirit. 

Whose words and deeds might sharply school. 

Till we unlearned beneath such wholesome rule 
Our sickening desire the strangers' tastes to inherit ! 

Declare me reprobate, old-fashioned fool. 

But as for me, I find our North is ten times worse, 

Since everything was changed for all that's Us reverse * 

Our manners and our tongue and all we once revered. 

Our gracious Rowing robes for something new and weird— 

A veritable down's costume, 

A monkey's tail behind, a swelling bulge in front. 

Against all common sense, to nature an affront, 

The movements all constrained, the face without its bloom, 

The chin absurd, dean-shaved, with bristles of gray Hair* 

Short coatSj short locks* and wits still shorter than the hair. 
Though bom with the idea that every country's finer, 

A little we might take from our good friends in China, 

Of their most wise contempt for ways that aren't their own. 
When shall the foreigner have ceased his endless sermons* 
That even i f by our speech alone. 

Our good, our clever folk may tell us from the Germans ? 

'The European style! What is there sounds so well? 

Our home-bred Russian—it p s so queer, 

Nows how could you translate Madame, Mademoiselle f** 
f 'Sudarynya ?" * "Oh* no !'* they drawl into my ear* 

Believe me* at the word, I see* 

They all burst out and laugh at me. 

"Sudarynya! Ha! Ha! Ha! What a jawful! 

Sudarynya! Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! How awful.” 

I cursed my life and cursed my pride* 

I thought I'd tell them something true* 


m "Sudarynya 11 is the old Russian for L1 madaitt/ F or "lady." 
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But every one had turned aside. 

Well, that's what happened to me—that's not new! 

Moscow and Petersburg if all around we glance, 

Are like this person from Bordeaux in France, 

He opes his mouth—his Luck he blesses. 

He wins the hearts of all princesses. 

In Petersburg and Moscow city. 

The man who's foe to fake, in face, in manners, speech* 

Whose hapless head—the more"$ the pity— 

Has half a dozen sound ideas in reach, 

I f once he has the pluck to bring them all to book— 

Look! 

(He looks round: all <t re waltzing nith the greatest energy: the older 
folk are alt seated at the card tables.) 

ACT IV 

The hall in F AM usov's house: a big staircase from the second f.oor 
joined by several side stairs from first floor: below cm the right {of the 
odors) is the way oat to the front steps; also porter s lodge: left, on 
the same floor, room of Molchalin. Night, faint light. Footmen are 
moving about , others are asleep waiting for their masters. 

SCENE I 

Countess Grandmother, Countess Granddaughter, their Footman" 

Footman (in front) ; The Countess Hryumm s, please f 
Countess Granddaughter {while they are wrapping her up) : 
Entrancing, . . 

Your ball—your Famusov! What guests the man invites. 

You’ll go to the other world to find such frights; 

I never heard such talk! I never saw such dancing , ^ 

Countess Grandmother: Come! Let’s he going, girl: for bed, for 
bed I crave! 

You’ll drag me from the ballroom to my grave. 

{They drive off.) 

SCENE II 

Platon Mikhaylovich and Natalya Dmitri yevn a 
One footman attends to them; the other calls at the front door. 
Footman: Send Captain Gorichevsl 
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Natalya Dmitriyevna : My angel, my delight, 

My precious darting love, you look so melancholy! 

(Kisses her husband on the forehead ,} 

Confess, at Famusov’s, the dance was very jolly. 

Platon Mikhaylovich : Natasha, dear old girl. I’m half asleep at 
night. 

These balls get badly on my nerves. 

I don’t object; a husband serves 1 
Up after twelve: to please my girl. 

From time to time, however sadly, 

I plunge, by order, in the whirl 

Natalya Dmitriyevna : You want to make believe, and do it very 
badly; 

You're deadly anxious they should take your age for double l 
(She goes off with the Footman.) 

Platon Mikhaylovich (coolly ): A ball, why, that’s all right: the 
slavery’s the trouble. 

And who enslaves a man to marriage? 

Why! Don’t they say that some are born by fate—? 

Footman (from the front steps '): There’s mistress dreadful vexed 
at waiting; in the carriage* 

Platon Mikhaylovich (with o sigh ); Yes! Coming straight* 
(They drive off.) 


SCENE III 

Chatsky and his Footman 

Chatsky (coming tn); Call for my trap as quick as it can come! 
(Footman goes out.) 

Well, there! The day has had its jqfee; 

And gone the shadows, fumes and smoke 
Of all those tender hopes that made my heart their home 
What did I hope ? What did I think to find ? 

These home-comings, how stale! Not one true friend in all! 

Glad cries, embraces—how they pall 1 
While on your cart with listless mind 
Over the endless plain still onward idly carried. 

Before you, always undefined, 

There’s something bright and blue and varied. 

An hour, two hours, all day, still on. A dash to spare 
And there’s the stage and bed. And alt around you blinking 
That great smooth stretch of plain, so silent and so bare I_ 
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Confound! It can’t be borne; the more one goes on thinking— 

(77ie Footman comes back.) 

It's ready? 

Footman : Sir, I’ve been; your coachman's not in sight. 

Chatsky : Be off and look! I can’t stay here all night 
(Footman goes out again.) 

SCENE IV 

Chats ky and Repetilov 

Repetilov ruiu in from the front steps; just at the entrance he fafls 
right down and quickly gets up again. 

Repetilov: Lord, there's a croppert Kingdom come! 

Let’s look about me!— (Sees ChatskY.) How did you get here, old 
chum? 

My good old friend! My dear old friend! Mon eher! 

I've heard a hundred times—they’re so malicious— 

That I’m a bore and ass, a fool and superstitious; 

I’ve some foreboding here: I see some omen there! 

Just now—explain it How you can— 

I somehow knew as here I ran— 

Smash, crash! Against the step I stumble, 

And on the floor full length I tumble. 

Yes, laugh ! At my expense make jolly— 

With Repetilov's japes, with Repetilov's-folly; 

But I'm so drawn to you; a longing seems to strike me, 

A love, a passion past control; 

Now I’m prepared to stake my soul. 

That not in all the world you’ll find another like me, 

Not one as true as me, believe me! 

Suppose my wife and children leave me. 

Suppose the world should pass me by. 

Suppose that on this spot I die. 

Yea, let the Lord God here destroy me—t 
Chatsky : Oh, stop it! You annoy me. 

Repetilov: Yes! You're not fond of me; and that cannot surprise 
me. 

With others I may hope to pass; 

With you, I feel that you despise me; 

I’m wretched, I’m absurd, I'm such a dunce and ass! 

Chatsky; Well, there’s a curious abasement! 
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Repetilov: Yes, call mt names! Myself I'd shrink in self-effacement. 
To think of all those hours I Ve lost beyond recall! 

I say! What time is it? 

Chat-sky: ICs time to go to bed, 

So if you're coming to the ball, 

You'd best go home instead. 

Repetilov : A bah, niy friend! At halls the whole night long we brook 
The yoke of convenance — our thoughts and feelings muzzle* 

You never read it? There's a hook— 

Chatsky: You reading ? That's a puzzle! 

You're Repetilov, then? 

Repetjlov : Y"es, tell me I'm a vandal ! 

I know I've made a dreadful scandal, 

Kept company with fools and sinners* 

Gone loafing every day to halls and dinners; 

My wife I have deceived; my children I've neglected; 

Lost all at cards; the court controls my property: 

I kept a dancing girl, not one—I even collected 
At one time three; 

Sat up nine nights on end, and drank myself to death; 

Abandoned everything—law, conscience, faith— 

Chatsky : Look here! Talk nonsense* but in moderation; 

You're driving me to desperation. 

Repetilov: Congratulate me! Now I know such clever fellows_ 

They're‘geniuses! No more I drive about all night. 

Chatsky: For instance, now? 

Repetilov: What now? Oh* well* one night's all right, 

And ask me where IVe been I 

Chatsky: Why, that you needn't tell us! 

The Club? 

Repetilov: The English Club! I'll tell you straight away, 

I'm fresh from an uproarious sitting— 

For goodness* sake don't say—I swore l wouldn't say. 

We've a Society: we hold a secret meeting 
Each Thursday. It’s a very private league,* 

Chatsky: Ah, lad! I fear for your intrigue. 

Repetilov: What! In the Club? 

Chatsky: Why, yes! I fear some sudden measure 

To kick you out of doors with all those schemes you treasure. 

•The monologues of Repetilov contain sharp saiin; on Russian society of the time 
of Griboyedov, par Ocularly on the "secret" ami-governmental associations It is 
neetl3cs5 litre to comment on the persona! references, some of which are known, 
ethers ooubtlut.—C, R. Noyfs, 
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Refetilov : These apprehensions you can scout; 

We speak aloud, we shout—but none could make it out. 

.Myself, when they debate of parliaments and juries. 

Of Byron, and for all our evils what the cure is, 

I often hold my tongue and listen and let pass; 

Lad, I'm not up to it; I feel I am an ass. 

Now you, Cher Alexandre, you’re just the man we need! 

Look here, old fellow! Here’s a favor! Let me plead! 

You come along straight off, we just go down the street— 

Now think what splendid men you'll meet! 

They’re not a bit like me, but men of reputation, 

The cream, the intellect of our new generation. 

Chatsky: The Lord help them and youl Where to? You re out 


your head! 

What! Out into the night? No. I’m for home and bed. 

Repetilov : Bosh! Nowadays who sleeps? Come on, and don t dispute; 
Make up your mind! We re all most resolute, 

A dozen heated brains 1 And yet you’ll think you're hearing. 

When we begin to shout, a hundred voices cheering! 

Chatsky: But say, for this excitement, where's the call? 

Repetilov: We make a noise, my boy— , . ... 

Chatsky " You make a noise—that s all. 

Repetilov: It’s not in place to tell, and now I've not the leisure; 

High politics—affairs of state! 

The time’s not ripe for such a measure— 

One has to wait: 

We've got such men, mo# cher .* to spare a lengthy story— 

I’ll tell you first of all, there’s Prince Grigory, 

The funniest you saw ; he makes us die of laughter ! 

All day with Englishmen : it’s them that he takes after, 

And like the English, through his teeth he spe^s 
And trimmed as close as theirs, his gentlemanly checks. 

You never met him? Oh. make friends with htm. 


And then old Growler, Evdokim, 

You never heard him sing? 

It's wondcrfull Look here! The best I know— 
He warbles that delightful thing: 

"Ah, non lasciar mil No-no-no!’' 

And then we have two brothers, 

Levon and Borenka—there can’t be two such others; 

Of them I don’t know what to say! 

But if you bid me name a genius straight away, 
There’s Hippdyt Markelyeh Stcifel! 
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The way the rogue can write-—It's fine ! 

Perhaps you've come across a tri Re ? 

My boy, you read him—-yet he doesn't write a line! 

Such men you ought to flog outright 
And simply sentence them to write* and write, and write I 
Yet if you want to, you can find In some revuew 
His essays: “Something'* and "A View.” 

On what is “Something"? Well, what not? 

Our Know-all: he's the man for evil times we've got. 

But ah I our chief of ail; his like, can Russia show it ? 

No need to say his name: describe him, and youll know it 
He r ll rob your house, he'll call you out. 

From penal servitude returned as bold as ever: 

With dirty hands ail round, no doubt. 

But tell me where to find the man who J s clean—and clever? 

Yet when on honor's laws you hear our friend declaim* 

As if a fiend Inside were throbbing. 

With bloodshot eyes, and face aflame. 

He cries, and all the rest start sobbing. 

There's men of mark for you \ Their equals will you find? 

I doubt it. Well, with them of course 1 fall behind. 

I h m Iazy h awfully* so I bring up the rear ; 

Yet sometimes even I can rise to an idea. 

TIJ sit—and ere an hour has run. 

Myself* I don't know r how, grind out some awful pun; 

The others all take up my notion straight away* 

And six of them at once, map out a little play; 

Another six of them the music have invented; 

The rest will sit and clap the day the play's presented. 

Yes* laugh* my boy! You take your pick! 

Accomplishments—the Lord gave nothing very striking : 

He gave an honest heart—it's that that wins their liking; 

They'll pass my fooleries— 

Footman (at the entrance) t The Colonel's carriage I 
Repetilq v: Whose ? 

(Skaloeub comes down the staircase ;) 

scene V 

The same and Skaloeub 

Refetilov (going to meet him) ; Ah ! Skalozub ! The man Fd choose 1 
Stop! Don't be off! Can't do without you I 
(Crushes him in his embraces.) 
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Chatsky; Now what’s my way to disappear? (Goes into porter's 

lodge-) 

Repetilov (to Skalojub) : It’s ages since we heard about you; 

They said that you were gone—your regiment nowhere near; 

You know friend Chatsky ? (Loefcj round.) What? the villain's fled! 
No matter! My good luck! I’ve chanced on you instead. 

Now just you come with me, this moment, no refusing! 

Let’s raid Prince Gregory’s: I’m sure the house is crammed— 

Some forty of the most amusing! 

Such geniuses you'll meet; I'm damned! 

They’ll talk all night and never bore you! 

Why first with dry champagne they'd fill you up to bursting. 

And after that they’ll lay such schemes before you 
As you and I, my friend, I'm sure were never verted in! 

Skalozuh : Get out! Don’t think that me you'll fuddle with your 
learning. 

Call some one die! If that's your yearning. 

For your Voltaire some sergeant true 
I’ll give Prince Gregory and you; 

He’ll make you all form fours eorreetty. 

And when you scream, he’ll stop your mouths directly* 

Repetilov : He’$ service on the brain! My boy, now you look here! 
I nearly rose to rank, but Fortune proved a wrecker— 

I doubt tf any one had luck so queer. 

I'm on the civil side* That year 

Von Klock was out to get the Exchequer, 

So 1 

To marry Miss would try— 

Head down, just take it as it comes f 
So with his wife and him I plunged into reversi; * 

To him and her such awful sums 
I lost each night—the Lord have mercy! 

Fontanka, Grand Canal! A palace he was raising 
With colonnades* enormous—cost amazing! 

Well t Somehow in the end the girl and I got married. 

The dowry eighteen pence! my hopes of place miscarried. 

Pa’s German! He p s no use! 

Yes, he was frightened of abuse 
For weakness to his kith and kin— 

He feared, the cursed foot—but where do I come in? 

His secretaries all were cads who P d sell their souls * 

Outsiders, paltry writing fellows. ____ _ 


*A card game. 
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How all have names to make one jealous! 

The Blue Book all their feats enrolls! 

Bah : service, orders, rank—they wear your heart away. 

Rag mu (Tin, Alexey, with wondrous wit would say: 

We need to take some steps, such steps as can't be stronger! 

The stomach will not stand it longer!— 

(He stops, seeing that Zacoretsky has taken the place of Skalozue, 
udw has driven off somewhere.) 

SCENE VI 

Refetilov and Zagoietsky 

Zacoeetsky: Oh, won't you please go on? ITL own to you sincerely, 
I'm just another such, an aw'ful Liberal 1 
And just because I'm frank, and like to speak out dearly, 

Lord, what Fve suffered, all in all I 
Refetilov (with annoyance) : They all clear out without a word! 
Ones hardly gone—you've lost the second, then the third. 

First, Chatsky—he decamped I Then Skalozub! I never! 
Zagoretsky: Well, tell me what you think of Chatsky? 

Repeti lo v t Oh, he’s dever! 

We met by chance just now, and talked all kinds of tattle! 

Most interesting! We discussed a vaudeville. 

The vaudevilles the thing—and all the rest is nil! 

We two—our tastes—we're just such kittle-cattle* 

Zacoretsky: You surely soon began to find, 

He F s sadly damaged in his mind. 

Refetilov: What utter rubbish! 

Zacoeetsky : All are one in this conclusion. 

Refetilov; What nonsense! 

Zacoretsky : Ask them all! 

Refetilov: Delusion! 

Zacoretsky : Here comes the Prince your doubts to quash,, 

The Princess and Princesses! 

Refetilov j Bosh \ 

SCENE VII 

The Prince and Princess tcith their six daughters come in. A mo¬ 
ment later H LEstova rcunej dovm the front staircase on the arm of 
Molchalin, Footmen bustle about. 

Zacoretsky: Princesses, if you please, perhaps youll tell us what: 
Is Chatsky mad. or is he not? 
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First Princess; Why, is there any room to doubt it? 

Second Princess: I thought the whole world knew about it. 

Third Princess: The Hvorovs and the Dranskys* 

Skachkovs, Pashkovs, Varlyaraskys! 

Fourth Princess: Oh, that’s the stalest news! Did any one not 
know ? 

Fifth Princess; Who thinks it isn't true? 

ZagqretsKY : Why, he won't have it ! 

Sixth Princess: You? 

All together: M'siea RepetiEov, you? M'&ieu Repetilov, oh! 

How can you?— Why!— All think the same!—- 
What do you mean ?— Absurd !— For shame! 

Repetilqy (stops his ears} : Beg pardon! Hadn't heard! It seems 
to be well known. 

Princess: Well known? It isn't safe to talk to him alone.. 

They should have locked him up long since. 

To hear him talk, why his top floor 
Is wiser than us all, than even my Prince! 

I think he*$ just turned Jacobin, no more— 

Your Chatsky!— Let's be off! Prince, you perhaps might go 
With Zizi or Catiche! Well take the brake lor seven. 

Hlestoya (from the staircase): Princess! Your debt at whist, you 
know! 

Princess: I won't forget, my dear! 

All (to one another) : Good night! 

(The Prince and family drive off: also Zaooretskv.) 

SCENE VIII 

Repetxloy* Hlestoya* Mqlcsalin 

Repettlov: O Lord in heaven! 

Anfisa Nilovna! Alas, poor Chatsky! There! 

Where's your almighty mind-—your hopes, your strivings, where- 
Now say! How futile all the pains we fools are at! 

Hlestoya: Well, so God willed it 1 As to that, 

They’ll treat him—make a cure perhaps; 

But you're incurable—they'll throw you with the scraps; 

You turned up early, Master Rover! 

(To Molchalin.) MoJchalin* there's your little hole ; 

(Pointing to his door.) 

No need to sec me out! Good night, Lord bless your soul! 

(Motets Alin goes off to hi$ room ,) 
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(To Refetilov.) Good-by, my friend: it's time that your wild days 
were over. ( She drives off,} 

SCENE IX 

Repetilqv and his Footman 

Repetilov: Now where to go, and whom to meet ? 

It's getting on for break of day; 

Come here, and put me on the seat! 

Drive anywhere! Away! 

(He drives off: the last tamp goes out) 

SCENE X 

Chatsky (coming out of the porter's lodge}* later Sophya and 

Footman 

Chatsky: What's this? Can I believe my ears, or do I blunder? 
This is no joke, p tis downright malice. How I wonder— 

By what strange magic can it be t 
That all with one accord repeat this tale half-witted 1 
And some in open triumph, I can see— 

And others speak as if they pitied. 

If one could read one's neighbors mind, 

Is heart or tongue the most unkind? 

Whose work this kind invention? 

A set of fools believe; to other fools they mention; 

The old women raise their hullaballoo— 

Public opinion, there! that's you! 

And that's my native land! No, on my present stay, 

I sec that very soon I'll wish myself aw r ay + 

And Sophy, does she know ? Of course, they've told her too. 

I don't suppose she wished the laugh should turn on me— 

Not more than others: true or false the tale may be: 

All one to her, be it I or you 3 
There isn't any one she really loves the best 3 
But then this fainting and unconsciousness 1 
Spoilt nerves ± a turn of whim n nor more nor less; 

With them a trifle stirs, a trifle sets at rest; 

I took it for a sign of feeling.— No, not that 3 
She'd faint away outright, Pm sure—so help me God !— 

The same if anybody trod 
Upon the tail of dog or cat. 
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Sgphya (tfH the staircase to the second floor, with a candle) : 
Molchalin! You? 

Chatsky: 'Tis she! I see her plain! 

My head is all on fire; my blood to the tempEcs streaming. 

She's there! It can't be she! Then am I only dreaming? 

Or is there madness in my brain? 

For something 1 weird and strange could aught prepare me more? 
But this is not a dream. This tryst was fixed before; 

I only cheat myself, and where*s the use to try? 

Molchalin 'twas she allied; and there's his room dose by* 
Footman: Your — 

Chatsky: Hush! him out.) 

I'll never blink an eye* and here Til wait. 

If on till morning. Once the cup is there. 

Then better straight 

Than waiting! No delay this bitterness can spare. 

The door is opening. 

(CHATSKY hides behind a pillar. Liza comes in with a candle.) 


SCENE XI 

Chatsky {behind pillar) and Liza 

Liza : I can't, I shake all through. 

The empty hall at night? Vm sure there's ghosts about! 

There may be living people too! 

Oh, how my mistress plagues me—serve her out t 
And Chatsky—she abhors him so! 

You sec, she seems to think he’s somewhere here below, 

(Looks round.) 

What, still! As if all night about the hall he'd wait! 

Sure, ages since, he's past the gate. 

Love? TUI to-morrow that will keep! 

He's home, and fast asleep. 

Well, anyhow, I'm told at sweetheart's door to knock. 

(Knocks at Molchaliens door.) 

Sir, please wake up, it's twelve o'clock! 

There J s missu$ calling you: she's waiting for you there! 

Be quick! You've not much time to spare. 

(Molchalin comes out of his room stretching himself and yawning; 
Sorn ya steals doum from above-) 
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SCENE XII 

Chatsky ( behind pillar), Liza, Molchalin, Sophya 

Liza (to Molchalin) : Sir, are you stone, or ice? For shame! 
Molchalin : Ah! Liza! For yourself you came? 

Liza: From mistress, sir. 

Molchalin : Now who'd have said it— 

That in those cheeks, those veins, fair maid, 

No kindling flush of love till now has played? 

Are all your errands run to other people’s credit? 

Liza i But you, who want to make a match, 

Don’t slack or lounge—or fear miscarriage! 

To win your bride, no hite you'll snatch 
And take no nap till marriage. 

Molchalin : What marriage ? Who’s the bride? 

Liza : Why, mistress! 

Molchalin : No, my pet! 

I’m not in such despair as yet! 

We’ll get along without a wedding! 

Liza: Oh, sir 1 I wonder how you cant 
Who else can be the happy man? 

Molchalin; Well, don’t ask me!— Myself I’m every moment 
dreading— 

And in my very bones I feel it— 

That Mr. Famusov some day 
Will come and catch us straight away 
And curse me, chase me out. Besides, I won’t conceal it, 

To praise your mistress so, I see no why or wherefore. 

I hope that all her life most happy she’ll remain. 

'Twas Chatsky that she used to care for; 

She jilted him—she’ll jilt again. 

My angel, I’d be glad indeed, that’s true. 

To feel for her the half of what I feel for you. 

But no! Try hard as hard I will. 

Be tender as I would, at sight my blood runs chill! 

Sophy a (<ui‘d#) : How despicable! 

Chatsky (behind the pillar ): What a hound 1 

Liza: And don’t you feel ashamed ? 

MoLciiALlN ; Please every one all round— 

That’s first of all—my father gave me warning; 

The master of the house in which I live, 

The official chief—for he has posts to give— 
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His servant too, who deans my boots each morning, 

The porter at the gate—all trouble to allay, 

Likewise the porter’s dug, to see lie doesn’t bay. 

Liza; You’ve got your work cut out; that’s all that I can say ! 

Moteir alik: So if I play the part of lover, that's my plan; 

It's only meant to please the daughter of a man— 

Liza ; Whom you for meat and drink must thank. 

Who several times has got you raised in rank ? 

Let’s go ! Of talk like this, enough there’s been! 

Molchalik ; I go to share the love of my most dismal queen. 

Oh, grant me one embrace to prove my ardor true! 

(Liza repulses him,) 

Oh, why is she not you? 

(Is going, but Sophya stops him.) 

Sophya (almost w ct ’whisper. The zvhole scene in subdued voice ): 
No further shall you go! Enough and more I’ve heard. 

To think I had to hear, you wretch—or even this wall! 

Molchalik : What, Sophya Pavlovna! 

Sophya ; For God’s sake, not a word \ 

Be silent 3 Fm prepared for all, 

Molchalin ( falls on his knees; Sophya repulses JWjii) : Recall the 
past! Oh s not those angry eyes! 

Sophia: There K s nothing FJ1 retail. Enough! Don't turn me sick! 
Your memories, indeed ! They cut me to the quick. 

Molchalin (crawling at her feet) i Forgive! Forgive! 

Sophya : Don't play the coward! Rise l 

I ask for no reply; I knew at long ago. 

You'll lie to me. 

Molchaun : Forgive! Have mercy ! 

Sophya: No! No! No I 

MoLCHALrN: 'Twas all a joke, I said no word except, it's true— 
Sophya: Be oft* I say, this very minute! 

I'll wake the house and all that's in it. 

And ruin both myself and you. (Molottalin gels up.) 

From this day forth I scorn you and I flout you. 

Reproach, complaint, or tears* don't dare 
To think you'll get from me: for you Fve none to spare. 

Then see, from morning light I live my life without you— 

That ne'er another word I ever hear about you! 

Molchauk: As you command. 

Sophya: If not, to father then and there 

111 tell the worst in sheer vexation; 

What happens to myself, you know, I do dot care T 
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Now go E —but stay! ’Twas your salvation 
That in the dead of night, in all your talks with me, 

Your shyness let you dare still lew to escape control 
Than even in open day p in company. 

You show less insolence than crookedness of soul. 

I’m glad it was by night with this I came acquainted ; 

Thank Heaven that this reproach no watching eye can know. 

As *twas that other time, that moment when I fainted; 

Then Chatsky too was there— 

Chatsky (throwing himself between them) : He’s here, pretender- 
Sophy a and Liza : Oh! 

(Liza drops the candle in fright: Molchaun runr off to his room.} 

SCENE XIII 

Chatsky, Sophy a, Liza 

Chatsky: Quick! Fall into a faint! Just now it’s quite in season; 
That other time, be sure, there wasn’t half the reason. 

At last the riddle’s solved, as dear as day; 

And see for whom I am turned away! 

God knows how I contained my rage! A fool? So be it, 

I looked, and saw, and would not see it. 

Meanwhile, the friend you hold more dear 
Than ties of old or modesty or fear, 

Sits fast behind his door, gives up without a struggle! 

Oh, who can follow Fortune's juggle? 

A tyrant and a scourge for men of worth—- 
Only Molchalins flourish on the earth. 

SOPHYA (off m tears) : Oh, don’t go on! I blame myself all round; 
But who’d have ever thought the wretch could be so cunning ! 

Liza : Ob! What a crash and noise l Why, all the house is running! 
Your father! Look! He'll thank you, I’ll be bound! 

(Fam usov comes in with a crowd of servants, corryiB <7 candles.} 

SCENE XIV 

Chatsky, Sophya, Liza, Famusov, Servants 

FahUSOv; Here, follow me; There’s nought to fear. 

More light! We want more lanterns here. 

Where are your goblins? Baht Known faces all too human; 

My daughter Sophy, too! Abandoned woman 
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And shameless I Where? With whom? Exactly to the life 
Like dear mamma, my late lamented wife. 

My better half, if from her side I ran. 

Was always somewhere with a man. 

Have you no fear of God? What art was this he had? 

Why, you yourself declared that he was mad. 

No, not Sheer silliness and blindness must have seized me; 

It’s all a simple plot—all aided and abetted, 

1 lie guests and he himsel f. Oh, why has Fate so teased me ? 

Chatsky (fo Sqphya) ; For this idea, then, too, to you I am indebted? 
Famusov (lo Chatsky) ; No, sir! No shamming! Me you will rot 
fog! 

Now, don't flare up—I know that dodge. 

(To the Porter,) You, Thomas—you’re a simple log I 
To what a Ia2y goose I've given my porter's lodge! 

There’s nothing that he knows: there’s nothing he does right! 

Where were you? What were you about? 

Front door left open for the night! 

Why weren’t you listening? Why didn't you look out? 

I'll send the lot to work upon the farms. 

For twopence hal fpenny you’d sell me! 

(To Liza.) You, sharp eyes, of your games there’s nothing you could 
tell me; 

Oh yes! Ku 7 .netsky Bridge, fine dresses, trinkets, charms! 

Lnite two loving hearts! ’Tis there you've learnt your trackings! 

You wait! I'll see what you’re about! 

OiT to your cottage! March! You'll go and feed the chickens! 

(To Sqphya,) And you, dear daughter too. don’t think I’ll leave you 
out! 

For just two days I’ll beg you to have patience; 

Then, Moscow's not for you. with friends and with relations! 

Grabbers and pillagers, hands off! 

Aunt! Country! Wilderness! Tambov!* 

And there with cheeks all pale and drawn 
With knitting needles sit, with holy reading yawn! 

(To Chatsky.) To you, sir, plainly I would say, 

High road or country road, you'll please not come this way; 

And after this surprise you kindly treat us to, 

I fancy every door will now be closed to you. 

I’ll do my best: I'll beat the tocsin near and far; 

* The original has not "TambSv." but "Saratov" which, if it kept its place in 
the line, would present difficulties of rhyming. The next province, Tambov, is 
credited with a special reputation for dullness. 
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I mean with my complaint all round the town to go; 

I mean to let the people know. 

Appeal to Senate. Ministers, and Tsar. 

Chatsky (of ter a short ji/sure): Excuse mel That s all lost on me! 
I cannot understand a word! 

As if there's something that they want to make me see. 

And more that’s yet to come. It all seems so absurd 1 
(Hotly.) Blind fool! Where did I hope to rest my travels out? 

Flew, in a tremble, on—(bought happiness so near! 

With whom, not long ago, so humble and devout, 

Poured tender phrases in her car? 

(To Soph ya.) And you: O Heavens, that there your choice should fall 1 
Oh, if I stop to think, who was it you preferred. 

Why did you draw me on to hope at all? 

Why did you never say a word?— 

That, but to laugh at, for the past ‘twas naught you cared. 

That even your memory kept no trace 
Of all we felt, of all the likings that we shared. 

Which no amusements and no change of place, 

However far away, could dim—nor I forget you t 
They were my breath of life, were wdth me ever-present! 

If straight away you’d said, my coming here upset you, 

The sight of me. my words and actions—all unpleasant— 

Why, I P d have broken off without even thinking twice. 

And ere I left you, said good-by forever- 
I would have made no great endeavor 
To know who was it that you found so nice! 

Oh, no! (Mockingly.) You'll make it up on ripe consideration. 

What! Break your heartt Much good "twill do: 

Just think! How nice to know that he depends on you! 

You'll keep him, wrap him up. and find him occupation— 

Boy husband! Servant spouse! The footman of your wife! 

The Moscow husband knows no higher aim in life! 

Enough 1 I'm proud to think with you I've done ! 

(To Fam usoV): And you, good sir, papa, who worship decorations, 

A happy ignorant p III leave you drowsing on. 

Don't fear I threaten you with my solicitations! 

You'll find another, quite a catch. 

Who'll make his way and scrape and court, 

A perfect paragon, in short. 

For dear papa-in-law a match! 

So! My delirium is past! 

I have cast my dreams away; the veil is down at last! 
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Twere no bad things now, once for all 
On father and on daughter 
And on the ass whose grates caught her. 

To vent on all of you my bitterness and gall! 

\\ hum have I been with? What has brought me to this town? 

A]! curse and drive me out—a mob that hounds you down, 

Of friends in friendship false, unflagging in their hatred, 
Tale-mongers not to be placated; 

The silly would-be wit* the crooked simpleton. 

Old maids, malicious every one, 

And old men babbling out some folly or some fad_ 

No wonder all the gang proclaimed that I was mad. 

You're very right! That man could pass through fire unscathed. 

Who had spent a livelong day with you 
And in the selfsame air had bathed 
And yet had kept his reason too. 

I II out of Moscow straight! Til journey here no more! 

Ill fly and not look back! Where no ill tongues disparage, 

I II seek me out a nook for heart that's tried too sore! 

My carriage here! My carriage! (He goes out quickly.) 

SCENE XV 

The same, without Chats ky 

FamUSOV (stands a tong time stupefied): Well, there! Then don't 
you see, he's really off hts head? 

Now tell me, do! 

The madman ! Think of all the silty things he said ! 

Me servile l Father-in-law! So down on Moscow too! 

(To SoPHYA.) But you. you mean to wear my life away! 

Could any lot than mine he more contrary ? 

Oh dear! Oh dear ! whatever will they say? 

I think I hear the Princess Mary! 
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il/cu c?joT women guests, merchants, townsfolk, petitioners. 


♦Several of these mines have grotesque associations j the following transla¬ 
tions may serve : Skvoinik-Dimtkhsnovsky, Rnscal-Fuftui] - Hlopov„ Bedbugs 
Lyapkin-Tyapkin, Bungle- Stea I ; Zemlyanika. Strawberry; Hlestakov, Whipper- 
snapper; Lyulyukcv. Halloo; Rasta kovsky, Sayyes; Korobkin, Wooden head; 
Ukhovertov, Earwig; Svistunov., Whistle; Fugcmtayn, Buttons; Derzhimorda, 
HoEdyourmug; Abdulin* Tatar; Poshlepkin (pronounced Pa-shlyop r kin), Drag- 
pLctail. Fedor is pronounced Fyodor; Fedorovich, Fyu'do-ro-vieh; Sh pekin, 
Shoy^'km: Ukbovtcrov, Ll-ltho-vyor'loff; Petr. Pyotr (one syllable). 




CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 

NOTES FOR THE ACTO&S 


The CHIEF of Police * has grown old in the service and is, in his 
own way, anything but a stupid man. Although a bribe-taker, he 
behaves with marked dignity; he is rather serious, and is even some¬ 
what inclined to moralize; he speaks neither loudly nor softly* muds 
nor little. His every word is significant- His features are harsh and 
coarse, such as are common in people who have advanced with dif¬ 
ficulty from the lowest ranks. The change from fear to joy, from 
servility to arrogance* is very sudden, as in the case of a man with 
crudely developed personal traits, lie is dressed in the usual manner, 
in his uniform with frogs, wearing high boots with spurs. His hair 
is cut short and shows gray $treaks. 

Anna Andr&yeyka, his wife, is a provincial coquette, still in mid¬ 
dle life, brought up halt on novels and albums, half on bustling about 
her housekeeping supplies and supervising her maids. She is very in¬ 
quisitive, and on occasion displays vanity. Sometimes she gets the 
upper hand of her husband simply because he is unable to answer her, 
but this power extends only to trifles and consists of curtain lectures 
and nagging. During the course of the play she changes her costume 
four times. 

Hlestakov is a young man twenty-three years old, very thin and 
lean; he is rather stupid, and, as they say, rattle-headed, one of those 
people who in their offices are called hopelessly “dumb. He speaks 
and acta without any reflection. He is incapable of focusing his at¬ 
tention on any thought whatsoever His speech is abrupt, and the 
words fly out of his mouth quite unexpectedly. The more sincerity 
and simplicity the actor puts into this role, the better be will play it. 
He is dressed fashionably. 

Osin is the usual sort of elderly manservant- He talks seriously * 
and has a rather condescending air; he is inclined to moralize, and likes 
to sermonize his master behind his back. His voice is almost unchang- 


* The office o i gorodnithy, or chief of city police, existed from 1775 to iSk.. 
The garodtushv was appointed by the imperial authorities m St Petersburg ami 
was responsible to them. His duties we re _ for more extensive than those of the 
chief of police of an American pr an English city. The title city m&n&ger nugh 
suggest them more accurately- 
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mg: in conversation with his master he assumes a severe, abrupt and 
even rather rude expression. He is cleverer than his master, and 
therefore grasps a situation more quickly; but he does not like to talk 
much, and is a silent rascal He wears a gray or blue I rock coat, much 
worn. 

Bobchinsky and Dgbch insky are both short and stubby and very 
inquisitive, extraordinarily like each other; both are slightly corpulent; 
both speak very fast with an extraordinary amount of gesticulation. 
Dobchmsky is a little taller and more serious than Bobchinsky, but 
Bobchinsky is more expansive and lively than Dobchinsky. 

Ltapxin-Tyafkin* the Judge, is a man who has read five or six 
books, and is consequently something of a freethinker. He is very fond 
of conjectures, and therefore gives much weight to his every word. 
The actor who plays the role must always preserve a knowing expres¬ 
sion of countenance. He speaks in a bass voice with a prolonged 
drawl* with a sound of wheezing and strangling, like an old clock, 
which first squeaks and then strikes. 

Zemlvanika, the Supervisor o! Charitable Institutions, is a very 
stout, awkward, and clumsy man, but for all that a schemer and a 
rogue. He is very officious and bustling. 

The Postmaster is simple-hearted to the point of naivete. 

The remaining roles require no special explanations: their proto¬ 
types may be found in almost any community* 

The actors should pay particular attention to the last scene. The 
last Speech should produce upon all a sudden electric shock. The whole 
group should strike its pose in a twinkling. A cry of astonishment 
should be uttered by all the women at once, as if proceeding from a 
single bosom. From a disregard of these remarks may result a total 
loss of effect. 
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ACT I 

A room in (he house of (he Chief of Police 
SCENE I 

Chief of Police, Supervisor of Charitable Institutions, 
Superintendent of Schools, Judge, Police Captain, 
District Physician, and two Sergeants of Police 

CarEF of Police: I have invited you here, gentlemen, in order to 
communicate to you a most unpleasant piece of news: a government 
inspector is coming to visit us. 

Ammos Fedorovich : What, an inspector ? 

Artemy Filippovich; What, an inspector? 

Chief of Police: An inspector from Petersburg, incognito. And 
furthermore, with secret instructions. 

Ammos Fedorovich: Well, I declare! 

Artemy Filippovich : As if we didn't have troubles enough already! 

Luka Lukich: Oh, my God, and with secret instructions too! 

Chief of Police: I had a sort of presentiment. All last night I 
kept dreaming about two most extraordinary rats. Honest. I ve never 
seen any like them: black, and awfully big. They came, sniffled about, 
and went away again. And now Pm going to read you a letter that 
I've received from Andrfiy Ivanovich Chmykhov, whom you know, 
Artemy Filippovich. Here's what he writes: My dear friend, go 
father, and benefactor,” (He mutters in an undertone, rapidly glancing 
over the fetter ,) . . ■ "and to inform you." Ah, here it 's. "I hasten 
to inform you, by the way, that an official has arrived with instructions 
to inspect the whole province and especially our district. (Raistng hts 
Angers significantly.) I have found this out from most reliable people, 
although be is representing himself as a private individual. Knowing 
as I do that you. like everybody else, are liable to your little fadings, 
because yoiiVf & smart chap and don't like to miss anything that fairly 
swims into your hands . * ■ (After a pause.) Well, this is a 
friendly party. ... "I advise you to take precautions, because he may 
arrive at any moment, if lie hasn’t already, and isn't living somewhere 
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around now, incognito. . . , Yesterday I . , ” Well, next there's 
some family matters: "Cousin Anna Ktrilovna has come to see us with 
her husband; Ivan Kirilovich has grown very stout, and he plays on 
the fiddle all the time ..." and so forth, and so on. Now there's a 
fix for you! 

Aiihios Fedorovich t Yes, and such an unusual fix; absolutely 
extraordinary! There's something up. 

Luka Lukich: But why on earth, Anton Antonovich; what's this 
for? Why send an inspector here? 

Chief of Police: What for? Evidently ids fate. (Sighing) Up 
to this time p thanks be to God, they've poked into other people's busi¬ 
ness; hut now it's our turn. 

Amigos Fedorovich : I think, Anton Antonovich, that in this case 
it's for a subtle and more political reason. Here's what it means: 
Russia . - . yes * . . Russia's going to war; and the ministry, you see, 
has sent the official to find out if there's any treason brewing. 

Chief of Police: Where do you get that stuff? Aren't you the 
smart man! Treason in a provincial town! Is this a frontier town? 
Why, you can gallop away from here for three years without reaching 
a foreign country'. 

Ammos Fedorovich: No, I tell you, you don't understand . . . you 
don't + * * The authorities have subtle ideas: even if it h a long 
distance, they aren't taking any chances. 

Chief of Police: Whether they are or not, gentlemen. I've warned 
you. See here; I've made, for my part, some kind of arrangements, 
and I advise you to do the same. Especially you, Artemy Filippovich! 
No doubt the passing official will want first of all to inspect the 
charitable institutions belonging to your department, and therefore you’d 
better see that everything's in decent shape: the nightcaps had better 
be dean, and the patients had better not look like blacksmiths, as they 
usually do, in their little home circle. 

Artemy Fiuffovich : Come, that's all right. They can put on 
clean nightcaps if you want. 

Chief of Police: Yes. And also above each bed write up in Latin 
or some such language—here, that's your job, Christian Ivanovich— 
the name of each disease, when the person was taken ill, and the 
day of the week and month, . + , And it's a bad thing that your 
patients smoke such strong tobacco that a fellow always begins to 
sneeze as soon as he goes in* Yes, and it would be better if there 
were fewer of 'em: people wall attribute it right off to bad supervision 
Or to the doctor's lack of skill. 

Artemy Filippovich ; Oh. so far as the doctoring goes, Christian 
Ivanovich and I have taken our measures: the closer you get to nature. 
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the better; we don't use expensive medicines. Man's a simple creature: 
if he's going to die. be dies ; if he h $ going to get well, he gets well. 
And besides it would be hard for Christian Ivanovich to consult with 
them: he doesn't know a word of Russian. 

p {Christian Ivanovich utters a sound somewhat like the letter f V J 
and a little like ' a/*) 

Chief of Police: I'd also advise you, Ammos Fedorovich* to pay 
some attention to the courthouse. There in the hall where the petitioners 
usually appear, the janitors have started raising domestic geese and 
goslings, and they all duck under your feet as you walk. Of course 
it's praiseworthy for every man to look alter his domestic enterprises, 
and why shouldn't a janitor? Only in such a place* you know, if5 
hardly suitable, ... I meant to bring that to your attention before, 
but somehow I forgot it- 

Ammos Fedorovich : Well, 111 order them all taken away to my 
kitchen this very day* Come to dinner if you want to. 

Chief of Police : Besides that it's a bad thing that yon have all 
kinds of rubbish drying up right in the court room, and a huntefs 
whip right over the cupboard where the documents are kept. I know 
that you like hunting, but all the same you + d better remove it for a 
while; and then, when the government inspector has gone away, you 
can hang it up there again. And your assessor likewise . , * of course, 
hc T s a well-informed man, but he smells exactly as if he'd just come 
out of a distillery—and that's no good either. Fve been going to 
speak to you about that for some time hack; but I was distracted, I 
don't remember how. There's a remedy against that smell, if, as he 
says, it's actually natural to him: he can be advised to eat onions or 
garlic or something else. In that case Christian Ivanovich might help 
out with some drugs. 

(Christian Ivanovich utters the same sound.) 

Ammos Fedorovich: No* it’s impossible to drive it out. He says 
that in his childhood his nurse bumped him and that since that time 
he smells a little of vodka. 

Chief of Police: Well, I only brought it to your notice. So far 
as internal arrangements go and what Andrey Ivanovich calls in his 
letter little failings, I can’t say anything, and It would be queer to talk 
about them, for there's no man who hasn't some weaknesses or other. 
Why, God himself has fixed it like that, and the Voltairians make a 
great mistake to say anything to the contrary, 

Ammos Fedorovich: And what do you presume to call failings, 
Anton Antonovich? There arc sins and sins. I tell everybody openly 
that I take bribc^hut what kind of bribes? Wolfhound puppies. 
That's absolutely another matter. 
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Chief of Police: Well* puppies or anything else —it's bribes* ail 
the same. 

Ammos Fedorovich: Indeed not, Anton Antonovich. Here, for 
instance, if a man accepts a fur coat worth five hundred rubles* or a 
shawl for his wife * * * 

Chief of Police: Well* and what if you do accept only wolfhound 
puppies as bribes ? To make up for it p you don't believe in God; you 
never go to church; but I am at least firm in the faith, and I go to 
church every Sunday, But you * * * Oh, I know you: if you begin 
to talk about the creation of the world* my hair simply stands on end, 

Ammo& Fedorovich: But you see I reasoned it out for myself, with 
my own intellect. 

Chief of Police: Well* in some cases it's worse to have too much 
intellect than to have none at all. However* I merely wanted to men¬ 
tion the district court; but to tell the truth, I doubt that any one 
will ever take a peep at it; it*s such an enviable place* God Himself 
must protect it. Now, as for you* Luka Lukich* as supervisor of 
educational institutions, you'd better take special care of the teachers. 
Of course they're learned people* educated in various colleges; but 
they have very strange ways* naturally inseparable from their learned 
calling. One of them, for instance, the one with the fat face , . . I 
don't remember his name . . , when he gets on the platform can't 
do without making faces, like this {making a grimace) and then begins 
to iron out his beard with his hand* from under his cravat. Of course, 
when he pulls a snout like that at one of the pupils, it doesn't matter 
much, and it may even be necessary for all I can say; but judge for 
yourself if he should do it to a visitor—that would be awful: the gov¬ 
ernment inspector or whoever it was might consider it personal, and 
the devil knows what might come of it. 

Luka Lukich: Surely, but what can I do with him? Fve spoken 
to him about it several times already. Here, just a few days ago, when 
our marshal of nobility happened to drop in on the class, he cut such 
a mug a$ IVe never seen before. Of course he did it with the best 
heart in the world, but I got called down: “Why,” says they, “are our 
young people being exposed to the contagion of freethmking?" 

Chief of Police: I ought also to mention your history teacher. 
His head's full of learning, thaCs evident, and he's picked up informa¬ 
tion by the ton; only he gets so hot in his explanations that there's no 
understanding him. I once listened to him: wdt, while he was talking 
about the Assyrians and the Babylonians, it was all right; but when he 
got as far as Alexander of Macedon I can't tell you what came over 
him. Damme if I dsdn T t think there was a fire! He ran down from 
the platform* and banged a chair against the door with all his might. 
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Of course, Alexander of Macedon was a hero* but why smash the 
chairs over him? It causes a loss to the treasury. 

Luka Lukich : Yes, he J s hot-headed. I've remarked the fact to him 
several times already. . * * He says, "Just as you please: for science 
I won t spare life itself,” 

Chief of Police: Yes, such [s the inexplicable law of the Fates: a 
wise man is either a drunkard or he makes such faces that you've got 
to carry out the holy ikons,* 

Luka Lukich: God save us from serving in the educational line! 
A fellow's afraid of everybody: all sorts of people interfere, and they 
all want to show that they're educated, too. 

Chief of Police: But all this wouldn't amount to anything—It's 
that damned incognito! He'll look in all of 3 sudden with an "'Oh, 
here you are, sweethearts! And who's the judge here? 11 he'll say.— 
J 'Lyapkin-Tyapkia "—"All right, hand over Lyapldn-Tvapkin I And 
who's the supervisor of charitable institutions?' 1 —"Zetulyaiiika,"— 
"Weil, hand over Zemlyanika! ,r —That's what's bad! 

SCENE II 

The same end the Postmaster 

Postmaster: Will you explain, gentlemen, what sort of official is 
coming, and why? 

Chief of Police: But haven't you heard? 

Postmaster: I heard something from Petr Ivanovich Bobchinsky. 
He just called on me at the post office. 

Chief of Police: Well, then, what do you think about it? 

Postmaster: What do I think? I think we're going to war with 
the Turks. 

Ammos Fedorovich : Right-o! That's exactly what I thought. 

Chief of Police: Yes, but you’re both talking through your hat! 

Postmaster: Sure, it's war with the Turks, The French keep 
spoiling everything. 

Chief of Police: War with the Turks, your grandmother! We're 
going to be in a mess, not the Turks. We know that already; I have 
a letter. 

Postmaster: If that's so, then there's not going to be war with 
the Turks. 

Chief of Police: Well, then, how about you, Ivan Kuzmich? 

Postmaster: About me? How about you, Anton Antonovich? 

Chief of Police: Well, what about me? I'm not afraid: that is. 


*' p To avoid shocking them.”—Sykes. 
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only a little, ... The merchants and the townspeople make me uneasy. 
They say that I'm somewhat hard-boiled ; but if I've ever taken anything 
from anybody, God knows it was without the least ill-feeling'. I even 
think (tatting him by the arm and leading him aside), I even think 
there may have been some private denunciation of me. Otherwise why 
in tiie world send the inspector to us? Now listen here, Ivan Kuzmich, 
hadn't you better, for our mutual benefit just unseal and read every 
letter that arrives at the post office, both incoming and outgoing? You 
know, just in case there should be some sort of denunciation, or simply, 
correspondence. If there isn’t, of course you can seal them up again j 
or, so far as that goes, you can even deliver them opened. 

Postmaster: 1 know, I know. . . , Don't try to teach me. I do it 
already, not as a precaution, but more out of curiosity ; I'm deadly fond 
of finding out what’s new in the world, I tell you, it’s most interesting 
reading. There are piles of letters that you’ll thoroughly enjoy, certain 
passages are so descriptive , . . and they’re so instructive , . . lots 
better than the Moscow News, 

Chief of Police: Well, tell me. haven’t you ever come across any¬ 
thing about some such official from Petersburg? 

Postmaster: No,absolutely nothing about any one from Petersburg, 
but there’s a lot said about those from Kostroma and Saratov. How¬ 
ever, it’s a pity that you don’t read the letters: there arc some corking 
places in them. Not long ago a lieutenant was writing to a friend 
and he described a ball in the most playful way ... it was awfully 
good: "My life, my dear friend, is bring passed in the empyrean.” he 
says; “there arc lots of young ladies; the hand is playing; the standard 
gallops by. . , He described it all with very great feeling. I kept 
the letter out just on purpose. Do you want me to read it to you? 

Chief of Police: Well, this is hardly the time for it. So you’ll 
do me the favor, Ivan Kuzmich, if you accidentally come across a 
complaint or a denunciation, to keep it back without any question. 

Postmaster: With the greatest of pleasure. 

Ammos Fedorovich r Look out, or you’ll catch it for that, sometime 1 

Postmaster: Great Scott! 

Chief of Police : Never mind, never mind. It would be another 
story If you were to make anything public out of it ; but you see, this 
is a family matter. 

Asi mob Fedorovich.: Yes, a nasty mess has been brewed! I admit 
I was going to call on you, Anton Antonovich, to make you a present 
of a little bitch. She’s a sister to the dog you know. You’ve doubtless 
heard that Cheptovich and Varkhpvinsky have started a lawsuit, so that 
now I’m living in luxury; I course hares now on one man’s land, 
now on the other’s, 
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Chief of Police : Holy Saints, l don't care anything about your 
hares now! I can't get that damned incognito out of my head. You 
wait until the door opens, and then suddenly— 

SCENE m 

The same f with Doechinsky and Bgech insky, who both come 

fit panting 

Bobchinsky: An extraordinary event! 

Doechinsky: What unexpected news! 

All: Why, what is it? 

Doechinsky : A most unforeseen affair. We went into the inn— 

Boechinsky {interrupting) : Petr Ivanovich and I went into the 
inn— 

Doechinsky [interrupting) : Hey, if you please, Petr Ivanovich, 
lit tell it! 

Bobchjnsky: Hey yourself, let me * . . let me, let me . , . you 
haven't got the right style. * . , 

Doechinsky: But youU get all bailed up and won't remember 
everything. 

Bobch insky: HI remember, by George. Ill remember! Only don! 
mix in, let me tell it; don't meddle! Gentlemen, please tell Petr 
Ivanovich not to interfere! 

Chief of Police : Yes, for God's sake, tell us what's up! My heart's 
in my mouth. Be seated* gentlemen; take chairs ! Petr Ivanovich, 
here's a chair for you. (All seat themselves around the two Petr 
Iva novicues.) Well now, whafs tip? 

Bobch INSKY: Allow me, allow me; FIE tell everything in order. No 
sooner bad I had the pleasure of leaving you after you bad got all 
upset over the receipt of that letter—yes, sir—than I just dropped in 
* * . now, please don't interrupt, Petr Ivanovich! I already know all, 
all, all about it, sir! So, as you'll be kind enough to see, I dropped in 
on Korobkin. But not finding Korobktn at home, I turned in at 
Rastakovsky f s; and not finding Rastakovsky, I went straight to Ivan 
Kuzmich in order to communicate to him the ne*vs you had received; 
and then, going away from there* I met Petr Ivanovich— 

Doechinsky (interrupting) : Near the stall where they sell meat pies. 

Bgech insky: Near the stall where they sell meat pies. Yes, I met 
up with Petr Ivanovich; and I said to him, "Have you heard the 
news that Anton Antonovich has received in a trustworthy letter p" But 
Petr Ivanovich had already heard about it from your housekeeper, 
Avdotya, who had been sent, I don't know what for, to Filipp Antono¬ 
vich Prchechuyev's. 
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DobchinshV (interrupting): For a little keg for French brandy. 

BobchinSKY {pushing his hands aside) • For a little keg for French 
brandy. So Petr Ivanovich and I went to Pocheehuyev’s, ... For 
heaven's sake, Petr Ivanovich, don't interrupt; please don't interrupt! 

. . . We went to Pochechuvev’s, and on the way Petr Ivanovich said 
to me: “Let’s stop,” he says, “at the inn. I haven’t had anything in 
my stomach since morning, and it’s simply flopping about. ..." Yes, 
sir, Petr Ivanovich's belly was. . . . “But they’ve just brought some 
fresh salmon into the inn,” he says, “and we’ll take a snack.” Well, 
no sooner were we in the hotel, when suddenly a young man— 

DobchinskY (interrupting) : Not bad-looking, in civilian clothes. . . . 

Borch insky: Not bad-looking, in civilian clothes, was walking up 
and down the room with such a thoughtful expression on his face and 
in his actions, and here (putting his hand over his forehead} much of 
everything, very much. I had a sort of presentiment, and T says to 
Petr Ivanovich: “There’s more in this than meets the eye.’* Yes, I 
did. But Petr Ivanovich beckoned to me with his finger and wc called 
the innkeeper, sir, the innkeeper Vlas. His wife was confined three 
weeks ago; and such a smart boy, too, he’s going to take care of the 
inn just like his daddy. Well, having called Vlas, Petr Ivanovich 
asked him on the quiet: “Who’s that young man?” he says. And 
Vlas answered. “Why that . . Hey, don't interrupt, Petr Ivano¬ 
vich; please don't interrupt; you won't be able to tell it, God knows 
you won't: you lisp, I know you've got a tooth in your head that 
whistles. . + * “That young man/* he says, "is an official/* Yes, sir. 
u Hc*s come from Petersburg/' says Vlas, '‘and his name is Ivan Alex¬ 
androvich Hlcstakov, sir; and he's going/* says Vlas, “into the Prov¬ 
ince of Saratov; and/' he says, "he's certainly acting queer: this is the 
second week he’s been here, he never goes outside of the tavern; he 
orders everything on account; and he won't pay a kopek/' As soon 
as he had told me that, I saw through it at once. “Aha Y* I said to 
Petr Ivanovich— 

DohCHINSKy: No, Petr Ivanovich* it was I who said ^Aha!" 

BqbchiKSKY; You said it first, hut I said it next. "Aha!"' said 
Petr Ivanovich and L "‘But why has he come here if he's headed 
for the Province of Saratov?"—Yes* sir. And so he must be that 
official. 

Chief of Police: Who? What official? 

BobchtnskV: Why, that there official that you received the notice 
about* the government inspector. 

Chief of Police (frightened) : What the deuce are you saying? 
That can't be heI 

Dobchih$ky: Yes, it Is! He doesn't pay and he doesn't go. How 
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could it be anybody else? And his traveling papers are made out for 
Saratov. 

Bobchiksky: It's he; it’s he, by God, it's he. . . . And what an 
observing fellow: he inspected everything. He even noticed that Petr 
Ivanovich and I were eating salmon, chiefly because Petr Ivanovich, 
on account of his stomach . , , well, yes, he even took a look in our 
plates. I fairly shivered with fright. 

Chief of Police: O Lord, forgive us sinners! Where's he staying? 

Dobca Insky: In number five* under the staircase, 

Bobchiksky: In the very same room where those traveling officers 
had a fight last year. 

Chief of Police: Has he been here long? 

Dobchinsky: Just two weeks. I-Ie came on the day of St. Vasily 
of Egypt. ' ■ 

Chief of Police: Two weeks I (Aside.) Holy Saints and Mar- 
tyrs, get us out of this! In these two weeks the sergeant's wife has 
been beaten up! No provisions have been issued to the prisoners! * 

The streets are like 3 dramshop, such filth! Oh, shame! Disgrace! , 

(He clutches at kts head.) 

A stem y FiLrppovtcii: What do you think, Anton Antonovich: shall 
we go in a body to the hotel ? 

Ammos Fedorovich : No, no! Let the Chief of Police go first, j 
then the clergy, and the merchants—isn't that the way it is in the book, t 
The Deeds of John the Mason ? * 

Chief of Pouch : No, no, please leave it to me. Difficult situations v 

have occurred in my life, but they have turned out all right, and 1 have f 

even been thanked. Maybe God will get us off this time. (Turning 
to Bobchiksky.) You say he's a young man? 

Bobchiksky : He is; not much over twenty-three or four. 

Chief of Police: All the better: you can smell gut a young one 
quicker. It’s fierce when it’s an old devil; but a young one is all on 
the surface. Get your own business fixed up, gentlemen; but I’ll go 
by myself, or maybe with Petr Ivanovich here, privately, just for a g 
walk h to inquire whether the transient strangers are suffering any m- r 
uoyanceg. Hey, Svisttmov! 

S VIST UNO v; What, sir? 

Chief of Police; Go call the police captain right away — but no, I 
need yo tn Tell some one outside to go for him as quickly as possible, 
and then come back here. (The Sergsaxt of Police rum out at full 
speed.) 


•The Freemasons were prohibited m Russia a* a society dangerous to the gav- 
^foment, Apparently the freelhiitkiug judge refers to a muonic book. (Adapted 
from Sykes,) 
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Artemy Filippovich* Let’s go r iet + s go, Ammos Fedorovich! There 
may be some trouble, for a fact. 

Ammos Fedorovich : Aw, what are you afraid of ? Put clean night¬ 
caps on the patients, and cover up your tracks, 

Artemy Filippovich: To hell with your nightcaps! I ordered 
oatmeal porridge served to the patients, hut all the same the corridors 
stink so of cabbage that you have to hold your nose! 

Ammos Fedorovich : Well, I'm easy for my part. As a matter of 
fact, whoever 11 took into a district court? But if he does happen to 
glance at any paper, he’ll lose all joy in life. Here I've been sitting on 
the judge’s bench for fifteen years, and if I merely look at a report, 
all I can do is wave my hand! Solomon himself couldn't make out 
what's truth in it and what isn’t, 

(The Judge, the Supervisor of Charitable Institutions, the 
Superintendent of Schools, and the Post master go out, and at the 
door encounter the returning Sergeant of Police.) 


SCENE IV 

Chief of Police, BoBcifiNSKY* Dobchinsky, and Sergeant of 

Police 

Chief of Police: Well, is the tab waiting? 

Sergeant of Police: Yes, sir. 

Chief of Police: Go down to the street . , * or no, stop! Go 
bring in - . . But where are the others?, Are you just alone? I cer¬ 
tainly ordered Prokhorov to be here. Where's Prokhorov? 

Sergeant of Police r Prokhorov is in a private house* but he can 
hardly be put on the job now. 

Chief of Police: Why not? 

Sergeant of Police: Because they earned him in this morning 
dead drunk. They've soused him with two tuba of water, but so far 
he hasn't sobered up. 

Chief of Police {clutching his head) 1 Oh, my God, my God! 
Hurry into the street; or no, run first to my room—dyou hear?—and 
bring me my sword and my new hat. Well, Petr Ivanovich, let's be 
going! 

RoacmNSKY : Me too, me too! Let me go, too, Anton Antonovich! 

Chief of Police: No, no, Petr Ivanovich, you simply can't! It’s 
bad form, and there's not room enough in the cab. 

Bobch insky: Never mind, never mind; I'll manage; FI run along 
behind on mv own prongs I'd just bke to peep through a chink in 
the door to see how he behaves. . . . 
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Chief of Police (to the Policeman, who hands him his sword) : 
Run right off and get the patrolmen, and have each of them take . . _ 
How my sword has been scratched! That damned cheat of a mer¬ 
chant, Abdulin: he sets that the Chief of Police has nothing but an old 
sword, but he won't send me a new one. Oh. what a sly gang! As 
it is. 1 think those swindlers are getting complaints ready now to yank 
out from under their coat-tails. Have every patrolman grab a street — 
deuce take it—I mean a broom—and tell ’em to sweep the whole street 
that tends to Ehe inn, and sweep it clean. * . D'you hear? And look 

out* you; oh, I know vou! You Ye mighty chummy with everybody, 
but you'll steal spoons and stick T em in your leggings 1 Look out’ I've 
got sharp ears! . , . What did you do to the merchant Chernyayev. 
ha ? He gave you two yards of doth for your unifomij but you swiped 
the whole bolt. Look out! You take tips too big for your rank! 
Now, get out! 

SCENE V 

The same and Police Caftain 

Chief of Police : Ah, Stepan Ilyich E Say, for God's sake, where Ve 
you been hiding out? Whoever heard the like! 

Police Captain : Why, I was right outside the gates. 

Chief of Police: Well, listen here, Stepan Ilyich! An official has 
come from Petersburg, What arrangements have you made out there? 

Police Captain: Why, just as you ordered, I sent Police Sergeant 
Pugovitsyu with the patrolmen to dean the sidewalk. 

Chief of Police: Hut where's Derxhimorda? 

Police Captain: Derzhimorda has gone off on the fire wagon. 

Chief of Police: And Prokhorov’s dnink? 

Police Captain: He is. 

Chief df Police: How did you happen to allow that? 

Police Captain: Why, God knows. Yesterday there was a fight 
in the suburbs: he went out to restore order; and came back drunk 

Chief of Police: Well* listen, here's your job: Police Sergeant 
Fugo vitsyn , , . he's tall, so you can post him on the bridge for the 
sake of law and order. Then clear away the old fence next to the 
shoemaker's as quick as you ean F and put up a straw waymark as if 
surveyors were doing some leveling. The more pulling-down there 
is, the more it shows activity on the part of the governor of the town. 
Oh, my God! I had forgotten that there's about forty cartloads of 
every sort of rubbish heaped up against that fence! What a rotten 
town ! You no sooner set up a monument of some kind, or simply a 
fence, than people bring on all manner of rubbish, the devil knows 
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where from! (He sighs. ) And U that traveling official asks the 
people in service whether they're satisfied, have 'em say, “We're sat¬ 
isfied with everything, your Honor," And if any one is not satisfied, 
HI give him something afterwards to be dissatisfied about! * . B Ow, 
ow* ow, Fm a sinner, a sinner in many ways! (He picks up the card¬ 
board haibox instead of his haL) Just grant; O Lord, that I may get 
all this off my hands as quickly as possible, and 1*11 set up such a candle 
as was never lighted before: I'll make even- brute of a merchant con¬ 
tribute a hundred pounds of wax; Oh, my God, my God I Let’s go, 
Petr Ivanovich! (He attempts to put on the box instead of his hat r ) 
Police Captain: Anton Antonovich h that's the box, not your hat. 
Chief of Police envoy the box) : Box, is it? Oh, to 

hell with it! And if they ask why the church for the almshouse hasn't 
been built, for which an appropriation was made five years ago, don't 
forget to say that it was started, hut it burned down. I even pr&- 
sented a report on the matter* Even so I suppose some idiot out of 
sheer stupidity will forget and say that it wasn't ever started. Yes, 
and tell Derzbimorda not to be too free with his fists; he*s always mak¬ 
ing people see stars in the name of law and order, innocent and guilty 
aJike + Let's go. let's go, Petr Ivanovich! (He goes outj. but fcliirfrj.) 
And don't let the soldiers out on the street without a stitch on; that 
dirty garrison will put on their uniforms just over their shirts* but 
with absolutely nothing below! . . . (TA^y all go out.) 

SCENE VI 

Anna Andreyevna and Marya Antonovna, who come in running 

Anna Andreyev na: Where are they? Where are they? Oh, my 
heavens! . . . (Opening the door.) Husband! Antosha. Anton! 
(To her daughter, speaking quickly .) It's your fault, ifs all along 
of you! You would be rummaging for a pin or a neckerchief. {She 
runs to the window and calls out.) Anton, where are you going? 
Who's come? A government inspector? With a mustache! What 
sort of mustache? 

Voice of the Chief of Police : I'll tell you later, dearie, 

Anna Andreyevna : Later? What d'you know about that! Laicr! 
I don't want to wait till later. * . . Tell me in a word; what is he, a 
colonel? Ha? (With indifference.) He's gone I 111 remember that 
against you! And this girl keeps saying, “Mamma dear, mamma, wait 
a minute. I'm pinning my neckerchief behind; I J 11 come right away*" 
Here's your right away for you I And so we haven't found out a 
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thing! Always your darned primping* You heard that the post¬ 
master was here, and you had to go and prink before the mirror, twist¬ 
ing this way and that! She imagines that he's courting her; but he P s 
making faces at you as soon as you turn your back. 

Maeya Antonovna: WdI F what’s to be done, mamma? It T fl all 
the same! Well find out everything in two hours. 

Anna Andreyevna : In two hours! I most humbly thank you! 
There’s an obliging answer! I wonder yon never thought of saying 
that we'd know' better yet in a month! {Leaning out of the window .) 
Hey, Avdotya! Ha? What? Avdotya, haven’t you heard that some¬ 
body has arrived? - - - You haven't? What a blockhead! He waved 
you off? Well, let him* you might have pumped him all the same. 
\ nu couldn t find that out! Your head's full of nonsense—nothing 
but your beaux, Ha? They went away in a hurry? Well, you could 
have run after the cab. Now get along with you this minute! Listen; 
run and ask where they've gone; and find out everything; who the 
newcomer is and what he's like, d h you hear? Peck through a crack 
and find out everything: and what kind of eyes he has, black or not; 
and come back this minute, d P you hear? Hurry up, hurry up, hurry 
up r hurry up I (She keeps shouting until the curtain falls, both of them 
still standing at the window.) 


ACT II 

A small room at the inn . A bed, a table, a trunk , an empty bottle, 
top-boots, a clothes-brush, and other objects 

SCENE I 

Osrp {lying on his master's bed): Devil take me; I p m so hungry 
that there's a continual rumbling in my stomach as though the whole 
regiment were beginning to blow their trumpets. I s’pose we'U never ( 

get home, and that’s all there is to it. What do you want me to do? + 

You came here two months ago, all the way from Petersburg! You 
squandered your dough on the road, my boy, and now you sit with 
your tail between your legs and keep cook There would have been 
plenty of money for fares; but no, you had to spread yourself in every 
town! (Taking him off.) “Hey, Osip, run along and look up the 
best room for me, and order the best dinner possible, I can't eat a 

poor dinner; I have to have the best.*’ That would be all right if he 

wore really something' decent, but he’s just a junior clerk. You get 
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acquainted with some traveler or other—then out with the cards, and 
first you know you're cleaned out! Bah! I'm sick of such a life! To 
be sure, it's better in the country: although there's not much society, 
there's less anxiety; you get yourself a woman and spend your life 
tying on the sleeping-shelf of the stove and eating meat pies. Of 
course if anybody wanted to argue about it and get at the truth, living 
in Petersburg is the best of all. If one only had money, life would be 
very fine and polished: there are theatres, with dancing dogs, and 
everything you like. All conversation's smart ’n elegant, second only to 
that of the nobility. You walk info the Shchukin Bazaar, and the 
clerks shout ""Honorable sir!" at you. Crossing on the ferry boat you 
sit down with an official. If you want company, walk into a shop: there 
a military man will tell you about the camp, and explain just what 
each star means, so that you can see it all as plain as your hand before 
your face. An old officer’s wife will stroll in; and such a pretty 
housemaid may peep in. . * * Tra, la, la! (He bursts cut laughing 
and shakes his head.) Very gallant manners, deuce take It I You 
never hear an Impolite word; every one addresses you as an equal. If 
you get tired of walking, you take a cab and sit back like a gentleman- 
and if you don*t want to pay the cabby, never mind: every house has 
front and rear gates, and you can slip through so fast no devil can 
follow you up. Only one thing is bad: you eat swell one day, but 
the next you may croak with hunger, like now, for instance. But he's 
always to blame, Whats to be done with him? His dad will send 
him money, but Instead of hanging on to it—nothing of the kind; off 
he goes on a spree. He rides in cabs, gels a theatre ticket every' day, 
and ihen at the end of a week he sends me to the old-clothes shop to 
sell his new dress-coat. Sometimes he’ll sell even his last shirt so that 
he’s nothing to put on but his frock-coat and his overcoat, * * , That's 
the truth, by God! And such fine English cloth, too! One coat cost 
him one hundred and fifty rubles, but the otd do* dealer got it from 
him for twenty. As for the trousers, there’s nothing to be said: they 
go for nothing. And why? Because he won’t attend to business. 
Instead of going to his work, he strolls up and down the Nevsky 
Prospect and plays cards. If the old gentleman should find out— 
wow! He wouldn’t consider the fact that you're an official, but he'd 
snatch up your little shirt-tail and give you such a hiding that you'd 
rub yourself for four days. If you’re in the service, do your work. 
Here's the innkeeper now who says he won't give us anything more to 
eat until we pay for what we've had; but what if we don't pay? (Sigh- 
inf}.) Oh Lord, my God, if only I had some cabbage soup, good or 
had! I think I could gobble up the world. There's a knock; that's 
him coming, sure, (He baps off the bed in a hurry,) 
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SCENE II 1 

Osip and Hlestakov 

Hlestakov: Here, take this. (He gives OsiP his hat atid tanf.) 

So you've been lolling on the bed again? 1 

Osip: Why should I? Haven't I ever seen, a bed before? 

Hlestakov: You’re lying, you were lolling! You see, it's all 
mussed up. 

Osip: What should I muss it for? Don't you suppose I know what 
a bed is? I have legs; I know how to stand up. What s your bed 

to me? . 

Hlestakov (walking about the room) : See if theres any tobacco in 

the bag yonder. , 

Osip: How could there be any? You smoked up the last lour ■ 

days ago, ... . , 

Hlestakov (walks about and purses up his tips in a variety of ways, r 
finally speaking in a loud and determined voice); Listen! . , . Hey, 
Osip I * 

Osip: What do you want? 

Hlestakov (in a loud, but not so determined voice) : You go down , 
there. 

Osip: Where? , . , , 

Hlestakov (in <1 voice quite tacking in determination, softer, and 
almost entreating) : Downstairs, to the bar . . . and tell them to , . . 
to send me my dinner. 

Osip: Oh no, I don’t want to, 

Hlestakov: How dare you, blockhead! 

Osip: Why, because it’ll be all the same; even if I go, we wont 
get anything.' The boss said he wouldn’t give ns any more dinners, 
Hlestakov: How does he dare not give us any? That’s nonsense. 
Osif: *Tm gotn^ to the Chief of Police, siys he; the gentleman 
hasn't paid anything for three weeks. You and your master are 
swindlers," he says, “and your master's a rascal. We've seen spongers 
and scoundrels like you before.” 

Hlestakov: And I’ll bet you're happy, you brute, to be telling me 

all that now. ,... 

Osip: He says: "A fellow like that will come, live high, run up a bill, 

and afterwards there’s no driving him out. I'm not going to joke, 
he says; “I’m going to complain straight off and have him taken to 
the police station and then to jail.” 

Hlestakov: Well, that’s enough, you blockhead! Get along with 
you and tell him 1 What a vulgar animal! 
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Osip: It would be better for me to call the proprietor up here to you. 
Hlestakov: Why call the proprietor? Go yourself and tell him. 
Osip: But realty, sir . s * 

Hlestakov : Well then, deuce take you* call the proprietor ! 

(Osip goes out.} 


SCENE III 
Hlestakov alone 

Hlestakov: It’s awful how hungry' I am! I thought that if I'd 
jlist take a walk my appetite would go; but no, damned if it would! 
If I hadn't gone on a spree at Penza^ I'd have had the money to get 
home. That infantry captain hooked me for fair: he plays wonderful 
faro, the cheat! We sat down for a quarter of an hour in all, and he 
fleeced me dean. All the same I was crazy to have another go at him, 
but I didn't have the opportunity. What a rotten hick town! In their 
lousy shops they won't sell a thing on credit. I call that simply mean. 
(He begins to whistle an air from “Robert the Devil™ then "The Red 
Sarafan™ and finally no particular tune.) Nobody'll come. 


SCENE IV 

Hlestakov, Osip* an Inn Servant 

Servant: The proprietor told me to ask for your orders. 

Hlestakov: Good day, my boy! How's your health? 

Servant: Good, thank God, 

Hlestakov: Well, how are things with the inn: everything going 
all right? 

Servant: Yes, thank God, everything's all right. 

Hlestakov; Many travelers? 

Servant: Yes, enough. 

Hlestakov; Listen, my boy, they haven't brought me my dinner 
yet, so please hurry up and bring it as quickly as possible; you see, I 
have something to attend to directly after dinner* 

Servant: But the boss said he wasn't going to send up anything 
more. He came near going Eg the Chief of Police to-day with a com¬ 
plaint. 

Hlestakov: But why complain? Just consider, my boy* what’s the 
use? You see, I've got to eat. Otherwise I might get thin. I’m 
awfully hungry* and I'm not joking either* 

Servant: Exactly, sir. But he said, iF L shan't give him anything 
to eat until he's paid for what he's had." That’s what his answer was. 
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Hlestakov: Well, you reason with him; talk him over. 

Servant: What in the world shall I say to him? 

Hlestakov: You put it to him seriously that I need to eat. The 
money is another matter, , # * He thinks that if a peasant like him 
can go without eating for a day* other people can. What an ideal 
Servant: All right, I'll tell hum 

SCENE V 
Hlestakov alone 

Hixstakov: IPs rotten, all the same, if he won't give me anything 
at all to eat. I never was so hungry in my life. I wonder whether 
I could raise something on my clothes? Could I sell my trousers? 
No, I'd rather go hungry than not go home in my Petersburg suit. 
It"s a pity that Joachim * wouldn't rent me a carriage. It would have 
been fine, confound it all, to drive up like a swell to some neighboring 
landowner's front door, with lanterns, and Osip behind in livery. I 
can imagine how excited they'd alt get ! M \Vbo*s there? What does 
he want?" And the footman would go in (driving himself up straight 
like a footman) and announce: “Ivan Alexandrovich Hlestakov, from 
Petersburg; will you receive him?" They, country bumpkins as they 
are, don’t even know what “will you receive him ? M means* When any 
goose of a landowner goes to see them, he wallows straight into the 
parlor like a bear. I'd go up to some good-looking young daughter 
and say, “Madam* how happy I . . ." (He rubs his hands and scrapes 
with one foot*) Pah! (Spitting.) Fm sick at my stomach. I'm so 
hungry. 

SCENE VI 

Hlestakov, Osip, then the Servant 

Hlestakov: Well, what now? 

Osip: They're bringing dinner. 

Hlestakov (clapping his hands and making a slight jump in his 
chair) : Hurrah, they're bringing dinner! 

Servant (with plates and a napkin) i This is the last dinner the 
proprietor will send, 

Hlestakov; Oh, the proprietor* the proprietor! . , . I spit on your 
proprietor ! What have you got there ? 

Servant : Soup and roast, 

Hlestakov: What, only two courses? 


* B, A celebrated horse and carriage dealer of St Petersburg."—Ejkes. 
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Servant* That's all sin 

Hlestakov: What trash is this? I won't accept it. You tell him 
that this is the limit! . . . That's not enough. 

Servant: No, the boss says tha* it's a lot. 

Hlestakov: But why isn't there any sauce? 

Servant : There isn't any sauce, 

Hlestakov: Why isn't there any ? I saw them preparing a lot of 
it myself when I passed by the kitchen. And in the dining-room this 
morning there were two rather short fellows eating salmon and a lot 
of other things. 

Servant: Well, there Is some, of course, and there isn't, 

fI lestakov : What cl you mean, isn't? 

Servant: There just ain't. 

IT lest a HO v: And salmon, and fish, and cutlets? 

Servant: They're for better people, sir, 

Hlestakov: Oh, you blockhead! 

Servant: Yes, sir, 

Hlestakov: You contemptible little swine! W r hy do they eat when 
! don't ? Why, damn it all, can't I do as they do ? Aren’t they travelers 
just like me? 

Servant: Why, everybody knows that they ain't. 

Hlestakov: What are they, then? 

Servant: The regular sort! Everybody knows: they pay their bills! 

Hlestakov: I don't care to argue with you, you blockhead, (He 
helps himself to soup and begins to cat.) What kind of soup is this? 
You've just poured water into the tureen: it hasn't any taste; it merely 
stinks, I don't want this soup; bring me some other* 

Servant: I'll remove it h sir* The proprietor said, "Tf he doesn't 
want it, he needn't have it.’* 

Hlestakov (protecting the food with his hands): Well, well, well 
* * * leave it, you blockhead! You may be used to treating other people 
like that; but I'm not that sorts my boy, , , . T advise you not to act 
like that with me. - . . (He eats.) My God, what soup ! (He con¬ 
tinues rating.) I think no man on earth to date has ever eaten such 
soup: there's some kind of feathers swimming around in it instead of 
grease! (He cuts the chicken fi! the soup,) Ow, ®\y, ow, what a bird! 
Give me the roast! There, Osip, there's a little soup left; take it 
yourself* (He carves the roast.) What kind of roast is this? This 
is no roast. 

Servant: Why, what is it? 

Hlestakov : The devil knows tr/eaf it is, but it's not roast, It's 
roasted ax instead of ox. (He cats.) Swindlers, riffraff! What stuff 
they hand you! Your jaws begin to ache if you swallow a single bite. 
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(He picks his teeth with his finger,) Rascals! It’s just like bark— 
you can't pull it out anyhow; and your teeth will turn black after such 
dishes. Swindlers! ( Wiping his mouth with his napkin.) Isn't there 
anything more? 

Servant: No. 

Hlestakov: Riffraff! Rascals! And not even a little sauce or a 
pudding. Grafters! They simply fleece travelers, 

{The Servant and Osip collect the dishes and carry them away*) 

SCENE vn 

Hlestakov, later Osip 

Hlestakov: Really, I feel as if I hadn't eaten a thing: Tve just 
whetted my appetite. If I had any small change a Td send to the market 
for a bun. 

Gsif 1 (coming in): The Chief of Police has come on some errand; 
he T s making inquiries and asking about you. 

Hlestakov (frightened) : Well, I declare! Has that brute of an 
innkeeper managed to complain already? What if he really drags me 
to jail! What then? I suppose t if he did it in a gentlemanly manner, 
1 might . . . Rut no, no, I won't! There in town officers and people 
are strolling about, and I purposely played the swell and exchanged 
winks with a tradesman's daughter. . . . No, I won't, . . . But how r 
in the world did he dare? What does he take me for, anyhow, a mer¬ 
chant or an artisan? (He adapts a bald manner and straightens up r ) 
111 go right to him and say h "How dare you? How dare , * . ? P± 

{The door-handle turns; Hlestakov furijj pale and shrinks.) 

SCENE VIII 

Hlestakov, Chief of Police, and Dqbcitinsky 

Upon entering the roam , the Chief of Police stands still r He and 
Hlestakov stare at each other wide-eyed in fright for several moments. 

Chief of Police (rccwFripj^ somewhat and standing at attention ) : 
Please accept my greetings! 

Hlestakov (bowing) : And mine to you, sir. 

Chief of Police: Pardon me. , , . 

Hlestakov: Oh, certainly. , . . 

Chief of Police: It is my duty as the chief official of the town to 
see that travelers and members of the nobility experience no incon¬ 
venience, . , . 
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Hlestakov (at first stammering a Utile, but finally speaking loudly) ; 
But what's to be done? , . . It’s not my fault. , k + FH pay, honest. 

. . . They'll send me some money from the country. (Boechinsky 
peeks in at the dear. ) He's more to blame: he sends me beef as tough 
as a wooden beam; as for soup* the devil knows what he slops into it; 
I should have thrown it out the window. He starves me out for days 
at a time + , , . Arid such queer tea: it smells of fish, but not of tea. 
Why should I ? . . . What an idea I 

Chief of Police (losing courage) s Pardon me p I’m really not to 
blame. There's always good beef in our market. Dealers from 
Holmogory* supply it* sober men and well-behaved. I don't know 
where he could get such as you describe. But if anything is not just 
right . . . Permit me to propose that I remove you to other lodgings. 

Hlestakov; No, I won't. I know what you mean by other lodgings 
—the jail. But what right have you? How dare you? . , * Look here, 
I ... I'm in the government service in Petersburg, (Crowing 
bolder.) I p I p I . . * 

Cttit? of Police (aside): Qh p Lord my God* how angry he is 1 
He's found out everything, those damned merchants have told him! 

Hlestakov (wore bravely) : Even if you came with a whole regi¬ 
ment* I wouldn't go. I'll go straight to the Minister! (Striking the 
table with his fist.) What's the matter with you* anyway? 

Chief of Police (drawing himself up straight and trembling in 
every limb): Have mercy; don't ruin met Consider my wife* my 
Utile children 1 . . * Don’t make a man wretched! 

Hlestakov: No* I won't gcu The ideal What's all that to me? 
Because yon have a wife and children* I have to go to jail—that's 
grand! (Bobchinsky peeks through the door, then hides in fright.) 
Ng p I humbly thank you, I won't go! 

Chief of Police (trembling) - It's my inexperience, God knows, 
just my inexperience. The insufficiency of my income + * , Please, sir, 
judge for yourself: my official salary doesn't even buy our tea and sugar. 
If ive taken a few bribes, they were mere trifles* something or other 
for the table or for a suit of clothes. And as for the sergeant's widow 
who keeps a shop, whom I'm supposed to have flogged, that's all 
slander, God knows it is. All that was thought up by my enemies; 
they're people who are ready to make an attempt on my life. 

Hlestakov; What of it? I have nothing to do with them. * , - 
(Meditating.) Still* I don’t know why you're talking about your 
enemies and some sergeant's widow or other. A sergeant's widow is 
quite another matter, hut you won't dare to flog me; you're a long way 


* A :mall town in the province of Archangel, noted for its cattle. (Adapted 
from Sykes,) 
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from that job! . . , The idea! What a chap you are! . . , I’ll pay, III 
L pay the money, but I haven’t it now. I'm sticking around here because 
I haven't a kopek. 

Chief of Police (aside) : Oh, a sly trick! What a hint ! He makes 
things hazy, and you can take 'em as you please! There’s no knowing 
how to get at him. Well, I'll make a stab at it, no matter what happens. 
What will be, will be. I’ll take a shot at random. (Aloud*) If vou’re 
really needing money or something else, I'm ready to help you this 
very minute. It’s my duty to assist travelers. 

Hlestakov : Lend me, do lend me some! I'll settle with the dirty 
innkeeper at once. I owe him only about two hundred rubles, a little 
more or less. 

Chief of Police (producing some notes ): Exactly two hundred 
rubles, but don't trouble to count them, 

Hlestakov (taking the money) : I thank you heartily. I’ll return 
the amount at once from the country. . , . This was a sudden era- 
i barrassment. . , , I see that you are a gentleman, N ow things are very 
different, 

I Chief of Police (ain/f); Well, thank God, he took the money! 
Now I think everything will go smoothly. I slipped him four hundred 
instead of two. 

Hlestakov, Hey, Osip! (Osip cotnes in.) Call that waiter here! 
(To the Chief of Police and Dobchinsky.) But why are you 
standing? Do me the favor to be seated! (To Dobchinsky.) Do 
please sit down. 

Chief of Police: Oh, no, we’re all right standing. 

Hlestakov, Do please he seated. Now I see perfectly your candor 
and cordiality; I admit that at first I thought you had come to . . . 
(To Dobchinsky.) Sit down! (The Chief of Police and Dob- 
chi nsky JJi down, Bobchjptsky peeps through the door and listens.) 

Chief of Police {aride); I’ll have to be more daring. He wants 
us to consider him as traveling incognito. Very good, we can fake, too; 
we’ll pretend we haven't the least idea who he is. (Aloud.) While 
strolling about on my official duties with Petr Ivanovich Dobchinsky, 
here, a landed proprietor of the vicinity, I came into the inn on purpose 
to inquire whether the travelers were being well entertained; because 
I’m not like some police chiefs who don’t care about anything. Aside 
from, my duty, out of a Christian love of humanity, I want every 
mortal to be given a good reception; and here, as if to reward me, 

L chance has afforded me this pleasant acquaintance. 

Hlestakov; I also am very glad. I confess that except for you. I 
should have had to stay here a long time: and I absolutely didn’t know 
how I could pay. 
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Chief of Police {aside)* Why* how you talk! He didn't know 
how he was going to pay! {/JJotfd!,) And may I venture to inquire 
where you are going? 

Hlestakqv: I'm going to my own village in the province of Saratov, 

Chief of Police {aside, with an ironical expression of countenance) : 
To Saratov, he? And he doesn’t blush! Oh* one needs a sharp ear 
with him ! {Aloud.) You have undertaken a good task. Concerning 
the road, they say that while, on the one hand, there is unpleasantness 
because of the delay for horses* on the other* it’s a distraction for the 
mind. I suppose that you’re traveling chiefly for your own pleasure? 

Hlestakov: No, my father wants to see me. The old gentleman 
is angry because so far Fve not been promoted in Petersburg. He 
thinks that you've only to go there and they'll stick the Vladimir ribbon 
in your buttonhole. No—Fd like to scud hint to bustle about in the 
office! 

Chief of Police (ojrdr): Listen to the yarns he P s spinning! He p s 
even tangling up his old daddy! {Aloud,} And shall you be gone 
long ? 

Hlestakov: Indeed, I don't know. You see, my father is obstinate 
and silly, the old duffer, stubborn as a post- l shall say to him right 
out: l+ Whether you like it or not, I can't live away from Petersburg. 
And why, as a matter of fact, must I ruin my life among peasants? 
Nowadays a man's needs are quite different: my soul thirsts for 
enlightenment*” 

Chief of Police (aside); IIow well he strings it together! He 
lies and lies and never trips himself. And he h s such an insignificant 
little fellow, I think I could squash him with my finger nail. Well, just 
hold On! I'll make you blab yet, IT! make you talk some more. 

Your remark is quite correct. What can you do in the 
wilderness? Now, take it here, for instance: you work all night long; 
you labor for your fatherland* you spare yourself in no way; but as 
for your reward, no one knows when you P l! get it. {He glances about 
the room.) It strikes me this room is a little damp? 

Hlestakov: A beastly room, and the bugs surpass any I’ve ever seen: 
they bite like bulldogs. 

Chief of Police: You don’t say! Such a cultured guest, and he 
suffers, from what?—from worthless bugs that should never have been 
born into the world! Isn't it also a little dark in this room? 

Hlestakov: Yes* quite dark. The proprietor has introduced the 
custom of not allowing candles. Sometimes when I want to do some¬ 
thing, to read a little, or if ! take a fancy to compose something, I 
can't; it’s dark, always dark. 
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Chief of Police: Might I ask you—? But no p I'm unworthy^ 

Hlestakov: Why, what is it? 

Chief of Polices Nq, no, I'm unworthy; Pm unworthy. 

Hlestakov : But what in the world is it? 

Chief of Police: I might venture . . * At my house there's a room 
that would just suit you: light, and qtriet. B , * But no, I realize that 
it would be too great an honor for me. * . . Don't he angry! Honest to 
God, I offered it only in the simplicity of my souL 

Hlestakov : On the contrary, I'll accept with pleasure,, if you please. 
It would be much more agreeable for me in a private home than in 
this dump. 

Chief of Police: How glad I shall be! And how glad my wife will 
be p too! That's my disposition, hospitable from my childhood, espe¬ 
cially if the guest is a man of culture. Don't think I'm saying this in 
flattery: no, I haven't that vice; I am expressing myself out of the full¬ 
ness of my heart, 

Hlestakov: I thank you heartily. Fm the same: I don't like two- 
faced people. I'm delighted with your candor and cordiality; and I 
confess I ask nothing more than to be shown devotion and respect* 
respect and devotion. 


SCENE DC 

The same and the Inn Servant, introduced by Osif 

Bo&chiksky continues peeking through the door, 

ServaxNt: Did you send for me, sir? 

Hlestakov: Yes; bring me my bill 

Servant: I handed it to you long ago for the second time, 

Hlestakov: I don't remember your stupid bills. Tell me: how 
much is it? 

Servant: On the first day you ordered dinner; on the second you 
just ate a little kippered salmon; and then you began to order every¬ 
thing on credit. 

Hlestakov : Blockhead 1 He's begun to reckon it all over again. 
What does it come to in all? 

Chief of Police: Don p t trouble yourself; he can wait. (To the 
Servant.) Go away; the money'll be sent down. 

Hlestakov ; Yes t indeed ; just so, (He puts away the money. The 
Servant goes out; Borchinsky peeks through the door.) 
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SCENE X 

Chief of Police, Hlestakov, Dobchinsky 

Chief of Police ; Now wouldn't you like to inspect some oE the 
institutions in our town, the chiritsblc ones and others. 

Hlestakov: What is there to see? 

Chief of Police: So you can see how things go with us , . . what 
sort of order . * * 

Hlestakov: With great pleasure; I’m ready, 

(Bosch insky sticks his head through the door,} 

Chief of Police: Also, if you wish it, we can go nest to the dis¬ 
trict school to see how the sciences arc taught there, 

Hlestakov: Yes, let's do so. , ^ 

Chief of Police: Then, if you want to visit the pnson and the 

dtv jails, vou wilt see how we treat criminals. 

Hlestakov: But why the city jails? We'd better inspect the 

charitable institutions, , 

Chief of Police: Just as you please. How do you intend to go: 

in your own carriage, or with me in a cab? 

Hlestakov: Well, 1 think I'd better go with you in a cab. 

Chief of Police (to Dose Hinsky } : Well, Petr Ivanovich, there 11 

be no place for you, 

DobchiNSKy: Never mind; I'm all right, 

Chtef of Police (softly to Dgechinsky) : Listen: you run lidcety- 
split and carry two notes, one to Zemlyamka at the hospital and the other 
to my wife, (To Hlestakov.) May I venture to ask your permission 
to write in your presence a line to my wile P bidding her prepare for the 
reception of an honored guest? 

Hlestakov: Certainly, * . . Here’s the ink; but as for paper, I 
don't know * . . How about the hack of this bill? 

Chief of Police: I'll write on that. (He mites, meanwhSe talking 
to himself .) Now we'll see how things will go alter lunch and a big- 
bellied bottle! We have some provincial Madeira—-not much to look 
at, but it'll knock an elephant off its feet. If I could only find out 
what sort of fellow he is, and how much I need to be afraid of him- 
(Having written, he hands (he notes to Dobchtn'SKY, who approaches 
the door; but at that moment the door falls off its hinges, and Bob- 
ceisskYj who has been listening on the other side, flies into the room 
with it. All utter exclamations . Boech insky picks himsdf up r ) 
Hlestakov: I hope you didn't hurt yourself anywhere? 
Bobch1n*SKy: Not at all, not at alb sir, not the least derangement, 
sir; only a little scratch over my nose. I'll run over to Christian Ivano- 
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vich; he has some kind of little plaster, sir, and it'll soon get well. 
Chief of Police (to Hlestakov, after making a reproachful sign 
to Bobchinsky) : That's nothing, sir. If you please, we'll go now, And 
I’ll tell your servant to bring your trunk over. (To Osip.) My good 
fellow, just bring everything over to my house, to the Police Chief’s 
residence—any one will show you the way, After you, sir. (He 
permits Hlestakov to go out first and follows him; then, turning 
around, he speaks reproachfully to Bosch insky.) That's you all 
Over! You couldn't find any other place to fail! And there you 
sprawled like the devil knows what! (He goes out, Bobchinsky after 
hint. The curtain falls.) 


ACT III 

The same room as in Act I 
SCENE I 

Anna Andreyevna and Mary A Antonovna are standing at the 
window in the same positions. 

Anna Andreyevna; Well now, we've been waiting a whole hour, 
and all the time you with your silly primping: you were all dressed, but 
no' you still had to rummage! ... I shouldn’t have listened to her at 
all What an annoyance! As if on purpose, there’s not a soul about I 
It's as if everything had died. 

Mary a Antonovna: But really, mamma, in two minutes we’ll find 
out everything. Avdotya must be back soon. (She looks out of the win¬ 
dow and ejrclaims ,) Oh, mamma, mamma! Some one’s coming, there 
at the end of the street! 

Anna Andreyevna: Where is he? You're always haring crazy 
notions. Well, sure enough. But who is it? Medium-sized ... in a 
dress coat. . . . Who can it be? Ha? Isn’t that annoying 1 Who in 
the world can it be? 

Mary a Antonovna : It's Dobchinsky, mamma! 

Anna Andreyevna : Dobchinsky, my foot! You’re always imagin¬ 
ing things! . . . It can’t be Dobchinsky. (She waves her handker¬ 
chief.) Hey, you, come here! Hurry up! 

Marya Antonovna: Really, mamma, it is Dobchinsky. 

Anna Andreyevna: There you go, always quarreling! T tell you 
it’s not Dobchinsky. 

Marya Antonovna: Aha, mamma, what did I tell you? You see, 
it ir Dobchinsky. 

Anna Andreyevna : Welt, yes, it's Dobchinsky; I see now—why arc 
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you arguing about it ? {Shouting out of ike window.) Hurry up* hurry 
up; you're too slow! Well, where are they? Huh? Go ahead and talk 
from where you are. What ? Very severe ? Huh ? And my husband ? 
Where p s my husband? (Leaning slightly out of the window, with 
vexation.) What a boob: until he gets into the very room, he won't 
tell a thing [ 

SCEttE II 

The same and Do eon insky 

Anna Andreyevna: Now, please tdl me: wcll + aren't you ashamed? 
I relied on you as a decent man. They all rode off in a hurry, and you 
after them; and I can't get a sensible word from anybody since. Aren't 
you ashamed ? I christened your Johnny and your Lizzie* and then you 
act like that with me! 

Bosch insky : Heavens, godmother, I ran so fast to prove my respect 
for you that t can't catch my breath. My respects, Mary a Antonovna. 

Mablya Antonovna: How do you do* Petr Ivanovich. 

Anna Andreyevna: Well* what's the news? Tell me what hap¬ 
pened and how, 

Dobchinsky: Anton Antonovich has sent you a note, 

Anna Andreyevna: But what's the man like? Is he a general? 

Dobchinsky : No* he + s not a general; but he's not inferior to one in 
education and elegant manners. 

Anna Andreyevna: Aha! Then he must be the one they wrote 
to my husband about. 

Dobchinsky : The very same* I was the first to discover the fact, 
along with Petr Ivanovich. 

Anna Andreyevs a: Well* te]l us what happened and how. 

Dobchinsky: Weil, thank God, everything is all right. At first he 
wanted to treat Anton Antonovich rather rough; yes, he did. He 
got angry and said that everything was bad at the inn, that he wouldn't 
go to his house, and wouldn't go to jail on his account; but afterwards, 
when be found out Anton Antonovich's innocence, and had talked a 
little more to the point with him, he changed hi$ attitude all at once, 
and r thank God, everything came out fine. Now the/ve gone to have a 
look at the charitable institutions. ... I admit that Anton Antonovich 
was thinking that there had been some secret denunciation; I was a 
little bit scared myself. 

Anna Andreyevna: What have you to be afraid of ? You're not in 
the service. 

Dobchinsky: Weli, you know how it is when a bigwig talks: you 
feel scared. 
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Anna Andseyzvna : Oh, the idea! . , . That’s all nonsense. Now 
tell u$: what's he like? Is he old or young? 

DoBCHtNSKv: Young—a young man, about twenty-three years old' 
but he talks just like an old man. "By all means .” he says ’Til go 
there, and there, too” . . . (waving hit hands) and he 'says it all 
so grandly. 'T like to write and to read,” he says, "hut I'm annoyed bv 
the darkness of the room.” 

Anna Andkeyevna: But what does he look like? Is he light or 
dark-complexioned ? 

Dobchinsky; No, more of a chestnut And he has such quick eyes 
like some little animal sj they're positively disconcerting, 

Anna Andreyevna: Well, what's he written me In this note? 
(She reads.) “I hasten to inform you, my dear, that my situation was 
altogether lamentable; but trusting in God’s clemency, item, for two 
salted cucumbers and for half a portion of caviar, twenty-five kopeks_” 

(Pausing.) I don’t understand a thing: what’s this about pickles and 
caviar ? 

Dobchinsky: Oh, Anton Antonovich just wrote that on a piece of 
scratch paper to save time: some sort of bill had been written on it. 

Anna Andseyzvna : Oh, I see, (Continuing her reading.) "But 
trusting in God’s clemency, it looks as if everything would come out 
all right* Hurry and get a room ready for an important guest the 
one Hung with yellow wall paper; you needn't go to any extra trouble 
for dinner because we're going to have a bite at the hospital, with Artemy 
hilippovich, but order a lot of wine; tell the dealer Abdulin to send 
hts very best; tf he doesn’t, I’ll overhaul his whole cellar. Kissing vour 
little band, sweetheart, I remain vour Anton Skvozntk-Dmukhanovskr.” 

' ’ ■ , ’ £° <1 ^ heavens ! Well have to hurry! Hey, who's there? 

M ishka! 

Dobchinsky (running to the door and shouting) : Mishka 1 Mishka f 
M ishka 1 

(Mishka comes in.) 

Anna Anbreyevna: Listen: run to the merchant Abdulin 
wait, I 11 give you a note. (She sits down at the table and unites o 
***' meanwhile.) Give this note to the coachman. Sidor, and 

have him run to the merchant Abdulin's and get some wine. You 
yourself go at once and get the- room in line shape for a guest. Put 
up a bed and a washstand, and so forth, 

Dobchinsky: Well, Anna Andreycvna, I'll hurry off now to see 
how the inspection's going on. 

Anna Andreyev*a : Go along, go along f I’m not keeping you! 
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SCENE III 

■Aska Andreyev.'?a and Marya Antonovna 

Anna Andreyevs a: Now, Mashonka, we'll have to see about the 
way we’re dressed. He's a Petersburg dandy; God forbid he should 
laugh at anything! The most becoming thing you can put on is your 
blue dress with the little flounces. 

Marya Antonovna; Fudge, mamma, the blue! I don't like it at 
all! Lyapkin-Tyapkm’a daughter wears blue, and so does Zemlyanika's. 
No, I'd better put on my flowered dress. 

Anna Andreyevs a : The flowered dress! , . . Really, you’re saying 
that to be spiteful. The other’ll be much better, because I want to 
wear my straw-colored; I’m very fond of straw color. 

Marya Antonovna: Oh, mamma, it doesn’t become you at all I 

Anna Axdreyevna : It doesn’t become me? 

Marya Antonovna: No, it doesn't; I'll bet anything you pl ease , 
« doesn t; you've got to have dark eves to wear straw color 

Anna Andreyevna : Well, upon my word! And haven’t I got dark 
eyes.-' As dark as can be. What nonsense she’s talking! How can 
they be otherwise when I always tell my fortune by the queen of dubs? 

Marta Antonovna: Why, mamma! You usually tdi it bv the 
queen of hearts! 

Anna Akdreyevna; Nonsense, absolute nonsense! I never was 
the queep of hearts! {She hastily goes out with Marya Antonovna 
and continues talking in the wings.) What’s she imagining now! The 
queen of hearts! Heaven knows what she means! {After they have 

a do T °P* ns ‘ a,ld Mishka is seen throwing out some trash. 
Through another door Osip comes in ivith a trunk on his head.) 


SCENE IV 
Mishka and Osip 

Osrp: Which way? 

Mishka; This way, unde, this way! 

Osip: Wait, let me get my breath first. Oh, what a dog’s life! 
Every load seems heavy on an emptv belly. 

Mtskka: Well, uncle what d'you say? Will the general be here soon ? 
*Jsip: What general? 

Mishka: Why, your boss, 

Osip: My boss? Is he a general? 

Mishka: Well, isn’t he? 

Osip: He is, only over the left. 
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Mishka : Is that more or Jess than a real general ? 

Osip: More. 

Mishka: \ou don't say! That's why they've kicked up such a 
rumpus. 

Osip: Listen, my boy; I see you're a smart fellow; just get me some¬ 
thing to eat I 

Mishka: There's nothing ready for you yet, uncle. You aren't going 
to eat common chow, but when your boss sits down to the table, they'll 
give you the same as he gets. 

Osip: What kind of common food have you got? 

Mishka: Cabbage soup, porridge, and pies. 

Osip: Give us your cabbage soup, porridge, and pies I That's all 
right. I’ll eat everything. Well, let's carry in the trunk. Is there 
another way out? 

Mishka : \es. {They carry the trunk info a room at one side.} 

SCENE V 

The Policemek Open both Things of the door . Hlestakov comes 
in, after him the Chief of Police, the Supervisor op Charitable 
Institutions, the Superintendent op Schools, Dobchinsky and 
Bobchinsky, the latter tw/A a plaster on his nose. T" he Chief op 
Police shotvs the Policemen a piece of paper on the floor; they run 
to pick it up, bumping each other at fall speed. 

Hlestakov : Very good institutions. I'm delighted that you show 
visitors everything in the town. They didn't show me anything in the 
other towns. 

Chief of Police: In other towns, I venture to inform you, the 
city managers and the other officials are more concerned about their 
own profit; but here, I may say, there is no other thought but to deserve 
by good order and vigilance the attention of the authorities. 

Hlestakov; The lunch was very good. I quite overate myself. Do 
you fare like that every day? 

Chief of Police : I hat was especially for our welcome guest. 

Hlestakov: I’m fond of eating. That’s what we live for: to cull 
the flowers of pleasure. What was that fish called ? 

Artemy Filippovich {running up) : Aberdeen cod, sir. 

Hlestakov: Very tasty. Where was it we had lunch—in the 
hospital ? 

Artemy Filippovich : Just so, sir, in the charity hospital. 

Hlestakov: I remember, I remember, there were some beds there. 
Have the patients all recovered? ft seems to me there weren’t many. 
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Artemy Filippovich: About ten remain, no more; the rest have 
all got well. That's the way it's arranged: such order! From the time 
I undertook the management—Incredible as it may seem to you—atl 
of them have been getting well, like flics* A patient can hardly enter 
the hospital before he's cured, not so much by the medicines as by the 
reliability of the management. 

Cmr.p of Police: The obligations of a chief of police are, I venture 
to inform you, simply head-breaking! So many different things de- 
i otve^ on him, concerning sanitation alone, repairs, and reconstruction 
. . . in a word, the wisest man might find himself in a quandary; but, 
thanks be to God, everything is coming out splendidly. Any other 
police chief, of course, would look out for his own profit; but—would 
you believe it?—even when I lie down to sleep ] think; “O Lord my 
God, how can I bring it to pass that the authorities may perceive my 
zeal and he satisfied ?" . . . Whether they will reward me or not is, of 
course, up to^them; but at least I shall be at peace in mv own heart. 
When there is order everywhere in the cilv t the streets swept clean, 
the people under arrest well eared for, and few drunkards , . . why! 
what more can I do? And in truth, [ want no honors. Of course! 
honors are alluring, but compared to virtue, they are all ashes and vanity 

Artemy Filippovich {aside): Oho, the grafter, how thick he 
spreads it! God gave him a gift for itf 

Hlestakov: That is true, I admit that I myself like to philosophise 
once in a while: I toss things off sometimes in prose, sometimes in verse. 

Bobciwxsky (to Douchin'sky') ; Correct, all correct, Petr Ivano¬ 
vich ! Such remarks . . . one can see he's studied the sciences. 

Hlestakov. Tell me, please, don t you ever have any amusements 
or social gatherings—where one might, for instance, play a game of 
cards? 

Chief of Police (aside): Aha, my boy, we know what window- 
pane you're pebbling now! (Aloud.) God forbid! There's not even 
a rumor about such social gatherings here! Fve never had cards in my 
hands; I don’t even know how to play cards, I never could even look 
at them calmly; and if 1 ever happen to catch sight of such a thing 
as a king of diamonds, such disgust comes over me that I simply have 
to spit. It happened once that to amuse the children I built a little 
ouse of cards, but afterwards 1 had the damnedest dreams all night 
long. Deuce take them! How can people kill such precious time 
with them? 

Luka Lukich (aside) : But you cleaned me out of a hundred rubles 
yesterday, you scoundrel! 


^ r ““» «<«*. ~n*> I*. 
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Chief of Police; I could use that time better in the service of the 
state 

Hlestakov: However, you put it too strongly. . , . All depends 
upon the way in which you look at the thing. If, for instance, you 
pass when you ought to raise your ante , , , then, of course . . No, 
I disagree; sometimes playing is very tempting, 

SCENE VI 

The same, Anna Andreyevna, and Mary a Antonovna 

Chief of Police: I venture to present my family: my wife atid 
daughter. 

Hlestakov (niuAiug a boat) : How fortunate I am, madam, to have, 
as it were, the pleasure of seeing you. 

Anna Andreyevna: It is even more agreeable for us to see such 
a personage. 

Hlestakov (rfruHta^); Pardon me, madam, quite the contrary: 
my pleasure is greater. 

Anna Andreyevs a : How can that be, sir! You arc pleased to say 
that out of compliment. Won't you please be seated? 

Hlestakov; Merely to stand beside you is happiness: nevertheless, 
if such be unmistakably your wish, I shall be seated. How happy I am 
at last to be sitting beside you 1 

Anna Andreyevs’a : Really, sir, I cannot take that compliment to 
myself. ... I suppose that after the capital, a tour of the country 
has seemed very unpleasant? 

Hlestakov; Exceedingly unpleasant. Accustomed to live, com- 
prentz-aous, in society and suddenly to find oneself on the road; dirty 
eating-houses, the darkness of ignorance ... I confess, that were it 
not for this circumstance {glancing at Anna Andrevevna and posing) 
which has compensated me for everything , , . 

Anna Andreyevna: Indeed, how unpleasant it must have been 
for you. 

Hlestakov; However, madam, at this minute it is very pleasant 
for me. 

Anna Andrevevna; Oh, really, sir! You do me too much honor. 

I do not deserve it. 

Hlestakov: Why do you not deserve it? You do deserve it, 
madam. 

Anna Andrevevna : I live in the country, , , , 

Hlestakov : But the country also has its hillocks and its streamlets. 

. , . Of course, who’d compare it with Petersburg? Oh, Petersburg! 
What a life, truly! You may think that I ant only a copying clerk; 
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but no p Tm on a friendly footing with the chief of my department. 
He'll dap me on the shoulder and say, "Come have dinner with me, 
my boy!” I drop in at the office for two minutes, only long enough to 
say how things are to be done. And there the eopy^rlerk, poor rat, 
goes scribbling away with his pen, tr, tr, . . . They even wanted to 
make me a collegiate assessor;* but I thought, wliat for? And the 
porter flies up the stairs after me with a brush; "If you please, Ivan 
Alexandrovich/' he says, 'Til clean your boots/" (To the CHIEF OF 
Police.) Why are you standing, gentlemen? Please be seated. 


{spiking J j 


Out rank is such that we can 
stand* We + I1 just stand. Please 


Chief of Police 

xAetemv Filippovich , t* * * § v u 

Luka Lukich _ * [don't disturb yourself r 

Hlestakov: All rank aside* I beg you to be seated, (The Chief 
of Police and alt sit down.) I don't like ceremony. On the contrary', 
I try and try to slip through unnoticed. But ifs impossible to hide 
oneself, quite impossible! I can hardly go out anywhere but they 
begin saying, "There goes Ivan Alexandrovich!” Once they even took 
me for the commanderdn-chief; the soldiers jumped out of the guard- 
rooms and presented anus. Afterwards an officer with whom I am well 
acquainted said to me; "Well, my boy, we positively took you for the 
c ommander-i n-chief 

Anna And&eykvna: You don't say! 

Hlestakov: I p m acquainted with the pretty actresses. You see, I've 
written a few theatrical sketches, * . . I often see literary people. 
Pm on friendly terms with Pushkin. I often say to him, "Well, now 
Pushkin, my boy, how goes U? h * "Oh, so-so, old chap/* hell reply, 
"just so-so. . . He r s a great character! 

Anna Anekeyevka: And so you even write? How delightful it 
must be to be an author! Do you really contribute to the magazines? 

Hlestakov: Yes, T contribute to the magazines. Besides, my works 
are numerous: The Marriage of Figaro, Robert the Devil, Norma. f 
I don't even remember all their titles. And it was all by accident: I 
didn't want to write, but the theatre management said, l+ Please write 
something* old boy*" So I thought to myself, “Well, go ahead, old 
fellow/' And then all of a sudden, one evening, I think it was, I wrote 
the whole thing and astonished everybody, I have extraordinary' ease 
in thinking. Everything that has appeared under the name of Baron 
Brambous — The Frigate Hope,§ and the Moscow Telegraph fl . * , 
I wrote all that. 


* The eighth rank In the Russian service: Hlt^rakov is in the fourteenth* 

t Operas by Mozart, Meyerbeer, and Bellini. (Adapted from Sykes.) 

t Pseudonym of the papular author, Sienkowski ([E00-1S5&). 

§ A novel by Bcstuihev. | A newspaper. 
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Anna Andreyevna: You don't say! And so you were Brambeus? 

Hlestakov: Of course; I correct all their articles, Smirdin * pays 
me forty thousand for doing it, 

Anna Andreyhvna ; I dare say Yury Mdosiovskyi is your work 
also, 

Hlestakov: Yes, that's my work. 

Anna Andreyeyna: I guessed it at once. 

Marva Antonovna : But, mamma, it says on the binding that it was 
written by Mr. Zagoskin. 

Anna Andreyevna; There you go: I knew that you T d argue even 
here, 

Hlestakov: Oh + yes, that is true: that is Zagoskin's; but there’s 
another Yury Miloslavsty, and that's mine. 

Anna AniAeyevna: Well, it's certain that I read yours. So well 
written! 

Hlestakov: I confess that I exist by literature. Mine is the fore¬ 
most house in Petersburg, It's even known as Ivan Alexandrovich's 
house. (Turning to ail present.) Do me the favor, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, to come to see me when you are in Petersburg. I also give balls. 

Anna Andreyevna: I suppose that balls there must be given with 
remarkable taste and magnificence? 

Hlestakov: It's simply beyond description. On the table, for 
instance, is a watermelon—a vvatermeton costing seven hundred rubles. 
Soup ready in the tureen has come directly from Paris by steamer; 
raise the lid and there’s a fragrant steam the like of which you can't 
find in nature. I go to halls every day. We’ve formed our own whist 
dub: the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the French Ambassador, the 
English, the German Ambassadors, and I. We nearly kill ourselves 
playing; realEy, you never saw anything Eikc it. As I run up the stairs 
to my fourth-story apartment, I just say to the cook: “Here, Mavrushka, 
my overcoat! . . What ant I lying about! I quite forgot that I 
live on the second floor. My staircase alone is worth . . . But it would 
lie curious to glance into my hall before I H ni awake mornings: counts 
and princes jostle each other and hum there like bees, you can hear 
nothing but buzz, buzz. + , + Sometimes even the Minister . _ . (The 
Chief of Police and others timidly rise from their chairs .) My mail 
even comes addressed to “Your Excellency/* Once I was even the 
director of a department. It's strange: the director went away—no one 
knows w r here. Well, naturally there was a lot of talk as to who 
should occupy the post. Many of the generals applied eagerly and got 
it, but when they started to work, it was no go—too hard. The job 
looks easy enough, but just examine it; why, it's the very deuce! After- 

* A noted Sl Petersburg publisher. f A famous historical novel. 
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wards they saw there was nothing to do but give it to me. And that 
very minute they sent messengers through the streets, messengers, 
messengers, and messengers , , . you can imagine for yourself; thirty- 
five thousand messengers! What a situation, I ask you! "Ivan 
Alexandrovich, go take charge of the department!" I confess that I 
felt somewhat uneasy. I came out in my dressing gown. I wanted 
to decline, hut I thought, this will get to the tsar; and then, there’s the 
service record! . . . "Very well, gentlemen. I accept the post," I said; 
r, I accept it,” I said; "So be it." I said; “I accept; only look out for 
me; T have sharp ears! You know me, . , /' And that’s the way it 
was: it used to be, when I walked through the department, as if an 
earthquake had struck them: even* one was trembling and shaking like 
a leaf. (77;c Chief of Police and the others shake with fear; 
Hlestakov grows more excited,) Oh, I don’t like to joke; I gave 
them ail a bawling-out The Council of State itself is afraid of me, 
And ;vhy not, indeed? Because I’m that land of man. I don’t care 
for anybody. ... I tell ’em all, “I know my business; shut up!" I 
go everywhere, everywhere! I drive to the Palace every day. Why, 
to-morrow they’re going to make me a field-mar— {He slips and 
almost sprawls upon the floor, but the o^irialj respectfully support Mm.) 

Chief of Police {approaching, trembling in every limb, and striv¬ 
ing to speak out) i You—your—your . . . 

Hlestakov (in a rapid , abrupt tone ); What is it? 

Chief of Police: You— your— 

Hlestakov (in the same tone ); I can’t make out anything; it’s all 
nonsense. 

Chief of Police: You . . . your . . , your Excellency, don’t you 
wish to rest? . . . Here's your room, and everything that you need. 

Hlestakov; Rest—boshl All right, Tm willing to have a rest. 

Your lunch, gentlemen, was good. ... I’m satisfied, I’m satisfied. 

(Declaiming.) Aberdeen! Aberdeen cod! (He goes into a side room, 
followed by the Chief of Police.) 


SCENE VII 

The same without Hlestakov and the Chief of Police 

Bobchinsky (to Dobch insky) : There's a man for you, Petr Ivano¬ 
vich! That’s what I call a man! Never in my life have I been in the 
presence of so important a personage; I all but died of fright. What 
do you think his rank may be, Petr Ivanovich? 

DOBCiiNSKY: I think almost a general. 

Bobchinsky : And I think a general isn't fit to puli off his boots; 
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but if he p s a general, he's a generalissimo. Did you hear how he 
squashed the Council of State? Let's go quick and tell Ammo* Fedoro¬ 
vich and Korobkin. Good-by, Anna Andreyevna] 

Dobchtnsky (to Anna Andreyevna): Good-by, godmother! 

(They both go out.) 

Artemy Filippoyich (to Luka Lukich): It p s simply terrifying, 
but just why, you can't tell, yourself. We haven’t even got into our 
uniforms. Well, do you suppose he’ll send off a report to Petersburg 
when he wakes up? (TVicy go onf thoughtfully along with the Super¬ 
intendent of Schools, saying as they go*) Good-by, madam! 

SCENE VIII 

Anna Andreyevna and Marya Antonovna 

Anna Andreyevna: Oh p what a charming man! 

Marya Antonovna: Oh F what a darling! 

Anna Andreyevna: But what refinement in everything he does! 
You can see at once he's a Petersburg swell. His manners, and all 
that. . . . Oh p how nice! I'm crazy over young men like him! I 
simply lose my head over them. And moreover, he took a fancy to 
me; I noticed that he kept glancing my way. 

Marya Antonovna: Why, mamma, he was looking at me! 

Anna Andreyevna: I'll thank you to be off with your nonsense. 
It's quite out of place here. 

Marya Antonovna: No, mamma, really! 

Anna Andreyevna: Well, I declare! God forbid we should quarrel 
about it! That will do! Why should he look at you? What reason 
would he have for looking at you ? 

Marya Antonovna: Really, mamma, he kept looking at me. First 
when he began to talk about literature, he gave me a look; and then 
when he was telling about how he played whist with the ambassadors, 
he looked at me again. 

Anna Andreyevna: Well, maybe* once or twice, but that p & all it 
amounted to, "Oh* I'll just take a look at her!" he said to himself. 

SCENE IX 

The same and Ike Chief of Police 

Gh erf of Police (coming in on tiptoes) : Sh, sh! 

Anna Andreyevna: What is it? 

Chief of Police: I'm sorry I got him drunk. What if half he says 
is true? (Reflecting*) And why shouldn't it he true? When he's 
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on a spree, a man brings everything to the surface: whatever is in his 
heart is an his tongue. Of course, he lied a little ; but unless you lie 
a little bit, no conversation is possible. He plays cards with the Min¬ 
isters and drives to the Palace. * * * And so really, the more you think 
about it r T . the devil knows who he is. ... I don't know what's 
going on En my head ; it's as if I were either standing on a sort of Steeple 
or were just about to be hanged. 

Anna Anpseyevna: And I felt absolutely no timidity whatever; 
I simply saw in him an educated, high-toned man of the world, and 
his rank was nothing to me. 

Chief of Police: That's the way with you women! That word 
"women" sums it all up! They always fall for fiddle-faddle! They 
wise-crack about anything that comes into their noddles. They get off 
with a whipping, but the husband's as good as dead. You, sweet soul, 
behaved as familiarly with him as if he were another Dobditnsky. 

Anna Andreyevs a: I advise you not to be uneasy on that score. 
We know a thing or two. . . , (Glancing at her daughter.) 

Chief of Police (to himself) : Well d what's the use of talking to 
you women! . . . Here's a Ex r indeed! I haven't yet been able to get 
over my fright (He opens the door and speaks off stage, ) Mishka! 
Call Police Sergeants Svistunov and Derzhintorda: they're outside the 
gate somewhere or other. (After a brief silence.) Everything in the 
world has turned queer; you might expect a man to he something to 
look at; but such a lean, skinny felloW“how arc you going to know 
who he is? If a man's military, the fact shows plainly enough; but 
when he puts on a dress coat, he's like a fly with his wings putted off. 
He whooped it up such a long time at the inn a while ago, and faked 
up such a lot of fairy tales and hunk that you'd never make sense of 
it in a lifetime. But then he finally gave in. He even blabbed more 
than he needed to. Evidently he*s a young man. 

SCENE X 

The same and OsiF 

They ali run to meet him, beckoning. 

Anna Andreyevs a : Come here, my good fellow. 

Cmr.F of Police: 5bI * * * Wdi t what about it? Is he asleep? 

Osip: Not yet; he's stretching a bit. 

Anna Anb&eyevna: Listen; what’s your name? 

Osip: Osip, madam. 

Chief of Police (to kis wife and daughter) : That'll do for you! 
(To Osip.) Well now, my boy, have they fed you well? 
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Osip: They have, I thank you heartily; very well indeed, 

Anna Andreyevna : Tell me: an awful lot of counts and princes 
call on your master, don't they? 

Osip [aside) : What shall I say? If they’ve fed me well now p they'll 
do even better later. Yes p even counts come, 

Mary a Antonovna: My dear Osip, haw good-looking your mas¬ 
ter is! 

Anna Andreyevna: And please tell us, Gsip, how he . P . 

Chief of Police: Oh p please stop! You only mix me up with such 
silly talk. Now then p my friend ! . . . 

Anna Andreyevna: What rank has your master? 

Osif : Oh, he has the usual thing. 

Chief of Police: Ob, my God, you keep asking such silly ques¬ 
tions I You won't let me get in a word to the point. Now, my friend, 
what sort of man is your master? * . _ Strict? Docs he like to bawd 
people out or doesn't he ? 

Osip: Yes, he likes to have things orderly. He sees to it that every¬ 
thing around him is kept ship-shape. 

Chief of Police: I like your face very much. My friend, you must 
be a good fellow. Now, what—? 

Anna Andreyevna: Listen, Osip, does your master wear his uni¬ 
form at home? 

Chief of Police: Really, that % do, chatterboxes that you are! 
This is a serious business: it's a question of a man's life. {To Osip.) 
Well, now + my friend, l like you very much. When traveling there's 
no harm, you know, in taking an extra little glass of tea—the weather 
has turned cooler—so here J s a couple of rubles for tea. 

Osif {taking the money) : Thank you very much, sir! God grant 
you the best of health! I'm a poor man, and you've helped me. 

Chief of Police : Good, good, the pleasure is mine. Now what, my 
friend— ? 

Anna Andreyevna: Listen* Osip, w r hai kind of eyes does your 
master like best? 

Marya Antonovna: Osip, dear, what a darling little nose your 
master has! 

Chief of Police: Qh p stop! Let me! ... {To Osip.) Now 
please tell me s my boy : to what does your master pay the most atten¬ 
tion, that is, what pleases him most in traveling? 

Osip : What he likes depends on circumstances. Most of all he likes 
to be well received; he likes good entertainment. 

Chief of Police: Good entertainment? 

Osip: Yes, sir r Now take me, for instance, Fm only a serf, but he 
Sees that Fm well treated, too. Darned if he doesn't! Sometimes 
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when \vc go to a place, hell say: "Well, Osip, did they treat you well?” 
"Badly, your Honor I" "Hm," he'll say. "he's a bad host, Osip. Re¬ 
mind me of that when 1 get home." "Aha," I think to myself (waving 
his A and) ; "I should worry; I'm a plain man." 

Chief of Police: Very good, you're talking sense. There. I’ve 
given you something for tea; here’s something more for biscuits, 

Osip ; Why do you favor me, your Honor ? (He pockets the money.) 
1*11 drink your health. 

A nsa Andreyevna: Come to me, Osip, and III give you some¬ 
thing, too, 

Marya Antonovna ; Osip, dear, take your master a kiss from me! 

(Hlestakov ir heard coughing tn the next room.) 

Chief of Police; Sh! , . . (ifirinj upon tiptoe, and finishing the 
scene in a subdued voice,) God forbid your making any noise! Go 
to your own rooms—you've said enough. . . . 

Anna Andreyevna: Let's go, Mashenka! I told you that I no¬ 
ticed something in our guest that only we two can talk about. 

Chief of Police: Oh, they’ll talk enough! I think if I went to 
listen to them. I’d have to stuff my ears. ( Turning to Osif.) Now, 
my friend. . . . 


SCENE XI 

The same, Derz^iimorda and Svistunov 

Chief of Police: Sh! You stamp with your boots like bow-legged 
bears! You make a thumping like dumping a ton of rocks out of a 
cart! Where the devil have you been ? 

Derzhimorda : I was acting on your orders. . . , 

Chief of Police: Sh! (Putting his hand over the Police man’s 
mouth.) You croak like a crow! (Imitating him.) "I was acting on 
your orders!" Roaring like an empty barrel! (To OstP.) Now, my 
friend, run along and get everything ready for your master. Command 
everything there is in the house. (Osip goes out.) As for you two, 
go stand on the doorstep and don’t move! And don't let any outsider 
into the bouse, especially tradesmen! If you let in a single one, 
Ill . , . Only see to it that if any one comes with a complaint or even 
looks as if he had a complaint to present against me, throw him out on 
his neck! Sock it to him! Like that! (illustrating a kick.) Do 
you get me? Sh . , . ah. . , . (He goes out on tiptoe after the Po¬ 
licemen,) 
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ACT IV 

The same room in the house of the Chief of Police 
SCENE I 

Enter carefully, almost on tiptoe, Ammos Fedorovich, Artemy 
Filippovich, the Postmaster* Luka Lukich* Dobchinsky* and 
Boat if in sky t» full dress uniforms i, The whole scene proceeds in an 
undertone. 

Auifos Fedorovich (arranging them all in a semicircle}: For 
God's sake, gentlemen, make a circle as quickly as possible and put on 
your best manner! Confound him, he rides to the Palace and bawls out 
the Council of State I Draw up in military order ; it must be in military 
order. You run over to that side, Petr Ivanovich; and you, Petr 
Ivanovich, stand right here, 

(Both Petr Ivanoviches run on tiptoe.) 

Artemy Filippovich. If you're willing, Ammos Fedorovich, we 
ought to undertake something or other. 

Ammos Fedorovich: Just what exactly? 

Artemy Filippovich : Everybody knows what, 

Ammos Fedorovich: Slip him something? 

) Artemy Filipfovtch: Well, yes, slip him something. 

Ammos Feporovtch : It's dangerous, deuce take it I He might raise 
Cain—a government man like him! But how about an offering on the 
part of the nobility for a memorial of some sort? 

Postmaster: Or say this: "Here is some money left unclaimed at 

the post office.” 

Artemy Fiufpovich : Look out that he doesn't send you away 
somewhere by post! Listen: tilings aren't done like that in a well- 
regulated state. Why is there a whole squadron of us here? We should 
introduce ourselves one by one; and then T between man and man, 

everything is fixed* and nothing leaks out. That's the way it s s done 

in a well-regulated society! Now you'll be the first to begin* Ammos 
Fedorovich. 

Ammos Fedorovich: It would be better for you: our august guest 
broke bread in your establishment, 

Artemy Filippovich: It would be still better for you, Luka Lukich, 
as the enlightener of youth. 

Luka Lukich: I can't* I can't, gentlemen! I confess I was so 
brought up that if I have to talk with a man one rank higher than 
mine, I get heart failure and my tongue seems to stick in the mud. 
No* gentlemen* you really must relieve me! 
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Artemy Filippovich: Yes, Amnios Fedorovich, there’s no one but 
you. You have only to say a word, and Cicero fairly fties off your 
longue! 

Amuos Fedorovich: What are you talking about 1 Cicero! See 
here, what have you thought up! What iE I do get carried away some¬ 
times, talking about my house dogs or my hunting hounds? . , . 

All [surrounding him) : No, not only about dogs; you can talk 
about the Tower of Babel, too. . + ♦* No. Ammos Fedorovich, don't 
abandon us, be a father to us! * , , No, Ammos Fedorovich! 

Ammos Fedorovich: Let me be* gentlemenJ 

(At this moment steps and coughing are heard in Hlestakov's room. 
AU vie with each other in their haste to reach the door , crowding and 
trying to get out which they do only with same squeezing. A few ex¬ 
clamations are heard in undertones.) 

Voice of BobchinskV: Ow! Petr Ivanovich, you stepped on my 
foot, Petr Ivanovich! 

Voice of Aktemy Filipfo vrciu Let me out, gentlemen; you’ve 
squeezed me as flat as a soul in Purgatory 1 

(/I few gasping exclamations of Ai 0w! ow!" are heard; finally all 
have been pushed out* and the roam reiJidiwj empty.) 


SCENE II 

Hlestakov alone, entering sleepy-eyed 

Hlestakov : I think ! must have snored properly. Where did they 
get such mattresses and feather beds? I fairly perspired. They must 
have slipped me something strong at lunch yesterday; my head still 
goes bang. So far as I can see, a fellow can spend his time agreeably 
here. I like cordiality; and I admit l like it best of all when people 
gratify me out of sheer kind-heartedness rather than for their personal 
interest. The Chief of Police's daughter isn't half bad to look at, and 
even her mamma might perhaps * . . Well, I don't know* but I sure 
like this life* 

SCENE III 

Hlestakov and the Judge (Ammos Fedorovich) 

Ammos Fedorovich (n^cm entering; stops , and says to himself): 
My God, my God! Make this come out right! My knees will hardly 
hold me up. {Aloud, drawing himself up r and grasping his sward-hilt.) 


* “The allusion is to the Judge's skepticism/—Sykes. 
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I have the honor to introduce myself: Judge of the local District Court* 
Collegiate Assessor Lyapkin-Tyapkin. 

Hlestakov: I beg you to sit down. So you're the Judge here? 

Ammos Fedqhovice: In 1816 I was elected to a three-year term 
by the will of the nobility and I have held the post ever since. 

Hlestakov: It's profitable to be Judge, isn't it? 

Ammos Fedotovich: After three terms I was presented with the 
order of Vladimir of the Fourth Class* with the commendation of the 
authorities. (Aside.) The money is in my fist* and my fist is on 
fire ! 

Hlestakov : I like the Vladimir. Now the Anna of the Third Class 
isn't so good. 

Ammos Fedorovich (little by Utile thrusting forward his closed 
fist, aside) : O Lord God I I don't know where I'm sitting. It p s as if 
I had live coals under me. 

Hlestakov: What have you got in your hand? 

Ammos Fedorovich (flustered, and letting some notes fall to the 
floor) : Nothing, sir. 

Hlestakov: Nothing, you say? I see you've dropped some money* 

Ammos Fedorovich ( trembling all over} : Not at all, sirl (Aside*) 
Q God, here I am in the dock, and they're bringing up the police cart 
to get me! 

Hlestakov (picking it up) : Yes, it's money. 

Ammos Fedorovich (aside) ; Well, it p s all over! I'm lost and done 
for! 

Hlestakov: I say, won't you lend it to me? 

Ammos Fedorovich (hastily); Certainly, why not, sir? . . , With 
the greatest pleasure. (Aside,) Now* bolder, bolder! Full me 
through. Most Holy Mother! 

Hlestakov: On the road, you know* I spent every kopek s on this 
and that. „ . . Of course, I'll send it to you at once from my country 
home. 

Ammos Fedorovich : Please, sir, the idea! It’s honor enough with¬ 
out repayment + , * Of course, in my poor, weak way* by zeal and 
diligent service of the authorities ... I shall always strive to de¬ 
serve . . . (He rises from his chair and draws himself up to an attitude 
of attention.) I won't venture to disturb you longer by my presence. 
Have you no orders for me? 

Hlestakov: What sort of orders? 

Ammos Fedorovich: I considered that you might have some orders 
for the local District Court. 

Hlestakov: What for? I haven't any need of it at present; no, 
there's nothing. Thank you very much. 
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Ammos Fedorovich {bowing and going out, aside): The tows h 
ours 1 

Hlestakov (ra/ien alone ): The Judge is a good fellow! 


SCENE IV 

Hlestakov and the Postmaster* who, dad in his uniform, stands at 
attention, hand on sword 

Postmaster: I have the honor to introduce myself: Postmaster and 
Court Councilor Shpekin. 

Hlestakov: Ah, do come in! I P m very fond of pleasant society. 
Be seated. I suppose you live here all the time? 

Postmaster: just so p sir. 

HutSTAKOV: I like this little town. Of course, it's not very populous: 
but what of that? IPs not the capital. It's not the capital* is it? 

Postmaster: That's perfectly true. 

Hlestakov: You find bong tong only m the capital, where there are 
no provincial geese. What's your opinion: isn't that right ? 

Postmaster: Quite right* sir, (Aside.) I see he's not a bit 
haughty: he asks about everything. 

Hlestakov: You'll have to admit, I suppose* that it's possible to live 
happily even in a small town? 

Postmaster: Just so* sir. 

Hlestakov: In my opinion all one needs is to be respected and sin¬ 
cerely liked— isn't that right? 

Postmaster: Absolutely right. 

Hlestakov: I confess Pm glad that you're of my opinion. Of course 
they call me peculiar* but that's the kind of disposition I have. {Look¬ 
ing into the Postmaster's eyes and speaking to himself «) Why not 
ask this postmaster for a loan? (Aloud.) A strange sort of thing has 
happened to me: I got entirely cleaned out on the road. Couldn't you 
lend me three hundred rubles? 

Postmaster: Why, certainly; I'd consider it the greatest pleasure. 
Here you are, sir. Pm heart and soul at your service. 

Hlestakov; Pm much obliged. I confess I hate like hell to deny 
myself anything when traveling; and why should I? How does that 
strike you? 

Postmaster: Just so, sir, 

(He rises and stands at attention, hand on sword*) 

l won't venture to disturb you any longer by my presence. . . . Have 
you perchance some remarks to make upon the management of the post 
office? 
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Hlestakov: No, nothing, 

(The Postmaster bows and goes out.) 

Hlestakov {lighting a cigar) - The Postmaster, it seems to roe, 
is also a nice fellow; at any rate, he's obliging, I like such people. 

SCENE V 

PIlestakqv and Luka Lukich, who is almost pushed through the 
door. Behind him a voice says , half aloud, * l What are you afraid of ?” 

Luka Lukich (drawing himself up in trepidation and holding tight 
to his sword) : I have the honor to introduce myself: Superintendent 
of Schools and Titular Councilor HIopov. 

Hlestakov: Oh* pleased to meet you. Sit down, sit down. Have 
a cigar? (Handing him a cigar.) 

Luka Lukich (undecidedly, to himself) : Well, I declare! I didn't 
expect thi$. Shall I take it or not ? 

Hlestakov: Go ahead, take it; that's a good cigar. Of course it's 
not like those you get in Petersburg. There, my dear man, I used 
to smoke little cigars at twenty-five rubles the hundred—they simply 
make you want to kiss your hand after smoking. Here's a candle; have 
a light! (He holds out a candle to him.) 

(Luka Lukich tries to light his cigar and trembles all over,) 

Hlestakov: But that's the wrong end! 

Luka LUKICH (dropping the cigar in his fright, spitting, and waving 
his hand; aside) : Devil take everything! My damned timidity has 
ruined me! 

Hlestakov: Well* T see you don't care for cigars. T confess they're 
my weakness. Also, where the fair sex is concerned, I simply can't 
be indifferent. How about you? Which do you tike better, brunettes 
or blondes? 

(Luka Lukich finds himself in utter bewilderment as to what to 
say.) 

Hlestakov: No, tell me frankly which: brunettes or blondes? 

Luka Lukich: l don't venture to judge. 

Hlestakov; No, no* now, don't offer excuses! I wish positively to 
find out your taste. 

Luka Lukich : I venture to inform you . . . {.Aside.) Welt, I 
myself don't know what I’m saying. 

Hlestakov: Ah* ha! You don't want to say I I believe some little 
brunette has got you into a slight embarrassment. Admit it now: 
hasn't she? 

(Luka Lukich remains silent.) 
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Hlestako?; Ah p ha! You blushed! You see! You seel Why 
don't you talk? 

Luka Lukich: I got scared, your Hon— . P , Excel— . . 
Gra— . * . (Aside.) My damned tongue has betrayed me! 

Hlestakovi Got scared? Well, there is something in my eyes that 
inspires timidity + At least I know there’s not a woman who can 
hold out against them p is there? 

Luka Lukich: Quite right, sir. 

Hlestakov ■ A very strange thing has happened to me: on the road 
I got cleaned out* Couldn't you lend me three hundred rubles? 

Luka Lukich (to himself, clutching at his pocket) : What a fix if 
I haven't got it I I have! I have! (He produces and tremblingly 
hands over the notes ,) 

Hlestakov: Thanks ever so much. 

Luka Lukich (draruiug himself up y hand on sword) : I won't ven¬ 
ture to disturb you longer by my presence, 

Hlestakov: Good-by, 

Luka Lukich (hurries out almost running r speaking aside) : Well, 
thank God I Here’s hoping he won’t peep in on the classes! 


SCENE VI 

Huestakov and Artemy Filippovich p who draws himself up f hand 

on sword 

Artemy Filippovich: I have the honor to present myself: the 
Supervisor of Charitable Institutions, Court Councilor Zemlyanika. 

Hlestakov: How do you do? Pray be seated* 

Artemy Fiufpovich: 1 had the honor of escorting you* and ol re¬ 
ceiving you personally m the charitable institutions entrusted to my care, 

Hlestakov: Ah, yes, I remember. You treated me to a very good 
lunch. 

Artemy Filippovich: I’m happy to do my best in the service of my 
country. 

Hlestakov: I like good cooking; I admit its my weakness. * , * 
Tell me, please, werenT you a little shorter in height yesterday? It 
seems so to me. 

Artemy Filippovich: It may well be. (A brief silence.) I may 
say that I spare nothing, and zealously fulfill my duties. (He draws his 
chmr nearer and speaks in a lower voice.) The Postmaster here does 
absolutely nothing: all the business is greatly neglected: the mail is 
kept back—you can find it out for yourself. The Judge also who 
was here before I came, does nothing but course hares; he keeps dogs 
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in the court rooms, and his behavior, if I may admit it in your presence 
—of course, for the good of my country, I must do it, although he's 
both a relative and a friend of mine—his behavior is most reprehensible. 
There's a certain landowner here named Dobchi risky, whom you have 
seen; and no sooner does this Dobchinsky go out of his house some- 
where, than the Judge goes over to sit with his wi fe, and I'm ready 
to swear * + .And you have only to look at the children: there's not 
one that looks like Dobchinsky, but every one of them, even the little 
girl, is the spit 'n image of the Judge. 

Hlestakov: You don't say so! I never thought of it 

Artemy Filippovich : Then there's the Superintendent of Schools. 
... I don't know how the authorities could entrust him with such a 
responsibility: he's worse than a Jacobin, and he inspires in the youth 
such radical principles that it's hard even to express them. Don't you 
want me to put all this on paper for you? 

HleStakgv: Yes, put it on paper. I'd be much pleased- You know, 
when I'm bored I like to read over something amusing. . . . What 
is your name? Fve quite forgotten* 

Artemy Fiuppovich: Zemlyanika. 

Hlestakov: Ah, yes, Zemlyanika. And tell me, please, have you 
any children ? 

Artemy Filiffovich: I should say so, sir! Five of them, two 
grown up. 

Hlestakqv: You don't say! Grown up) And what are they? . . * 
How do you . . . ? 

Artemy Filiffovich : Do you wish to ask what their names are? 

Hlestakov: Yes, what are their names? 

Artemy Filippovich : Nikolay, Ivan, Elizaveta, Marya, and Pere- 
petuya. 

Hlestakov: Thafs nice. 

Artemv Filiffovich : I wOn*t venture to disturb you any longer 
by my presence, depriving you of time dedicated to your sacred duties. 

* - * (He bows and is about to go out.) 

Hlestakov (accompanying him ): No, that's all right. That was 
all very funny, what you %vere telling me. Come and see me again. 

I enjoy it so much. (He returns, and opening the door, calls after him,) 
Hey you I What's your name? I keep forgetting your name. 

Artemy Filiffovich : Artemy Filippovich. 

Hlestakov: Do me a favor, Artemy Filippovich! A queer thing has 
happened to me: I got quite cleaned out on the road. Haven't you 
some money you could lend me—say four hundred rubles? 

Artemy Filippovich : Yes. 

Hlestakov: Well, how opportune! I thank you heartily. 
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SCENE VII 

Hlestakov, Bdbce insky, and Dose hi ns ey 

Bases insky : I have the honor to introduce myself; Petr Ivanovich 
Bobchinsky* a resident of this town. 

Doschinsky: Petr Ivanovich Dobchmsky, a landowner. 

Hlestakov: Ah, yes* I’ve seen you before. I think you had a fall: 
well, how's your nose? 

Boochinsky: First rate! Don't feel any anxiety, please; it's quite 
well and dried up. 

Hlestakov: Vm glad it's healed. I'm very glad. . . „ (Suddenly 
and abruptly.) Have you any money on you? 

Dqbcbinsky: What do you mean, money? 

Hlestakov: Lend me a thousand, rubles. 

Bobchinsky : Good Lord, 1 haven't such a sum. But haven't you* 
Petr Ivanovich? 

Oobchinsky: I haven't it about me* because my money* if you care 
to know, has been deposited with the Charitable Board.* 

Hlestakov: Well* if you haven't a thousand, a hundred will do. 

Bobchinskv (rummaging in Jus packets ): Haven't you a hundred 
rubles, Petr Ivanovich? I have only forty altogether, in notes. 

DoneHINSKY (looking in Ms bill fold ): Twenty-five rubles in all. 

Bobch insky : Just take a better look, Petr Ivanovich. I know there's 
a hole in your right-hand pocket* and really, something may have 
fallen through. 

DutoCHiNSKY: No, really, there’s nothing in the hole, 

Hlestakov: Well, it’s all the same. I just asked. Good: sixty- 
five rubles will do. . . . That’s all right. (He takes the money.} 

Dobchixsky : I venture to ask your help about a very delicate matter. 

Hlestakov: What is it? 

Doficti insky: It’s a tiling of very great delicacy, sir: my eldest son, 
you see, was born before my marriage. , , . 

Hlestakov: Yes? 

Doacil insky : Of course, that’s only so to speak, sir, because he 
was born absolutely the same as if in wedlock; and I afterwards fixed 
everything up properly by the law ful bonds of matrimony, sir. And 
so, you see, I now want him to be my son entirely, that is, legally, sir, 
and to bear my name, Dobchinsky, sir, 

Hlestakov: Very good, let him; that’s all right 

Dobchinsky: I shouldn’t have troubled you, but I'm sorry for the 
boy, who has such talents. He fills us with the greatest hopes: he can 

• This had charge of beggars, orphans, invalids, the 
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repeat different poems by heart; and if he happens to get hold of a 
pocket knife, he makes a little cab right off, as skillfully as a juggler, 
sir. Petr Ivanovich here knows all about it 

BgbchINSKY : Yes, he has great talents. 

Hlestakov: Very good, very good. I'll see about it. . . . Ill speak 
to < * + I have hopes . - . that can all be done; yes, yes. „ + * (Turn¬ 
ing £q Bobchinsky.) Haven't you something to say to me? 

Bobchinsky : Why, yes, I have a very humble petition. 

Hlestakov: Well, what about? 

Bobchinsky : I humbly beg you* when you return to Petersburg, to 
say to all those various grandees, senators, and admirals, "Your 
Grace,” or, "Your Excellency, there lives in such-and-such a town a 
certain Petr Ivanovich Bobchinsky.” Just tell them that there is such a 
person as Petr Ivanovich Bobchinsky. 

Hlestakov: Very well. 

Bobchinsky: And likewise* if you should meet the tsar, just say 
to him, "Your Imperial Majesty, in such-and-such a town there lives a 
certain Petr Ivanovich Bobchinsky.” 

Hlestakov : Very well. 

Dobchinsky: Excuse me for troubling you with tny presence. 

Bobchinsky : Excuse me for troubling you with my presence. 

Hlestakov : That's all right 1 That's all right! It was a pleasure. 
(He sh&ws them 


SCENE VIII 
Hlestakov, alone 

Hlestakov : There are a good many functionaries here. And, by the 
Way, it strikes me that they take me for an important government of¬ 
ficial. I really threw dust in their eyes yesterday. What foolishness! 
I believe III write all about it to Tryapichkin in Petersburg; he ll write 
a little satire and take them off first-rate. Hey> Osip 1 Bring me paper 
and ink. (Osip glances in at the door, saying, "Right away/') And if 
Tryapichkin ever gets his tooth into anybody, let that man look out! 
He won’t spare his own father for the sake of a lampoon r and he likes 
money, too. However, these officials are good fellows; it‘s a great 
point in their favor that they lent me money, I might as well see how 
much I F ve got. Here T s three hundred from the Judge; three hundred 
from the Postmaster, six hundred, seven hundred, eight hundred. . . . 
What a greasy note! Eight hundred, nine hundred 1 Oho! more than 
a thousand! .. . . Now* then, captain, just let me get at you now! 
Well see who*s who! 
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SCENE IX 

Hlestakov, and Osip with ink and paper 

Hlestakov: Well, you blockhead, do you see how they receive and 
entertain me? {He begins to tvriic T ) 

Osip. \ es, thank God! Only do you want me to tell you something; 
Ivan Alexandrovich? 

Hlestakov: What? 

Osip: Gel away from here I By Heaven, it*s timej 
Hlestakov ('anting) : What nonsense! Why? 

Osip: Because. Deuce take ’em ail3 We’Ve bummed two days 
here, and that's enough. Why tie up with ’em any longer? Spit on 
em! Before you know it some one else may arrive. . . , Yes, Ivan 

Alexandrovich, by Heavens! There are some splendid horses here_ 

they'd give us a fine ride. 

Hlestakov (writing) : No. I’d like to stay here a little longer. Wait 
till to-morrow, 

Osip i But why to-morrow t Good God* let's skip, Ivan Alexandrovich! 
Although it's a great honor for you* all the same you know that we'd 
better be off quick; they've really taken you for some one else, * , . 
And your dad will be peeved because you've dawdled so long. 

Really, wed have a grand ride? They’d furnish you tiptop horses 
here. 

Hlestakov (writing) : Well, all right. But first take this letter and 
get an order for post horses. And see to it that they're good horses! 

. thy drivers thal Lll give them a ruble apiece if they’ll howl along 
as if I were a special courier and sing songs! (He continues writing ) 

1 imagine Tryapichktn wilt die laughing. ... 

Osip; I'll send the letter by the house servant, sir; but I’d better 
attend to our packing to save time. 

Hlestakov (writing) : All right, only bring me a candle 
OSIP (gnef cut and speaks behind the scene) : Hey, listen, my boy I 
Take this letter to the post office and tell the Postmaster to frank it; 
and have them send my master their best troika of post horses; tell 
cm my master won’t be paying the fee, because it's at the govern¬ 
ments expense. And tell 'em to look lively or the master’ll be angry. 
Waitj the letter i&nt ready yet. 

Hlsetakov (continuing to write) : I'm curious to know whether he 
lives on Post Office Street or Gorokhovaya Street. He likes to change 
his lodgings frequently without paying up. HI take a chance on ad¬ 
dressing him at Post Office Street. (He folds up the letter and ad- 
presses i^.J 
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(Osip brings in a candle, Hlestakov seals the tetter. At the some 
time the voice of Derzhjmouda is heard outside,) 

Derzhimorua; Wtere're you going, whiskers? 1 tell you I can't 
admit anybody. 

Hlestakov (handing OsiP the tetter) : There, take it away. 

Voices of Merchants l Let us in, please! You can't refuse; we've 
come on business, 

Dekhimorda : Go away! Go away 1 HeY not receiving; he h s asleep, 
{The noise increases.) 

Hlestakov : What's going on there, Osip? Go see what the noise 
is about. 

Osip (looking out of the window) : Some mere hints want to come in* 
but the policemen won't let 'em. They Ye waving some papers; they 
really want to see you. 

Hlestakov (going to the window ) : What do you want, my good 
men ? 

Voices of Merchants: We appeal to your kindness* Give orders 
to receive our petitions, your Honor. 

Hlestakov: Let 'em in F let 'em in! Let 'em come. Osip T tell Ym 
to come in. (Gsir goes out.) 

Hlestakov (accepts the petitions through the window, unrolls one 
of them and reads ): “To his Honorable Excellency the Minister of 
Finance from the merchant Abdulin.'* . * - What the devil! There's 
no such rank! 


SCENE X 

Hlestakov, and the Merchants, it-'fro carry a basket of wine and 

loaf sugar 

Hlestakov: What do you want, my good men? 

Merchants: We humbly implore your favor. 

Hlestakov: But what do you want? 

Merchants: Don't ruin us, sir! We are suffering insults for 
no cause at all. 

Hlestakov: From whom? 

One of the Merchants: All from the chief of police of this 
town. There never was such a Chief of Police, your Honor, He 
invents such insults as are beyond description. He has ruined us 
with billeting, until we want to hang ourselves. And his behavior is 
simply awful. Hell seize a man by the beard and say, “Ha, you 
Tatar!" By Heaven, he does! It isn't as though we hadn't shown 
him respect; we always do the regular thing, giving him cloth for his 
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dear wife's clothes and his daughter's—we don't object to that But 
bless you, that's not enough for him; oh, not He walks into the shop 
and takes anything he can lay his hands on. Hell see a piece of cloth 
and sav, “Hey, my dear fellow, that's a fine piece of cloth; just send 
it ov er to me. W ell, you take it over—and there's pretty close to forty 
yards in the piece. * 

I Ilcstakov; Is it possible? Why, what a swindler he is! 

Merchants: By Heaven, nobody can remember such a chief of 
police, ^ ou have to hide everything in the shop when you catch 
sight of him. And that’s not saying that he takes only delicacies; oh, 
no! Dried prunes that have been lying in the barrel seven years and 
my own clerks wouldn't eat. he’ll put away by the pocketful. His name 
day’s St. Anthony’s * and on that day we take Itim seems like every¬ 
thing he needs; but no, we’ve got to keep it up; he says St. Onufry’s 
his name day too. What can we do? We bring him stuff on St. 
Onufry's also, 

Hlestakov: Hes a regular highwayman! 

Merchant: I’Ll say! And just try to say no to him, and he’ll 
quarter a whole regiment on you. And if you object, he’ll have the 
doors locked on you. “I'm not going to subject you to corporal 
punishment,” he says, "or put you to the torture—that’s forbidden by 
law. he says; "but you're going to eat salted herrings, my man" t 

Hlestakov: Oh, what a swindler! Why. he ought to be sent to 
Siberia! 

Merchants: We don’t care where your Honor packs him off to- 
any place 31 do so long as it’s far from us. Don’t scorn our bread and 
salt father: we beg to present you with this loaf sugar and this 
basket of wine. 

, rrLEST ^ Km : N °. don't think of such a thing; f accept absolutely no 
i 7 , Bu [; r iI lf an , ce ' if y° u should P™P°se to lend me three 
Icans^ nibeS ^~ We ’ tbat WOuld be aROth er matter: I can accept 

Merchants: Phase do, your Honor ! {Taking out money.) But 
why three hundred? You had better take five; only help us! 

take £ i^ STAK0V: Thanks ‘ 1 have ncsthin E to say against a loan; I'll 

Merchants {handing him the money on a silver tray) : And please 
take the trav with it p 

Hlestakov: Well, you can throw the tray in. 

Merchants ( bowing ) ; And for once you might take the sugar. 

I the saint for whom a person i$ named is a family holiday 

* «« - - Wf 5 
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Hlestakov: Oh, no, I never take any bribes, . * * 

Osip: Your Honor, why not take it? Do! Everything comes In 
good on the road. Just hand over the sugar and the sack. Give us 
everything; it'll alt come in useful. What's that—a rope? Give us 
the rope, too; a rope is useful in traveling; the wagon may break down 
or something, and you'll have to tie it up. 

Merchants : Just do us the favor, your Grace! If you don’t help us 
out as we ask you to, we shan't know what to do: we might as well 
hang ourselves. 

Hlestakov; Without fail! Without fail! ITI do my best. ( The 
merchants go ouL) 

A Woman's Voice {outside ): No, don't you dare refuse to admit 
me! I'll complain to him himself! Stop shoving so hard! 

Hlestakov: Who's there? to the window.) What's the 

matter, my good woman? 

Voices of Two Women: We beseech your favor, sir! Please hear 
us, your Honor! 

Hlestakov {omJ of the uindow) : Let her in. 


SCENE XI 

Hlestakov, the Locksmith's Wife, and the Sergeant's Widow 

Locksmith’s Wife ( bowing down to his feet }: I implore your 
favor, , . _ 

Sergeant's Widow: I implore your fa von . ^ . 

Hlestakov: Who are you, my good women? 

Sergeant's Wi&ow: I’m the widow of Sergeant Ivanov, 

Locksmith's Wife: I'm the wife of a locksmith of the town, Fev- 
ronya Petrova Foshlepkin, sin 

Hlestakov : Wait J speak one at a time. What do you want ? 

Locksmith's Wife: I implore your aid against the Chief of Police! 
May God send him every evil! May hi$ children, and he, the swindler, 
and his uncles and his aunts, prosper in nothing they ever do! 

Hlestakov: Why? 

Locksmith's Wife: He sent my husband away as a soldier, and it 
wasn't our turn, the scoundrel I And it's against the law, too* he being 
a married mam 

Hlestakov: How could he do that? 

Locksmith's Wife: He did it, the scoundrel, he did it! May God 
smite him in this world and the next ! May every misfortune visit him 
and his aunt, too, if he has one, and if his father s living, the rascal, 
may he croak or choke himself forever—such a scoundrel he is! He 
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ought to have taken the tailor’s son, who's a drunkard anyway; hut his 
parents made him a handsome present; so he jumped on the son of 
Mrs. Panteleyev* the shopkeeper; but Mrs, Panteleyev sent his wife 
three pieces ol doth, and so he came to me. "What good's your 
husband to you?" says he. "He’s no use to you.” As il I didn't know 
whether he's any use or not; that’s my business—the scoundrel ! " He’s 
a thief*" says he; "although he hasn't stolen anything yet, it's all the 
same;" he says; "he will; and anyway he’ll be sent as a recruit next 
year/' How can I manage without my husband—the scoundrel ! I'm 
a weak woman t and you're a villain! May none of your relatives ever 
see the light of God I And if you have a mother-in-law, may she—I 

Hlestakov: Alt right* all right. (He shows the old woman out. 
Then to the other woman,} And you, now? 

Locksmith's Wife (going) : Don't forget, honored sir E Be merciful 
to me! 

Sergeant's Widow* I've come to complain against the Chief of 
Police, sir. 

Hlestakov : Well, what about? Put it in a few words. 

Sergeant's Widow: He beat me up, sir! 

Hlestakov: How? 

Sergeant s Widqw * By mistake, your Honor! Some of our peasant 
women were fighting in the market, but the police didn't get there soon 
enough, so they nabbed me. and reported me: I couldn’t sit down for 
two days, 

Hlestakov: Well, what's to l>e done about it, now? 

Sergeant s W idow : Of course, there's nothing to be done now* 
But you can make him pay damages for making the mistake, I can't 
turn my back on my own luck, and the money would help me a lot 
just now. 

Hlestakov : Well, well, run along, run along; I'll see to it (Several 
hands containing petitions are thrust through the window.) What 
next? (Approaching the window.) I don’t want them? I don’t want 
thetnl There’s no use! There's no use! (Going away.) They make 
me tired, deuce take ’em! Don’t let 'em in, Osip! 

Osip (shouting out the •window ): Go away, go away! He hasn’t 
time now 1 Come back to-morrow! 

(The door opens and there appears a strange figure in a frinse 
overeoat, unshaven, with a swollen lip and bandaged cheek; behind him 
several others appear in perspective.) 

Osip: Get out. get out! Where'd you come from? 

(He gives the first one a push in the belly and forces Air own way 
out into the passage with him, slamming the door behind him.) 
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Hlestakov, and Marya Antonovna 
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Marya Antonovna : Oh! 

Hlestakov: What arc you afraid of, young- lady? 

Marya Antonovna : No, I wasn’t frightened, 

Hlestakov {posing) % It is most gratifying to me, young lady, that 
you should take me for a man who . . . May 1 be so bold as to ask 
yon where you were going? 

Marya Antonovna: Well, really, I wasn't going anywhere, 

Hlestakov: And why weren’t you, if T may ask? 

Marya Antonovna: I thought mamma might be here. . . . 

Hlestakov: No, I’d like to know why you weren't going any-' 
"where, 

Marya Antonovna: I've disturbed you* You were engaged with 
important matters, 

Hlestakov {posing) : Your eyes are more important than mere busi¬ 
ness. . . . You couldn't possibly disturb me, not in any manner what¬ 
soever ; on the contrary', you only bring me pleasure; 

Marya Antonovna: You’re talking in Petersburg style. 

Hlestakov: To such a beautiful creature as you. Dare I be so 
happy as to offer you a chair? But no, you need, not a chair but a 
throne. 

Marya Antonovna : Really, I don’t know ... I think I ought to 
be going, {She sits dawn.) 

Hlestakov: What a beautiful fichu you have on I 

Marya Antonovna: You men are flatterers; you just want to laugh 
at us provincials, 

Hlestakov: How I should like to be your fichu, young lady, that 
I might embrace your lily-white neck. 

Marya Antonovna: I’m sure I don’t know what you’re talking 
about: a little fichu, , . . What strange weather we’re having to-day! 

Hlestakov: But your lips, young lady, are better than any kind 
of weather? 

Marya Antonovna: You keep talking like that! . , . I’d better 
ask you to write me some verses in my autograph album, as a souvenir. 
You surely know a lot of them. 

Hlestakov: For your sake, young lady. I’ll do anything you want. 
Command me, what sort of verses do you wish? 

Marya Antonovna: Oh, any kind , , , such as . . . good ones 
. . . and new. 

Hlestakov: But what are verses! I know a lot of them. 
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Marya Antonovna: Just say over the kind you're going to write 
for me, 

Hlestakov: Why say them? I know them without doing that. 

Marya Antonovna: Fm so fond of poetry. 

Hlestakov: Well* I know a lot of different poems. For instance! I 
might write this for you: 

G man, who in thine hour of grief 
Against thy God in vain cam plainest, „ , , * 

And there are others. + * - I can't recall them now; however* that's 
all right. Instead I had better present you with my love, which your 
eyes have . . . (Moving his chair nearer,) 

Mary a Antonovna: Love! I don't understand love! * » , I have 
never known what love is. . . . (She tit oves her chair away.) 

Hlestakov : Why do you move your chair away? It would be better . 
for us to sit close together. 

Mary a Antonovna (moving away) : Why dose together? We're 
as well off at a distance- 

Hlbstakov (moving nearer): Why at a distance? We're as well 
off nearer 

Marya Antonovna (moving away ); But why is that? 

Hlestakov (moving nearer) : It just seems to you that we're dose; 
but you ought to imagine we re far apart. How happy I should be, 
young lady, if I could only hold you in my embrace. 

Marya Antonovna (looking out the window) : I wonder what that 
was that flew by. Was it a magpie or some other bird? 

Hlestakov (kissing her shoulder and baking out the window) : 
That was a magpie. 

Marya Antonovna (rising in indignation) : No* this is too much! 

. * * Such impudence! . . . 

Hlestakov (detaining her) : Forgive me* young lady, I did it from 
love, only from Jove, 

Marya Antonovna: You consider me only a common provincial 
girl, . . . (She tries to get away m ) 

Hlestakov (continues to detain her) : From love, truly, only from 
love- I was only joking, Marya Antonovna; don't be angry. Tin 
ready to beg forgiveness on my knees, (He falls upon his knees.} 
Forgive me, please forgive me! You see, I P m on my knees. 

* The opening lines of an ode by Lomonosov Hlestakov recalls 

a scrap of an old-fashioned poet that he learned at school I (Adapted from Sykes.) 
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SCENE XT 11 

The same and Anna Andreyev*?a 

Anna Andreyevs a (seeing Hlestakov an his knees): Oh p what 
a scene! 

Hlestakov (rising): Qh p the deuce 1 

Anna Andreyevs a (Jo her daughter) : What docs this mean, young 
lady ? What sort of behavior is this ? 

Marya Antonovna: Mamma, I s # * 

Anna Andreyevna: Go away at onee p do you hear? Go away, go 
away! Don't you dare show yourself before my eyes. (Marya An¬ 
tonovna goes out in tears.) Pardon me, but I confess I was carried 
away by astonishment, * . * 

Hlestakov (aside): She's also rather appetising, not half had- 
looking. (Throwing himself upon his knees,) Madam, you see, I 
am consumed with love- 

Anna Andreyevna : What, on your knees? Oh. please get up. 
The floor is anything hut clean. 

Hlestakov: No, upon my knees, absolutely upon my knees, I wish 
to know my fate. Is it life or death? 

Anna Andreyevna: I beg your pardon, hpt I still don't entirely 
understand your words. If I am not mistaken, you are declaring your 
sentiments regarding my daughter, 

Hlestakov: No, I am in love with you + My life hangs by a hain 
I f you do not crown my constant love, then I am unworthy of earthly 
existence. With flames in my bosom I beseech your hand. 

Anna Andreyevna: Permit me to remark that I am—-well, as they 
say . * , married. 

Hlestakov: That + s nothing! In love that makes no difference. 
Even Karamzin says, “The laws condemn it.” * We shall flee to the 
shade of the streams! . . . Your hand, I ask your hand, 

SCENE XIV 

The same and Marya Antonovna, who comes in running 

Marya Antonovna: Mamma, papa says for you to . . , (Seeing 
Hlestakov on his knees, and exclaiming .) Oh, what a scene! 

Anna Andreyevna: Well, what's the matter with you! What did 
iy?m come in for? What flightiness! She runs in like a eat in a fit! 

•"Quqacd from some verges in the romance, B&mholm hiand* by Karamzin 
(ijtiti-iBrf)/'-Sykes, 
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Well what have you found that's so surprising? What have you 
thought up? Really, you «t like a three-year-old child. No one m 
the world would ever think she was eighteen years old, I don t know 
when you'll have any more sense, or when you 11 behave hke a_ well 
hrought-up girl, or when you'll know what good principles and 

P Mary a Antonovna (through her tears)'. Really, mamma, I didnt 

kn A nna Andreyevna: You always have wheels in your head ; you 
pattern after Lyapldn-Tyapkin's daughters 1 Much good it does you 
to imitate them! You needn’t copy them. There are other models 
for you—you have your mother, for example. That s the example you 

ought to follow! „ . * . j_* 

Hlestakov {seising the daughter's hand) '■ Anna. Audreyevna. o 

oppose our felicity, bless our constant love! 

Anna Anorevevna {astonished) ; And so you’re m love with her. 
Hlestakov; Decide! Is it life or death? 

Anna AnjmeyevIfa : There, you see, you little fool, you see, a on 
your account, you rubbish, our guest was on his knees; and you had 
to run in tike a chicken with its head off. I really ought to refuse my 
consent: you're unworthy such good fortune- 

Mary a Antonovna hi won’t do it again, mamma; really, I wont 

do it again. 

SGENE XV 


The same and the Chief of Policf., who enters out of breath 

Chtf.f of Police: Your Excellency, don’t ruin me, don’t ruin me! 

Hlestakov : What's the matter ? 

Chief of Police: The merchants have been complaining to your 
Excellency- I assure you on my honor that not half of what they say 
is true. ’They're the ones who cheat and overreach the people. The 
sergeant’s widow lied to you, saying Pd flogged her; she’s lying, by 
God. she’s lying! She flogged herself- 

Hlestakov: Damn the sergeant’s widow; I've nothing to do with 

tier t 

Ch ief of Police : Don't believe it, don’t believe it! , . . They re 
alt liars! Not even a baby would believe tbem. 1 hey re known for 
liars all over town. And so far as swindling goes. I venture to inform 
you that they are swindlers such as the earth has never produced 

Anna Andreyevna : Do you know the honor that Ivan Alexandro¬ 
vich has done us? He is asking for our daughter’s hand, 
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CH1OT or Police: What in the world! . . . You’ve gone crazy, mv 
dear. Don t be angry, your Excellency; she’s a little bit off. and her 
mother was the same* 

Hlestakov; But I actually am asking for her hand. I'm in love 
Chief of Police: I can’t believe it. your Excellency! 

Akxa Anbreyevna: But when you’re told so! 

Hlestakov: I'm not joking you. ... I may go mad from love. 

Chief of Police: I don't dare believe it; I’m unworthy of such 
an honor. 

Hlestakov: Yes, if you do not agree to give me Maiya Antonovna’s 
hatich then I m ready to do the devi] knows what 

jok C e! IEF ° P POL1CE: 1 < " rt bdieVC jt! Your Excdlency is having his 

Ansa Andreyevna: Oh, what a blockhead you are! When he’s 
explaining it to you? 

Chief of Police : I can’t believe it I 

Hlestakov; Give her, give her to me! I’m a desperate man, ready 
for anything when I shoot myself, youll be put on trial ! 

Chief OF Police; Oh, my God! I’m really not to blame, in imen- 

? n . or . l “ fact! t Piease don’t angry! just act as your Honor 

wishe s My poor head, really-1 don’t know myself what's going 

on, I v« made a bigger blockhead of myself than ever. 

Anna Andre ye vn a : Well, give ’em your blessing! 

(Hlestakov approaches him with Mahlya Antonovna.) 

Chief of Police : May God bless yoti! It's not my fault! {Hles- 
takov fcxMj Mabya Antonovna. The Chief of Police umuhci 
them.) W hat the_devil! They really are! (Wiping his eyes.) They're 
k'ssmgl Holy Saints, they're kissing! They’re actually engaged! 
(5 houtuig a»d prancing with joy.) Hey. Anton! Iley, Anton! Aha. 
Foboe Chscf! Thats the way it J s turned cut! 


SCENE XVI 

The same and Osrp 

Osip: The hordes are ready. 

Hlestakov: Ob ? all right* ... In a minute. 

Chief of Police: What, sir? Are you leaving? 

Hlestakov: Yes p I am. 

Chief of Police: But when? . . . That is . . . you hinted some- 
Thin^ about a wcddmg p didn't you? 

U^HlI'-stakov: Oh, as to that * . , it's only for a minute—just 


* - ; — »vi a minute—-just 

With my unde. He s a rich old man—and to-morrow I'll be back. 


day 
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Chief of Police: We dare not detain you and we hope for your 
prosperous return. 

Hlestakov: Why, of course, of course, I'll be right back. Good-by, 
my love. . - . No, I simply cannot express myself! Good-by, my 
darling! (He khsei her hand.) 

Chief of Police : But don't you need anything for traveling? \ou 
were somewhat short of money, weren’t you? 

Hlestakov: Oh, no, what for? (Upon refection*') However, if 
you wish. 

Chief of Police: How much would you like? 

Hlestakov: Well, you gave me two hundred, that is, not two hun¬ 
dred, but four—I don't want to profit by your mistake—so perhaps 
you’d be willing to let me have as much again, to make an even eight 
hundred. 

Chief of Police: At once! (He takes it from his pocketbook.) 
Fortunately I have it In brand-new bills. 

Hlestakov: Ah, yes, (He takes the notes and looks at them ) 
That's fine* They say that new notes bring good luck. 

Chief of Police: just sp g sir. 

Hlestakov: Good "by, Anton Antonovich! Pm much obliged for 
your hospitality. I confess from the Lot Eon i of my heart, Pve never had 
such a kind reception. Good-by P Anna Andrcyevna! Good-by, my 
darling Marya Antonovna! (Firry go on f.) 

(Fokes behind the scenes.,} 

HlestaJvOv's Voice: Good-by, Marya Antonovna, my sou!\s angell 

Voice of the CHIEF of Police: What's this? You're going by the 
public post ? 

Hlestahov's V&icez Yes* Pm used to it. Springs give me the 
headache. 

Driver's Voice: Whoal 

Voice of the Chief of Police: Then at least let me spread some¬ 
thing on the seat : a rug, for instance. Won't you let me give you a 
little rug? 

Hlestakov j s Voice: No, what for? That's needless; still, you might 
let them bring a rug. 

Voice of the Chief of Police: Hey, Avdotya! Run to the store¬ 
room and bring out the best mg—the Persian one with the blue ground, 
H urry I 

Driver's Voice: Whoa! 

Voice of the Chief of Police : When may we expect yon back? 

Hlestakovjs Voice: To-morrow or the day after. 

Osip's Voice: Ah, is that the nig? Well, give It here; fold it like 
this. Now put some hay on this side. 
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Driver's Voice: Whoa! 

Osips Votes: Here on this side! Here! That'll do 1 Good! That’ll 
be fine. {Slapping his hand on the rug.) Now, sit down, your Honor ! 
IIlestakov s Votcc: Good-by, Anton Antonovich ! 

Voice of the Chief of Police; Good-by, your Excellency! 

Women s f dices: Good-by, Ivan Alexandrovich J 
Hlestakov's Voice: Good-by, mamma! 

Driver’s Voice: Giddap, my beauties! ( The harness belts jingle; the 
curtain falls.) to. 


ACT V 


The 


saute room 


SCENE I 

The Chief of Police, Amna Andreyevs, and Masva Antonovka 

Chief of Police: Well, Anna Andrevevna, what about it? Would 
you ever have expected it? What a rich prize, hang it all! Now, 
admit it candidly: you never even dreamed of such luck! From being 
a mere police chief’s wife suddenly to . , , oh, the deuce! ... to make 
connections with such a devil as this! 

Akna Andrevevna : Not at all; I knew it a ]| the time. It seems 
wonderful to you. because you’re an ordinary man and have never seen 
decent people. 

Chief of Police; Fm a decent man myself, dear. On the other 
hand, really when you think of it, Anna Andreyev®, what fine birds 
y ou a«d I have become I Ha, Anna Andrevevna? Well fly hiirh 

f3?J***' J" 5 '.™ 1 ' ™ l*n» •'»*« soys for pr™,„in, 

peOtKTO and derainoMlons! Hey, who's there? (A /ufinsua minei 
.°*V you, Ivan Karpovich- Call the merchants in s my boy. 

give it to them, the rascals! To complain about me! Nothing hut 
a damned bunch of jews! Just wait, sweethearts! Up to date I've 
merely warmed your breeches, but now I’ll tan your whole bides! 
\\nte down the name of every man who came to peach on me, and, 
above all, the scribblers who fixed up their petitions for them. And vnu 
can announce so they'll all know it, what an honor God has bestowed 
on the Chief of Police, who is marrying his daughter to no ordinary 
man, but to one whose like can’t be found on earth, a man who can do 
everything, everything, everything! Announce it so they'll all know it 
Shout it to the whole population! Ring the bells, dammit! This is a 
regular holiday, ( The police man goes out.) That's the way, Anna 
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Andreyevna, huh? What'll we do now, where shall we live: here or in 
Petersburg? 

Anna Andreyevna; In Petersburg, of course. How could we stay 
here! 

Chief of Police: Well, if it's to fee Petersburg, so fee it; but it 
wouldn't be so bad here. And I suppose the polite business may go 
to hell, huh, Anna Andreyevna? 

Anna Andreyevna : Of course; what's a police job! 

Chief of Police i Don't you think, Anna Andreyevna, I may now 
land a swell title? He's chummy with all the ministers and goes to the 
Palace, so he may get me promoted in time to a generalship. What do 
you think, Anna Andreyev™, may I get to be a general? 

Anna Andreyevna: Sure, of course you may. 

Chief of Police : It's damned nice to be a general ! They hang 
decorations across your breast! Which ribbon is better,. Anna An¬ 
dreyevna, the red or the blue? 

Anna Andreyevna: Of course the blue is best. 

Chief of Police: Eh? So that J s what you fancy. Well, the red's 
nice, too. Why do I want to be a general? Because if it happens that 
you travel anywhere, messengers and adjutants gallop ahead everywhere, 
shouting, "Horses P And at the posting stations they won't give any 
to any one else; all have to wait: all those titular councilors, captains, 
police chiefs—and you don't give a snap of your fingers. You dine 
somewhere at a governor's, and there a police chief has to standi He* 
he, he! ’ (He laughs himself into a perspiration .) That's what's so 
attractive, damn it! 

Anna Andreyevna: You always like everything vulgar. You must 
remember that we've got to change our whole manner of living, that 
your acquaintances won't be like the dog fancier Judge with whom you 
course hares, or like Zemlyanika; on the contrary, your acquaintances 
will be from the most refined society, counts and swells. , . « Though 
I'm realty scared on your account: you'll let slip occasionally some 
word that simply isn't heard in jjolite society. 

Chief of Police: What of it? A word doesn't hurt. 

Anna Andreyevna: It was all right while you were a police 
chief; but in Petersburg life will be quite different. 

Chief of Police: Yes; they say that there arc two kinds of fish 
there, sea-eels and sparlings, which simply make your mouth water 
when you begin to eat. 

Anna Andreyevs* a: He's always thinking about fish! I want to 
be sure that our house is the swelkst in the capital, and I want such 
an odor of ambergris in my drawing-room that there'll be no going into 
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it: you'll simply have to shut your eyes. (She shuts her eyes and sniffs.) 
Oh p how nice! 

SCENE II 

The same and the Merchants 

Chief of Police: Ah, how are you, you flock of hawks I 

Merchants (bowing) : We wish you good health, sir! 

Chief of Folice: Well, darlings, how are you? How p s trade, eh? 
What, you tea-swilling cloth-stretchers p you'll complain, will you? 
You arch-rascals, you dirty brutes, you swollen swindlers, you'll com¬ 
plain, will you? Well, did you get much? They thought they'd have 
me thrown in the Jug! ... Do you know. I'll swear by seven devils and 
one witch that , # « 

Anna Andreyevs a: Gh, good Heavens, Antosha, what words you 
usel 

Chief of Police (greatly displeased) : Words don't matter now. Do 
yon know that that very official to whom you complained is marrying 
my daughter? Do you? What d'you say now? Now I'll fix you! . . . 
You deceive people ... You make a contract with the government 
and swindle it out of a hundred thousand by supplying rotten cloth, 
and then you donate twenty yards and expect to be rewarded for it! 
And if they found it out* you'd catch it! ... He struts along, belly 
foremost: he's a merchant; nobody must touch him! “We don't give 
way even to the nobility,” he says. As for a nobleman, , , * Bah, you 
pigs’ mugs! * , . A nobleman studies the sciences; and if they beat 
him at school, it's to some purpose, so that hell learn something useful. 
But what about you? You begin with rascalities, and you're beaten 
by the master because you don't know how to cheat. While still little 
brats, before you know your Lord’s Prayer, you give short measure; 
and when you've developed a belly and lined your pockets with money, 
how you do put on airs! Oh, you're wonders. I'll say! Because you 
empty sixteen samovars a day, you put on airs* do you? I spit on 
you and your conceit ! 

Merchants : We're at fault, Anton Antonovich! 

Chief of Police: Complain, will you? But who helped you swindle 
when you built the bridge and charged twenty thousand for lumber 
when you didn’t use a hundred rubles’ worth ? I helped you, you old 
billy goat!* Have you forgotten that? If I had peached on you for 
that, I could have sent you to Siberia. What d'you say, ha? 

One of the Merchants: God knows we're guilty, Anton Antono- 


* u At the date of the play, only the lower classes wore beards/—Sykes* 
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vichl The devil misled tis. We swear never to complain again. De¬ 
mand any satisfaction you please, only don't be angry! 

CnrEF of Pot-iCE: Don’t be angry! And now you're wallowing at 
my feet. And why? Because I’ve got the upper hand; but if you 
had even the least advantage, you scum, you'd trample me in the very 
mud, and roll a log over me. 

Merchants (bowing to his feet) : Don’t ruin us, Anton Antonovich! 
Chief of Police: “Don’t ruin usl" Now it's “Don’t ruin us!” 
But what was it before? I could . , , (Waving his hand.) Well, 
God forgive you! That’ll do! I’m not vindictive; only see that you 
look sharp from now on! J’m not marrying my daughter to any 
ordinary noble: let your congratulations be . . . d’you understand? 
Don’t try to wriggle out of it with a chunk of dried sturgeon or a 
loaf of sugar. - , « Now*, go to the devil! (The Merchants go out,) 


SCENE III 

The same. Ammos Fedorovich, Artemy Filippovich, end later 

Rastakovsky 

Ammos Fedorovich (still m the door): Can I believe the rumors, 
Anton Antonovich? Has this unusual good luck really struck you? 

Artemy Filippovich: I have the honor to congratulate you upon 
your unusual good fortune. I rejoiced with all my soul when I heard 
about it. (He goes to kiss Anna Anoreyevkas hand.) Anna An¬ 
dreyevs! ’ (He goes to kiss Marya Antonovna's hand.) Marva 
Antonovna! 

Rastkovsky (entering) : I congratulate Anton Antonovich! May 
Cud prolong your life and that of the new pair, and give you a numerous 
posterity of grandchildren and great-grandchildren! Anna Andreyevna 1 
(Going to kiss her hand.) Marya Antonovna! ( Going to kiss her 
hand*} 

SCENE IV 

77a r jttfttfj Korobkin find ft is Wtfr f find LtYulyukov 

Kgrobejn ; I have the honor to congratulate Anton Antonovich I 
Anna Andreycvna! (Going to kiss her hand.) Marya Antonovna! 
(Going to kiss her hand .) 

Korobkin s Wife; I congratulate you from my soul, Anna An- 
dreyevna, upon your new happiness i 

Lyulyltkov: I have the honor to congratulate you, Anna Andre- 
yevna. (He goes to kiss her hand, then turning touurds the spectators t 
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he makes a clicking sound with his tongue with an air of bravado.) 
Marya Antonovna, I have the honor to congratulate you! {He goes to 
kiss her hand and turns to the spectators with the same bravado.) 

SCENE V 

A number of guests in frock coals and swallowtails come up first 
to kiss the hand of Anna Andreyevs a, saying her name, then to 
Marya Antonovna, saying hers . Boschinsky and Dobchinsky push 
their way forward. 

Boschin$ky: I have the honor to congratulate you! 

Dobchinsky: Anton Antonovich, I have the honor to congratulate 
you! 

Bobchinsky: Upon this prosperous event! 

Dobchinsky: Anna Audrcyevnat 

Bobchinsky: Anna Andrcyevnal [Both go up to kiss her hand at 
the same time and knock their heads together.) 

Dobchinsky: Marya Antonovna! (He goes to kiss her hand.) I 
have the honor to congratulate you. You will he very, very happy; you 
will walk in doth of gold and eat all sons of delicate soups, and pass 
your time very entertainingly. 

Bobchinsky {interrupting) : Marya Antonovna. I have the honor to 
congratulate yon ! May God give you all kinds of riches and gold and 
a baby boy no bigger than that! {Showing with his hand. ) So small he 
can sit on the palm of your hand, yes, ma'am; and all the time he'll cry 
wa, wa ± wa I 


SCENE VI 

Stilt more guests come to kiss the ladies* hands., among them 
Luka Lukich and his Wife 

Luka Lukich : I haw the honor, * , + 

Luka Lukich's Wife: {running forward): l congratulate you. 
Anna Andrcyevpa! (Tficy kiss.) I was so delighted, truly. They told 
me, ^Anna Audrey evna is marrying off her daughter/ 1 “Ok my good¬ 
ness/' I thought to myself; and I was so delighted that I said to my 
husband, '"Listen, Luky-duky, here's a new happiness for Anna Andre- 
yevna!" "Well/" I thought, “thank God T And I said to him, “Tin so 
beside myself with joy that I'm burning with impatience to declare it 
personally to Anna Andreycvna/' „ H Oh, good heavens!” I thought 
to myself, “Anna Andreyevna was just waiting for a good match for 
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her daughter, and now see what fate has done: it has all happened 
exactly as she wished.” And truly, I was so glad that I couldn’t 
I wept and wept; why, I fairly sobbed. Luka Lukich even said. “Nas- 
tenka, what are you sobbing about?" "Luky-duky/* I said, “I don't 
know, myself; the tears are just flowing in a stream.” 

Chief of Police; I humbly beg you to be seated, ladies and gentle¬ 
men ! Hey, Mishka, bring in some more chairs here I (The guests sit 
down.) 

SCENE Vlt 

The saute, the Police Captain, and 
Sergeants of Police 

PoLrcE Captain: I have the honor to congratulate you, your Honor, 
and to wish you prosperity and long life! 

Chief of Police ; Thanks, thanks [ I beg you to sit down, gentlemen 1 
(The guests sit down.) 

A,mm os Fedorovich : Now please tell us, Anton Antonovich, how all 
this started, the whole thing, step by step. 

_ Chief of Police : The course of the affair was extraordinary: he was 
kind enough to make the proposal in person. 

Anna Andreyevs a; Very respectfully, and in the most refined man¬ 
ner. He put everything extraordinarily well, "It's only out of respect 
for your virtues, Anna Andreyevna/’ he said. And he's such a hand¬ 
some, well-bred man, of the most aristocratic manners, “Believe me, 
Anna Andreyevna/’ he said, *’my life isn’t worth a kopek; I'm doing 
this only because I respect your rare qualities." 

Marya Antonovna: Why, mamma, he said that to me! 

Anna Andreyevna : Stop it! You don’t know anything about it. 
Dont mix into everything! ‘Tm astonished, Anna Andreyevna," he 
says. Then he launched forth into the most flattering words . . . and 
when I wanted to say, "We really don’t dare hope for such an honor/’ 
he suddenly fell upon his knees and said in the most aristocratic style; 
Anna Andreyevna, don t make me wretched! Please consent to recip¬ 
rocate my feelings, or I shall let death end it all." 

Marya Antonovna : Really, mamma, he said that about me. . . , 
Anna Andreyevna : Yes, of course ... it was about you, also. . . , 

I don't deny it at all. 

Chief of Police; As it was he frightened me; he said he would 
shoot himself, ‘TJl shoot myself. I’ll shoot myself!’’ he said. 

Numerous Guests: Really, you don’t say! 

Ammos Fedorovich : Well I declare! 

Luka Lukich : It was surely fate that brought this to pass 
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Artemy Filippovich: Not fate, old man, fate’* too flighty a bird; 
his merits have done it, Luck always comes to such swine 

as he! 

Ammos Fedorovich: If you want him, Ill give you that pup you 
were bargaining for, Anton Antonovich. 

Chief of Police: Ng p I've no use for pups now, 

Ammos Fedorovich: Well, if you don't want him* we can agree on 
another dog, 

Korobkin's Wife: Oh, Anna Andreyevna, how glad I am of your 
happiness! You simply can't imagine! 

Korobkin: And where* if I may ask, is our eminent guest now? I 
heard that he had gone away for some reason. 

Chief of Police: Yes, he has left for one day, on a very important 
matter. 

Anna Andreyevna : To see his uncle and ask his blessing. 

Chief of Police: To ask his blessing; but to-morrow + * * (He 
sneezes, and is greeted by a din of good wishes.) Thanks very much f 
Out to-morrow he'll be hack, , * , (He sneezes again; renewed ehortts 
of good wishes; the following people speak louder than the others .) 
Police Captain: We wish you good health, your Honort 
Robchinsky: A hundred years and a sack of gold! 

Dobchinsky: God prolong your days forever and ever! 

Artemy Filippovich: Way you croak! 

Korobkin's Wife: The devil take you! 

Chief of Police: I humbly thank you! I wish you the same. 

Ansa Andreyevna: We*re planning to live in Petersburg now. I 
confess that in this town there's an atmosphere that’s too . . . well, 
countrified! . , . I confess it's very disagreeable, * , + And my hus¬ 
band—he*!! be made a genera! there. 

Chief of Police: Yes p and I admit, ladies and gentlemen, deuce take 
it p that I'd like awfully to be a general, 

Luka Lukich : God grant you may be! 

Rastakovsky: What is impossible for man is possible for God* 
AmMOS Fedorovich: A big ship travels far r * 

Artemy Filippovich: Your merits deserve the honor, 

Ammos Fedorovich (ojicfe): That will be the limit, if they actually 
make him a general! A generalship will suit him like a saddle on a 
cow! But no p it*s a far cry from this to that. There are men here 
more respectable than you that aren't generals yet. 

Artemy Filippovich ((mde) : And so he's crawling into a general’s 
boots! What the devil! But there’s no telling; he may get to be a 


* "Russian proverb. 1 *—Sykes. 
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genera]. The devil knows he's got conceit enough for it. {Turning to 
him.) Don't forget us then, Anton Antonovich. 

Am if os Fedorovich: And tf anything should happen—for instance, 
some emergency in our affairs—don't deny us your patronage ! 

Korobkin: Next year I shall take my son to the capital to enter the 
government service. Please do us the favor to gram him your protec¬ 
tion; be like a father to an orphan child. 

Chief of Police: I'm quite ready,, for my part, to do what I can, 

Anna Akdreyema: Antosha, yotiYe always ready to make promises. 
In the first place, you'll have no time to think about that. How can you. 
and why should you, burden yourself with such promises? 

Chief of Police: Why not, my dear? Sometimes one can do some¬ 
thing. 

Anna Andreyevva: Of course one can; but one can p t patronize all 
the small fry, 

KohOBKtn t s Wife: Do you hear how she's treating us? 

A Woman Guest: Yes, she was always like that. I know her. Let 
her sit at the table and shell put her feet on it* 

SCENE VUl 

The same and the Postmaster, who enters out of breath, with an 
unsealed letter in his hand 

Postmaster: An astonishing thing, ladies and gentlemen! The of¬ 
ficial whom we took to be the government inspector, was not the 
inspector at all. 

All: What—not the inspector? 

Postmaster: Absolutely not; IV learned from this letter. 

Chief of Police: What’s that? What's that? From what letter? 

Postmaster: Why, from his own letter. They brought me a letter 
to the post office. I glanced at the address and saw, “Post Office Street/* 

1 was stupefied. I thought to myself, “he's surely found some 

irregularity in the post office and is notifying the authorities/' So I 
took and opened it. 

Chief of Police; How did you dare? 

Posthastes : I don't know; some supernatural power inspired me. 
I was about to call a messenger to dispatch it by express; but such 
curiosity as I have never felt before overcame me. ’ 1 couldn’t let it go; 
r simply couldn't I 1 was just drawn to open it. In one ear I seemed 
to hear, “Don't unseal it! You'll croak on the spot!” But in the other 
some demon kept whispering. “Open it, open it, open it!” And when I 
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pressed the wax, a fire ran through my veins; and when I unsealed it, I 
was frozen, by Heaven I was. My hands shook, and all went black 
before my eyes. 

Chief" of Police: But how did you dare open the letter of such an 
august emissary? 

Postmaster: But that's just the point; he ain't an emissary and he 
ain't august! 

Chief of Police; Well, what do you think he is? 

Postmaster: A mere nobody; the devil knows what he is. 

Chief of Police {testily): What do you mean? IIqw dare you calf 
him a nobody and the devil knows who? ITI have you arrested! 

Postmaster: Who? You? 

Chief of Police: Yes, I! 

Postmaster: You ain't the size! 

Chief of Police: Don't you know that he is marrying my daughter, 
that I'm to be a dignitary myself, and that I tan bundle you off to 
Siberia? 

Postmaster: Gh, Anton Antonovich! What's Siberia? Siberia's 
far away. I'd better read you the letter. Ladies and gentlemen, shall 
I read the letter? 

All : Read it, read it! 

Postmaster (reading) : "I hasten to inform you, my dear Tryapich- 
kin, what wonders are happening to me. On the road ! was cleaned 
out by an infantry captain, with the result that the innkeeper was 
going to have me jailed. Then all of a sudden, because of my Peters¬ 
burg countenance and clothes* the whole town took me for a Governor- 
General. And now Fm living at the Police Chief J $ ± enjoying myself* and 
flirting desperately with his wife and daughter. I haven't yet decided 
which one to begin with—I think the mother, because she seems to be 
ready to go the limit. Do you remember how hard up we used to be, 
and dined by being foxy; and how once a confectioner grabbed me by 
the collar because of some pastry we had eaten, telling him to charge 
it to the King of England? Now it's the other way round. Everybody 
lends me money, all I want. They're terrific freaks: you r d die laughing 
at them, I know you write articles; stick them in your contributions. 
In the first place, there's the Police Chief, as stupid as a gray jack¬ 
ass. * « 

Chief of Police; It can't be ! It isn't there] 

Postmaster (shouting the letter ): Read it yourself. 

Chief of Police (reading) : H As a gray jackass." It can't be! You 
wrote that yourself! 

Postmaster: How was I to write it? 

Artemy Filippovich : Read it! 
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Luka Luiuch ; Read it! 

Postmaster (continuing his reading) : “the Police Chief—as stupid 
as a gray jackass. . , 

. Ghief of Police: "Oh, damn you! Do you have to repeat it? As 
if we didn't know it wa$ there! 

Postmaster (continuing his reading): Hm . . . hm lw 

■ * ; a £ ra )' jackass. The Postmaster is also a nice chap. . . /' 

(Stopptng.) Well, then he goes on to express himself rather indecently 
about me. J 

Chief of Police : No, read it! 

Postmaster: What for? 

Chief of Police: What the devil! If you're reading it, read it! 
Keaa it al] f 

Artemy Filippovich: Here, just let me read it. (Putting on his 
spectacles and reading.) "The Postmaster is the exact image of our de¬ 
partment jamtor, Mikheyev; and the rascal must be just such another 
old soak. 


Postmaster (to the spectators): Well, he's a contemptible brat who 
needs a hiding; that’s all I 

Artemy Filippovich (continuing ); “The Supervisor of Charitable 
Insti * * , tu * . * tn . * + " (He begins to stammer.) 

Korobkin ; Why are you stopping"* 

Artemy Filippovich: The writing is illegible . . , however, I can 
see he s a scamp, 

of^theT^ 1 ") GlVCt0 me 1 * thinlc 1 better e y fiS - (Taking hold 

Artemy Filippovich (holding on to it) : No, we can skip that part- 
further on one can make It out. P 

Korobkin : Come on, I can do it + 

Artemy Filippovjch: H it has to be read, 111 do it myself: further 
on, really, it s quite legible. 

Postmaster ; No, read it alt ! So far everything has been read. 

G,ve hl “ fetter- Artemy Filippovich, give him the letter! 
(Jo Korobkin-.) Read it! 

Artemy Filippovich : All right. (Giving the letter.) Here, If you 
please . . . (Covering part with his finger.) Read from here on. (All 
gather around Aim.) v 

Postmaster: Read it, read it! Nonsense! Read it all! 

Koroekin (reddiw^): "The Supervisor of Charitable Institutions. 
Zcmlyanika, ts a regular pig in a nightcap. 7 ’ 

Artemy Filippovich (to the Spectators) : It isn't even witty! A 
pig m a nightcap! When did a pig ever have a nightcap? 
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Korobkin (continuing) : "The Superintendent of Schools reeks of 
onions from head to foot” 

Luka Lukich the Spectators) i By God h I never had an onion 
in my month! 

Auuos Fedorovich (aridc): Thank God, at least there’s nothing 
about me! 

Korobkin (reading ): "The Judge * , J* 

AMiios Fedorovich : Now FU catch itl . . . (Aloud.) Ladies and 
gentlemen, I think the letter s rather long. Devil take it, why read 
such trash? 

Luka Lukich : No! 

Postmaster; No, read it! 

Artemy Filippovich: No, just read it! 

Korobkin (continuing) : "The Judge, Lyapkin-Tyapkin, is movay 
teme m ^ highest degree. . . (Stopping.) That must be a French 
word, 

Amatos Fedorovich: The devil knows what it means! It’s all right 
if it’s nothing but swindler, but it may mean something worse! 

KoRobkin (continuing) ; “But after all they're a hospitable and kind- 
hearted lot. Good-by, my dear Tryapiehkin. I myself, following your 
example, want to become a writer. It’s a bore to live like this, my boy; 
one needs food for one’s soul. I see that exactly what I need is some¬ 
thing lofty to occupy me. Write to me in Saratov Province, to the 
village of Podkatilovka, (Ha turns over the letter and rfjidj the ad¬ 
dress.) "Td Ivan Vasilyevich Tryapiehkin, Esquire, Third Floor, Num¬ 
ber Ninety-seven, turning to the right from the yard entrance. Post 
Office Street, St. Petersburg,'* 

One op the Ladies; What an unexpected setback! 

Chief of Police: He’s as good as cut my throat! I'm killed. I'm 
simply killed dead. I can see absolutely nothing in front of me but 
pigs' snouts instead of faces. „ . , Get him back, get him backl (He 
waves his arm.) 

Postmaster: How can we get him back? It’s just my luck to have 
ordered the superintendent to give him the fastest horses; and the devil 
put me up to sending similar orders ahead, 

Korobkin's Wife: Tills is certainly confusion worse confounded! 

Ammos Fedorovich: But r damn it, gentlemen, he borrowed three 
hundred rubles from me! 

Artemy Filippovich : Three hundred from me, too. 

Fostmastek (sighing) : 0h p and three hundred from met 

Bdbchissky: And from me and Fctr Ivanovich, sixty-five, sir p in 
notes, yes p sir! 

Amnios Fedorovich (shrugging his shoulders in perplexity) : How 
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did this happen, gentlemen? How in the world did we make such a 
mistake? 

Chief of Police (striking his frrora) : How could I* how could L 
old blockhead that T am! Stupid old ram 3 Pve outlived my good sense! 
, . - Thirty years I’ve been m the service ; not a merchant, not a con¬ 
tractor has been able to impose on me; I've fooled swindlers upon 
swindlers; sharpers and rascals who could fool the whole world I have 
hooked neatly! I p ve bamboozled three governors! „ , . What are gov¬ 
ernors! (Warring his hand.) Governors aren't worth mentioning! 

Anna Asdreyevna: But this can't he, Antosha; lie's betrothed to 
Mashenka. 

Chief of Police (angrily): Betrothed! A cat and a fiddle! Be¬ 
trothed indeed! She dares to throw the engagement m my face! * + _ 
{In desperation.) Here, just look-—all the world, all Christianity, all 
nf you—just see how the Police Chief has made a fool of himself! 
Blockhead that he is! the old blockhead, the old scoundrel! ('Threaten¬ 
ing him seif with his fist.} Qh r you thick-nosed imbecile! To take a 
lounge-lizard* a rag, for a man of importance! And there he skims 
along the road with his bells jingling! He P U spread the story all over 
the earth! And 111 not only be a laughingstock, bur some quill-driver, 
some paper-spoiler will lie found to put me in a comedy! That's what 
hurts! He won't spare my rank or my calling; and they'll all show 
their teeth in a grin and dap their hands. What are you laughing at? 
You're laughing at yourselves! T . . Damn you! . , . (He stamps on 
the floor in his rage.) Vd like to do the same to all scribblers! Bah, you 
quill-drivers, you damned Liberals! You devil's brood! I'd like to tie 
you all in a knot and grind you to powder* and ram you into the devil’s 
tap! . T . (He strikes out mth his fist and stamps on the floor. After 
a brief silence,) I simply can't get over it. Indeed it's true that when 
God wants to punish a man p he takes away his reason first. Now, what 
was there in that weathercock likd a government inspector? Absolutely 
nothing! Not even half a finger's length of resemblance; but suddenl)' 
everybody shouts* "The inspector, the government inspector ! JP Now, 
who was the first to let out the notion that he was the government 
i nspector ? Speak u p! 

ARTEUY Filippovich (shrugging his shoulders } : I couldn't tell you 
how it happened if my life depended cm it 1 It's as if a fog had de¬ 
scended upon us and the devil had misled us. 

Ajvmos Fedorovich ; Who started it? There's who; those two smart 
Alecks! (Pointing to Dobchin^ky and Bosch insky,) 

Bobcb insky; Not at all! Not me! I never even thought . . „ 

DoBcn insky: I didn't do anything, absolutely not . . * 

Afte,my Filippovich : Of course you did- 
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Luka Lukich : It stands to reason* They rati in from the tavern 
like two lunatics, yelling: "He's cornel He’s come! and he doesn't pay 
anything! „ . They found a rare bird! 

Chief of Police: Naturally, it was you. You town scandal-mongers, 
yon damned liars! 

A uric my Filippovich : May the devil take you with your inspectors 
and your jams! • 

Chief of Police; Yon just snoop about the town and mess things up, 
you damned chatterboxes! You scatter scandals, you bohtailed magpies 1 

Ammos Fedorovich: You damned bunglers! 

Luka Lukich: Dunces! 

Astemy Filippovich : Pot-bellied little shrimps! (They off surround 
them,) 

RoecbINSky: By God, it wasn't I, it was Petr Ivanovich! 

Dobchinsky : It was not, Petr Ivanovich, you said it first. * . , 

Bopchinsky : Certainly not; you were the first yourself. 


LAST SCENE 

The same and a Gendarme 

Gendarme: The official who has come from Petersburg by imperial 
order demands your instant appearance before him. He is stopping 
at the inn, 

{77k? -words just pronounced strike alt tike a thunderbolt, A sound 
of astonishment escapes from the Ups of alt the ladies at once ; the whole 
group, having suddenly changed its position, remains ax if petrified.) 

DUMB SHOW 

The Chief of Police stands in the midst like a post, his arms out¬ 
spread and his head tilted backwards; on the right his wife and his 
daughter appear on the verge of rushing towards him ; beyond them the 
Postmaster, transformed into a question mark, is turned toivards the 
spectators ; beyond him Luka Lukich, j'h the most innocent bnvildcr- 
ment; beyond him, at the very edge of the scene, three ladv guests arc 
leaning towards each other with the mast sarcastic expressions of 
countenance, aimed directly at the Police Chief’s Family. On the 
Police Chief’s left stands Zemlyanika. his head inclined somcuhat 
to one side, as if he were listening to something , L beyond /iihj the Judge, 
with outspread arms, almost squatting on the floor, and making move¬ 
ments of the lips as if about to whistle or say, "So you see what you've 
come to, old lady?’ Beyond him is Korobkin, fumed towards the 
spectators, with one eye cocked and a derisive gesture toward the Chief 
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OF Police; beyond him, on the extreme side* DobchinSKY and Bob- 
chin sky make movements of their hands towards each other r their 
mouths open , and regarding each other with bulging eyes. The other 
guests stmpty stand like statues. For nearly a minute and a fidf the 
group remains it 1 this position s ) 
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A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY 
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Arkady Sergei cji Islayev, a rich landowner J thirty-six years aid 
Natalya PixmdvNA (Natasha), his wife, twenty-nine years old 
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IgkAty Ilyich Shficelsky 1 a doctor^ farty years old 
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The action takes place on Islayev's estate, about There is a 

lapse of one day between Acts 1 and II, II and III f and /F and F* 
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ACT I 

A drawing-room. On the right a card table and door to the study, 
C cuter, a door to the halt. On the left, two windows and a round table, 
in the corners of the room are couches. At the card table Anna 
Semenovna, Lizaveta Bogdanovna, and Sch aaf are playing prefer¬ 
ence. At the round table are seated Natalya Petbgvna and Rakjtin. 
Natalya is embroidering an canvas. Rakitin has a book in his hands. 
The watt clock points to three, 

Schaaf : Hearts. 

Anna Semenovna: Once more! My dear sir, you will beat us all 
to nothing. 

Schaaf ( phlegmatically ) : Eight on hearts, 

Anna Semenovna (f 0 Lizaveta Bogdanovna): What a man! 
There’s no playing with him. (Lizaveta Bogdanovna fjmVfj.) 

Natalya Petkovna (to Rakitin) : Why have you stopped? Go 
on reading. 

Rakitin (slowly raising his head): "Monte Crtsio sc redress* 
haletant. . - / Natalya Petrovna, are you interested ? 

Natalya Petrovna ; Not a bit. 

Rakitin: Why are we reading this* then? 

Natalya Petrovna: This is why. The other day a lady said to mo, 
“Haven 1 ! you read Monte Cristo? You ought to read it: it is charm¬ 
ing." At the time I made her no rep|y p but now I can tell her I have 
read it and did not find it charming at all, 

Rakitin: \ cry well* if you have already convinced yourself, r T , 

Natalya Petrovna. Oh, how lazy you are] 

Rakitin : I am ready to go cm, certainly, (He finds the place where 
he has stopped.) iH Sc redressa haletant p et , + ” 

Natalya Petrovna (interrupting him) : Have vou seen Arkady 
to-day ? J 

Rakitin : I met him at the dam. Your men are repairing it. He 
was explaining something to the workmen, and to make it clearer, 
he waded into the sand up to has knees. 

Natalya Petrovna: lie takes hold oi everything with too much 
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enthusiasm—tries too hard. That's his failing. What do you think 
about it? 

Rakitin: I agree with you. 

Natalya Petrovna: How tiresome! You always agree with me. 
Go on reading. 

Rakitin: Ah, so yon want me to quarrel with you. All right, 

Natalya Petrovna: I do! . + * I do! . . . I want you to have a 
will of your own. Read on, I tell you. 

Rakitin : I obey, {Applies himself to the book again,') 

SchaaF : On hearts, 

Anna Semenovna: What I Once more? This is unbearable, (To 
Natalya Petrovna.) Natasha! Natasha! 

Natalya Petrovna: What? 

Anna Semenovna: Just imagines Sehaaf has been beating us all 
to pieces. He keeps saying seven or eight on hearts. 

SchaaF: Zis time* seven once more. 

Anna Semenovna: Do you hear? This is awful. 

Natalya Petrovna: Yes. Awful. (To Schaaf.) Well* you can 
have them ! 

Anna Semenovna (to Natalya Petrovna) : But where's Kolya? 

Natalya Petrovna: He p s gone walking with the new teacher. 

Anna Semenovna: Ah p Lizaveta Bogdanovna, I call you. 

Rakitin (to Natalya Petrovna): With what teacher? 

Natalya Petrovna: Oh p yes. I forgot to tell you. While you 
were gone we hired a new teacher. 

Rakitik : In place of Dufour? 

Natalya Petrovna: No. A Russian teacher. The princess will 
send us a Frenchman from Moscow, 

Rakitin: What kind of a man is he— this Russian? Old? 

Natalya Petrovna: No. Young. However* we have taken him 
only for the summer months, 

Kakitin : Oh, a general tutor. 

Natalya Petrovna: Yes. ThaPs what they call it, I believe. And, 
let me tell you* Rakitin, you like to observe people, to analyze them, 
to study their natures. * * - 

Rakitin : Good gracious ! Why do you * . , ? 

Natalya Petrovna: Yes, yes. . * . Observe him carefully. I 
like him. lie's slender and well-built He has a merry glance and a 
confident expression — you will see. To be sure* he is a little clumsy, 
and in your eyes, that's a drawback. 

Rakitin: Natalya Petrovna* you are frightfully hard on me to-day. 

Natalya Petrovna: Joking aside, just observe him. It seems 
to me that he may turn out a splendid man. However Lord knows I 
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Rakitin : You arouse my curiosity. 

Natalya Petrovna: Really? {Pensively.) Go on reading. 

RaE tnw: *'Se redressa haletant, et . . ” 

Natalya Petrovna {suddenly looking around) : Where is Vera? I 
I haven't seen her since morning, (With a smile to Rakitin,) Drop 
that book! I see we shan't he able to read to-day. You'd better tell 
me some story or other. 

Rakitin: Very well. What shall I tell you? You know I have 
spent some days with the Krinit&yns. Just imagine I Our young people 
already are being bored. 

Natalya Petrovna: How did you manage to observe that? 

Rakitin : Is it possible to conceal boredom? You can conceal any¬ 
thing else, but not boredom. 

Natalya Petrovna (ttii/i a glance at him): Can you conceal every¬ 
thing else? 

Rakitin (after a short silence } : I think so. 

Natalya Petrovna flowering her eyes} : So, what did you do at 
the Krinitsyns* ? 

Rakitin : Nothing at atl. Being bored with friends is an awful 
thing. You feel at ease, you are not embarrassed, you like them, you 
have nothing to he vexed at, but .still boredom torments you, and 
your heart is silly enough to ache as i f it were hungry., 

Natalya Petrovna : Probably you are often bored with friends. 

Rakitin: As if you yourself did not know what it means to be with 
a person whom you love and of whom you are tired I 

Natalya Petrovna (sl&wty) : Whom you love- —that is a great 
word. You speak somewhat mysteriously. 

Rakitin : Mysteriously? Why mysteriously? 

Natalya Petrovna: Yes, That's your failing. Do you know, 
Rakitin, of course you are a very clever man, hut < , + (stopping) 
sometimes you and I converse as if we were weaving lace. . . . And 
have you watched people weaving bee? They do it in stuffy rooms, 
without moving from the spot- Lace is a beautiful thing, hut a swallow 
of fresh water on a hot day is far better. 

Rakitin : Natalya Petrovna, to-day you— 

Natalya Petrovna: What? 

Rakitin: To-day you are an gry at me for some reason. 

Natalya Petrovna: Oh, you shrewd menl How little penetration 
you have even if you are shrewd! . . . No. I am not angry at you. 

Anna Semenovna. Oh, at last he's caught. He has to pay a 
fine. (To Natalya Petrovna.) Natasha, our villain has had to 
pay a fine. 

SchaaF (j-ourJy) : Lissafel Bogdanovna is to blame. 
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Lizaveta Bogdanovna (crossly) : Excuse me* How was I to know 
that Anna Semenovna had no hearts? 

Schaae: In ze future I vjll not call Lissafet Bogdanovna, 

Anna Semenovna (to Schaaf) : But how is she to blame’ 

SctiAAF (repeats in exactly the same voice ): In ze future I vill not 
call Li&safet Bogdanovna. 

LrzAVETA Bogdanovna: What do I care? The idea! 

Rakitik: The more I watch you, Natalya Petrovna, the more I find 
your face strange to-day. 

Natalya Petrovna (with a certain curiosity) : Rea]]y? 

Rakttin : It 5 true I observe a definite change in yon. 

Natalya Petrovna: In that case, will you be so kind—you know 

me-gu« s the nature of that change that has taken place in me 
What is ]tr 

Rakttin: Well, just wait a moment. * . , 

(Kolya suddenly runs in noisily from the hall, straight to Anna 
Semenovna.) • 

Kolya; Grandma! Grandma! just look what I have. (He shows 
her a how and arrows.) Just look! 

Anna Semenov Ka : Show them to me, my darling. Oh what 1 
splendid bowl Who made it for you? 

Kolya : He did ! He did ! (He points at Belyayev, who has stopped 
at the door of the hall.) 

Anna Semenovna: Oh, how nicely it is made, 

Kolya: I've shot from it at a tree, grandma, and I hit it twice 
(He pumps up and down.) 

Natalya Petrovna: Show it to me, Kolya. 

„ (r ;" ls t0 hcr *”* '««* Natalya Petrovna examines 

the bow) : Oh, tnaman, how splendidly Alexey Nikolayevich climbs 
trees. Hes going to teach me how, and he's going to teach me to 
“■ IIes Z° m £ t0 *<* ch me everything. (He jumps up ami 

Natalya Petrovna (to Belyayev) : I'm very grateful to you for 
your attention to Kolyu— J 

Kolya (interrupting her excitedly ): I'm so fond of him, mania,,— 
so very fond of him* 

Natalya Petrovna (stroking Kolya on the head 1 : My boy is a 
little hit pampered. Try to change him into a strong and vigorous lad 
{ tJELYAYEV UOWS .) 

Kolya: Alexey Nikolayevich, come on to the stable. Well take 
some bread to Favorit, 

Belyayev: Come on, 

Anna Semenovna (to Kolya) ; Come here and kiss me first. 
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Kolya {running atuay) : Later, grandma* later, (Rims off into 
the hall; BELYAYEV follows him.) 

Anna Semenovna (following Kolya with her eyes) 1 What a 
charming child! (To Scuaae and Lizaveta Bogdanovna.) Is he 
not? 

Lizaveta Bogdanovna: Yes, indeed. 

Schaaf (after a short silence) : I pass, 

Natalya Petrovna (with a certain animation) : W ell, how did he 
strike you? 

Rakitin: Who? 

Natalya Petrovna (after a short silence) : That—Russian teacher. 

Rakitin : Oh, excuse me. I quite forgot, T was so occupied with 
the question that you put to me. (Natalya Petrovna looks at him 
with a hardly perceptible * mocking smile ,) However* his face ... is 
really * . . Yes p he has a nice face. I like him, only he seems very 
bashful* 

Natalya Petrovna: Yes. 

Rakitin (glancing at her) : But* nevertheless, ! cannot make up my 
mind. < . . 

Natalya Petrovna: What if you and I took him in hand, Rakitin. 
Do you wish to? Let us finish his education. This is a splendid 
chance for sober, sedate people like you and me! We are very sedate* 
aren't we? 

Rakitin: This young man interests you. If he knew it—he would 
reel flattered. 

Natalya Petrovna: Qh t believe me, not at all! You can't judge 
of him by what—people like ns would do in his place, He + s not at all 
like us, Rakitin. That's the trouble* my friend, We study ourselves 
with great diligence and then imagine that we know men. 

Rakitin: Another man's soul is a dark forest. But why these 
hints? Why do you keep teasing me tonJay? 

Natalya Petrovna: Whom should we tease if not our friends? 
And you are my friend—you know it. (Presses his hand , Rakitin 
smiles and his face brightens.) You are my old friend. 

Rakitin : I'm only afraid that you may grow tired of that old friend. 

Natalya Petrovna (laughing): We grow tired only of good things, 

Rakitin: Maybe. . . . Only that makes it no easier for them. 

Natalya Petrovna: Stop it. (Lowering her voice.) As it you 
did not know . . . ce que vous ites pour moi. 

Rakitin: Natalya Petrovna* you are playing with me as a cat with 
a mouse. . T T But the mouse does not complain. 

Natalya Petrovna: Oh, poor little mouse! 
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Anka Semenovna: Twenty kopeks from you, Ad™ Ivanovich 
Aha! 

Schaaf: In ze future I vill not call Lissafet Bogdanovna. 

Matvey {entering from the halt and announcing) : Ignaty IJvidi 
has arrived. J 

SsrioELSKY {entering after him): Doctors are not announced 
(Matvey goes out.) My most humble respects to the whole family 
(Goear to Anna Semenovna and kfjjer her hand.) Good day, madam. 
I trust you are winning? 

Anna Semenovna: Winning? I bad hard work to come out 

even. Thank the Lord for that! It’s all owing to this villain. 
(Ponrts to Schaaf.) 

Shpjcelsky (to Schaaf) : Adam Ivanovich, with ladies! That is 
not nice. , . . I’m ashamed of you ! 

Schaaf (muttering through his teeth) : Wiz ladies, wiz ladies. . 
^Hi'iGELSKY (going up to the round tabic on the left) - Good dav 
Natalya Petrovna 1 Good day, Mtkhaylo Alexandrovich' 

Natalya Petrovna: Good day, doctor! How are you? 
Shfjgelsky: I like that question very much. ... So you are well 
How am I getting along? A respectable doctor is never ill. He just 
suddenly up and dies. ... Ha! ha! 3 

Natalya Petrovna : Sit down. I am well, to be sure—but Pm not 
in good spirits. . * , And even that h ill health. 

Sheigelsky (sitting down beside Natalya Petrovna) : Permit me 
to feel your pulse. (He feels it.) Ah, those nerves, those nerves 
You tik= too little exercise, Natalya Petrovna. You laugh too little. 

. . . That s the trouble. Mikhaylo Alexandrovich, what are you looking 
at? Now, I can prescribe white drops. S 

Natalya Petrovna: I'm not averse to laughing (With ani 

zrJ Now f ’ doc r r ' you have a s ^ fui ^ Vm 

fond of yon for that quality and respect you for it. . . . Tell me 

Sot,yUr y - MikhayI ° A “° v ^ “ ^ <■** 

nn L H I ICELSKY *1 Rakitin) : Evidently it i s not 

) the nerves that suffer, but you have a slight effusion of bile. 
Natalya Petrovna: Oh, you are singing the same song! Observe 

ar e Xthrf»T| ,0U W, f\ doCt ° r ' b % ^ Wc all know that you 

■ Y<> “ " ** P en " r:uin e- ' 

Natalya Petrovna: Tell us something funny. 

ShwgeKSKY: I agree. I never thought of expecting you all of a 

” to teU ‘ story - L " “ ,ake 1 ** ■>' ™«- 
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Natalya Petrovna: What preparations! 

ShpigelSky: But, my dear madam, Natalya Fetrovna,. please con¬ 
sider there are different sorts of funny stories. It depends on the 
person. In the case of your neighbor, Mr* Hlopushkin* you only have 
to raise one finger and he explodes into laughter and wheezes and 
weeps, » + . But you * . T Well, permit me. Do you know Platon 
Vasi lyevfch Ver ini tsyn ? 

Natalya Petrovna x I think I know him, or I have heard of him. 

Sepigllsky: He has an insane sister. In my opinion^ either both 
of them are insane or both of them in their right mind, because there 
is absolutely no difference between brother and sister, but that is not 
the point. Fate always, fate always, fate, fate everywhere* Verinitsyn 
has a daughter, a sallow girl, you know, with pale eyes, a little red nose, 
and yellow bps—in a word, a very amiable girh She plays the piano 
and lisps, too. So everything is as it should be. She has two hundred 
serfs,* and her aunt has one hundred and fifty. Her aunt is still alive 
and will live a long time, as all insane people are long-lived. But still 
there is a remedy for every grief. She has made a will in favor of 
her niece. Only yesterday I, with my own hands, poured cold water 
on her head* and I had absolutely no reason to do so, because there is 
utterly no possibility' of curing her. Well, so then, Verinitsyn has a 
daughter—not the worst match in the world + He began to take her 
into society; suitors began to make their appearance. Among others, 
there w r as a certain Perekuzoy, an anaemic young fellow, timid t but of 
excellent principles. So the father liked our Pcrekmov* and the 
daughter liked him too. Then where was the hindrance, you say? Let 
them be married * and good luck to them! And really everything went 
finely. Mr. Verinitsyn, Platon Vasilyevich, was already beginning to 
tap Mr. Perekuzov on the stomach, this way, you know, and to pat him 
on the shoulder, when suddenly, from somewhere or other, an officer 
turned up—Ar dal ion Protobekasov. At the ball of the Marshal of the 
Nobility he saw Verinitsyn's daughter. He danced three polkas with 
her, and he said to her* probably rolling his eyes like this, "Oh, how 
unhappy I am! +i And the young lady immediately fell for it. Then 
there were tears, $ighs, and "ohs/ 1 She wouldn't look at Perekuzov, 
wouldn't talk to Perekuzov—she had spasms at the mere word "mar¬ 
riage/ 1 Good Lord my God, what a story! if Wdl/* thinks Verinitsyn, 
"if it p s Protobekasov, then Protobekasov it must be. It's lucky that 
he, too, is a man of property/" They invite Protobekasov and say, M Do 
us the honor/' Protobekasov does them the honor. Protobekasov ar¬ 
rives, hangs around, falls in love, finally offers his hand and heart. 

* A landed proprietor's wealth was reckoned by the number of serfs that he 
owned. 
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What do yon think about it? Does the Vend tsyn girl immediately 
agree w,th JO y> Not much! God forbid! Again tears, sigh,, spasm*! 
The father is clean stuck: “What's tins anyway? What does she 
warn.' ^ And what do you think she answers him? 'T don't know 
f. ad v , sa '^ she ' "Aether 1 love thts man or the other one." “What’s 

,, 1C Tf t0 . P 0 ?/ 1 ^° n '' l™»w. a ^d I'd better not marry either 
V but just love him. V ermitsyn, of course, immediately had a fit 

-mund^ S p l0fS> * *?' dl ? -t kn °' V What was U P> 6ut she held her 
ground! Tray consider what miracles take place in these parts 

I etkovna : r don't see anything surprising in this. , . . 
As it it were impossible to love two men at once I 
R a Kms: Ah, you think , . , 

Xatalva Petrovna (slowly) t I thinly However. I don’t know. 
Maybe this proves only that you love neither one of them. 

imcELSKY (taking Snuff and looking first at Natalya Petrovna 
and then at Rakitin) ; That s it. That’s it. 

Natalya Petrovna (to Siipigelskv with animation) : Your storv 
is very j good, but nevertheless you didn’t make me faugh. 

Tm rr LS T B ? v* d f ir madam, who could ever make vou laugh 
nou, if you please? You dont need that now. 

Natalya Petrovna: What do I need? 

Y (“** a,t a ff^tedly submissive air): The Lord only 

RakiuY| LVA PETMVNA: ° h> how tiresome you are! No better than 

Shpigelsky: That is a great honor, if you please. 

(Natalya Petrovna makes an impatient mervement.) 

Semenovna (rising from her piaee) \ Well, at last! . . . 
(Sighs,) Ive sat still so Jong that my joints are stiff. (Lizaveta 
Bogdanovna and Schaaf also rise,) O—oh! 

anJ g ° et *° them ^ ! Y ° U must l!ke sitti,, S 
(Shpicelsky and Rakitin ™ fl ) 

Anna Semenovna (to Schaaf.) You owe seventy kopeks my 

dear if CHAAF b ™ s You can’t give us orders all the 

Are\ou In fZ^l Y ° U SeCm t0 be «"<%. ^ha. 

A*\re you well? Shpagelsky, is she well? 

fectly PlGELSKV hOS bCeH whi *t arin 9 with Rakitin) : Oh. pe r - 

Anna Semenovna: That's right. .. . . But III go and rest a bit 
before dinner. Im tired to death! Liza, come on. Oh, my f oints 
my joints! , , „ * 
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(She goes into the hall with Lizaveta Bogdanovna. Natalya 
Petrovna accompanies her to the door -. Shpigelsky. Rakitin, and 
Schaaf remain in the foreground,) 

Shpigelsky (to Schaaf* offering his snuff box): Well, Adaai 
Ivanovich, wic befinden sie sik? 

ScHaAF (faking snuff with dignity) : Very veil. And how are you? 

Shpigelsky; Thank you kindly. * _ , So, so. (To Rakitin in a 
law voice.) Don't you really know what the matter is with Natalya 
Petrovna to-day ? 

Rakitin: I honestly don't know, 

Shpigelsky: Well, if you don't know , , . (He turns aside and 
goes to meet Natalya PETROVNA, who returns from the door.) I 
have a small bit of business with you, Natalya Petrovna. 

Natalya Petrovna (going to the window): Really? What? 

Shpigelsky: I need to speak with you alone, 

Natalya Petrovna: Really? You frighten me! 

(RaKITIN meanwhile has taken Schaaf’s arm and is walking back 
and forth with him and is whispering something to him in Gennom 
Schaaf laughs , and says in a low voice: £t J&> ja, ja! Ja wohl, ja wohl I 
Sebr gut.") 

Shpigelsky ( towering his voice) : This matter really concerns others 
besides yourself. 

Natalya Petrovna ( looking into the garden) : What do you mean? 

Shpigelsky: This is how the matter stands. One of my acquaint¬ 
ances asked me to find out . . ♦ so to speak . . . your intentiosis with 
regard to your protegee . . . Vera Alexandrovna. 

Natalya Petrovna: My intentions? 

Shpigelsky: That is* to speak frankly . . . my acquaintance— 

Natalya Petrovna: Is he making a proposal for her? 

Shpigelsky: Quite so. 

Natalya Petrovna; Are you joking? 

Shpigelsky: Not at all, madam. 

Natalya Petrovna (laughing) : But pray consider, she is still a 
child. What a strange commission! 

Shpigelsky: Why strange* Natalya Petrovna? My acquaintance— 

Natalya Petrovna: You're a splendid man of business, Shpigelsky. 
And who is your acquaintance? 

Shpigelsky : Permit me, permit me, you have not yet 

told me anything positive with regard to— 

Natalya Petrovna: Stop, doctor. Vera is still a child. You 
know that yourself, Mr. Diplomat, (Turning around.) By the way, 
here she is. 

(Vera and Kolya run in from the hall,) 
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Kolya (running to Rakitin) : Rakitin, tell ’em to give us some 
glue, some gtue! 

Natalya Petsovka (fo Veba) r Where do you toms front? [Pat¬ 
ting her flit the cheek .) How flushed you are! 

Vera: From the garden. . . _ (Siipicelsky bows to her.) How 
do you do, Ignaty Ilyich? 

Rakitin (to Kolya) : What do you want glue for? 

Kolya; I must have it! I must have itl . . . Alexey Nikolayevich 
is making a kite for us. . . . Tell 'em! . . „ 

Rakitin (about to ring the bell) ; Wait, right away. 

Schaaf; Erlaubets Sie. . . , Mr. Kolya has5 not hat hiss lesson 
to-day. (Takes Kolya by the hand.) Kotmnen Sie! 

Kolya (in a melancholy tone) : Morgen, Herr Schaaf, morgen, 

Schaaf; "Morgen, Morgen, nur tiicht heute, sagen alls faulc LeuteF 
Kommen Sie ! (Kolya resists, ) 

Natalya Petrovna (to Vera) : Who have you been walking with 
for so long; I haven’t seen you since morning. 

Vera: With Alexey Nikolayevich . . . with Kolya. . , , 

Natalya Petrovna : Ah. ( Ttiming,) Kolya, what does this 

mean ? 

Kolya (lowering his voice ); Mr. Schaaf . . . Mamma dear. 

Rakitin (to Natalya Petrovna) ; They are making a kite outside, 
and in here he’s due for a lesson, 

Schaaf (with a feeling of dignity) ; Gnddige Frau 

Natalya Petrovna (sternly to Kolya) ; Kindly be obedient > You 
have had enough fun to-day. Go with Mr. Schaaf, 

Schaaf (tcoding Kolya into the hall ); Es ist unerhorl! 

Kolya (whispering to Rakitin or he leaves) : All the same, tell ’em 
ta get the glue. (Rakitin nods.) 

Schaaf (pulling at Kolya) : Kommen Sie, mein Herr . 

(Goes out into the hall with hint; Rakitin follows them,) 

- J^ ATALYA Petrovna (to Vera) ; Sit down. You must be tired. 
(She sits down herself .) 

Vera (sitting down) : Not at all. 

X atalya Petrovna (with a smile to Shpjgelsky) : Shpigelskv 
look at her. Isn’t she tired? 

Shpigelsky: But that does Vera Alexandrovna good. 

Natalya Petrovna : I do not say . . . (To Vera.) Well, what 
have you been doing in the garden? 

Vera: Playing, running. At first we watched them building the 
dam, and then Alexey Nikolayevich climbed a tree for a squirrel— 
way, way up T and he begad to shake the top of the tree, ... We all 
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fcltveiy scared-At last the squirrel fell, and Trezor almost caught 

it, but it got away, - 

thJu^ TALVA FeteOVWa at Shfigelsky with a smile ): And 

Veka: And then Alexey Nikolayevich made a bow for Kolya and 
So quickly! . And then he stole up to our cow in the meadow and 

beran Vr “- Tlle scared and 

began to run and kick, and he just laughed. (She lauqhs herself \ 

Nikolayevich wanted to make a kite ^ us and so 

Natalya f^tHOVNA (patting her em the cheek) : You're a child, 
Sh^igdk^r Artn t y**“?-What do you think about it, 

with f you^ 5KY lto9 * yt waicbin 9 Natalya Petrovna) : I agree 

Natalya Petrovna: That’s right. 

Shfigelsky: Cut this does no harm. ... On the contrary 
Natalya Petrovna: Do you think so? (To Vera ) Well did 
you have a very good time? ’ 

V era : Yes. . . , Alexey Nikolayevich is so amusing. 
ho ^™ A P£r T N /V S ° t hat ’ s ir - ^ ter a ih ™ silent) Vera, 

You Vet XV i -ti IOOkS at kCr wHh 9 Cert ™ cement.) 

1 ou re a child, a child. (Ratikin comes in from the hall 1 J 

JsSagms ? 1 iorg "- ■ • • y °™ —-»* • ■ • 

Natalya Petrovna: What's the matter with him? 

Shfigelsky: Fever. However, there's no great danger 

doctor^ LYA VNA (COifin9 ° ft ~ ***> : Are > 0U *** with us, 

Shfigelsky: If you’ll permit me. (Goes out into the halt.) 

Natalya Petrovna : Mon enfant, vous ferics bicn de mettre uue 
autre robe pour le diner. . . . (Vera rises.) Co me to my room 
(Kisses her on the forehead.) A child! A child! 

(\ ERA kisses her hand and goes into the study.) 

RakitIn (in a low voice to Vera, winking) : IVe sent everythin? 
necessary to Alexey Is ikplayevich, ^ ^ 

(whispering) : Thank you, Mikhaylo Alexandrovich. (Goes 

Rakitin (approaching Natalya Petrovna, who stretches out her 
hand to him. Me immediately seises it ): At last we’re alone. 
Natalya Petrovna, tell me what is the matter with you 7 
Natalya Petrovna: Nothing. Michel, nothing.' And even if there 
was anything, it 15 all over now. Sit down. (Rakitin sits damn beside 
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her.) This happens to everybody. Little clouds pass over the sky. 
Why are you looking at me in this way? 

Rakitin : Vm looking at you, . * . I’m happy - 

Natalya Petrovna [smiling in reply tv him ): Open the window, 
Michel. How fine it is in the garden. (Rakitin get* up and opens 
the window.) Greetings, wind! (She laughs.) The wind seem s to 
have been waiting lor a chance to break in. (She boks arotwd*) How 
h has taken possession of the whole room! - - - You can + t drive it out 
now. 

Rakitin : Now yau p re as soft and quiet as an evening after a thunder- 
storm. 

Natalya Petrovna (pensively repealing his last words) : "After a 
thunderstorm, h± . * , 

Rakitin (shaking his head } : One was gathering. 

Natalya Petrovna: Really? (Looking at him after a short 
silence,) Let me tell you, Michel I cannot imagine a kinder man 
than yourself. Honestly. (Rakitin tries to stop her.) No, don't 
hinder me from expressing myself. You are sympathetic, affectionate, 
faithful. You do not betray one. I am indebted to you in many ways, 

Rakitin: Natalya Petrovna, why do you say this to me at this 
particular moment? 

Natalya Petrovna: I don't know. I feel gay. I'm taking a bit 
of relaxation. Porrt forbid me to chatter. 

Rakitin (pressing her hand) : You are kind as an angel 

Natalya Petrovna (laughing) : This morning you would not have 
said that! . , . But listen to me, Michel. You know me, you must 
excuse me. Our relations are so pure, so sincere, and yet they are 
not entirely natural.—You and I have a right to look straight in the 
eyes, not only of Arkady ± but of all the world. Yes, but . . . (Falls 
into meditation ,) that is why I am sometimes troubled and depressed 
and cross. I am ready like a child to vent my vexation upon another 
person, especially upon you. , . , This preference does not make you 
angry ? 

Rakitin (with animation): On the contrary. . - . 

Natalya Petrovna: Yes. Sometimes it’s pleasant to torture a 
person whom you love . * . whom you love. You see that I, like 
Tatyana, can say, “Why dissemble?" * 

Rakitin : Natalya Petrovna, you— 

Natalya Petrovna {interrupting him): Yes * > ♦ I love you- But 
let me tell you* Rakitin, do you know that occasionally it seems strange 
to me. I love you, and that feeling is so clear, so peaceful. . . , It 


A reference to Pushkin's poem, Eugene Onegin. 
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does not excite me ... I am warmed by it, but . . . {With amma~ 
twn.) \ou never have caused me to weep, and I apparently should- 
{lutcrrupting herself.) What does this mean? 

Rakitin (somewhat sadly) : Such a question demands no answer 
anc« TAr,YA Pfct ™™ A pensively ); Yet you and I are old acquaint- 

Rakitik : Four years. Yes. We’re old friends . 
to tr YA P£TROVJfA: Friends * No - you are more than a friend 

Rakitin ; Natalya Petrovna, do not touch on that question, I fear 
for my happiness—that it may vanish under your hands 

Nataly* Petrovna: No . . . no . . . no! The wh(jk thing is 
that jou arc too kind. You humor me too much. . . . You have 
spoiled me. ... You are too kind ... Do you hear 5 
Rakitin (&dr/i a smile) * I hear, 

Natalya Petrovna (looking at him >: I don’t know how you 

1 wish no other happiness-Many people might envy me, (She 

stretches out both hands to him.) Is that not true? 

f ™? K : 1 “»** y° ur P° w «-Do with me as you wish. (From 

the hall is heard Islayev s voice; "So you have sent for him "} 1 

guickly); It is he. I cannot L him 
J * ' Good-by! (She goes out into the study.) 

Rakitin (w^g after her): What does this mean? Is it the 

SnyLSgr ° r y,bcen,i? **- —»> 

SS£Z EtS&Xt" * ^ —1 *“ m 

Rakitin: We’ve seen each other before to-day 

(ptcesT' ° hj fT- me! ‘ * 1 have absorbed in business. 

(Paces the room ) It is queer. The Russian peasant is very clever 

very quick to understand; I respect the Russian peasant. 'And vet 
sometimes yon tell him something—tell him, explain, and explain 

hS thaf “taTT’ n ° thinS ° f h ‘ ThC RuSSian ^ asant 

Rakitin: Are you still bothering with the dam? 

That ■ ’ * “ to s f* ak ■ ■ * hasn*| that love for his work 
That s the point He hasn’t a love for it. He won’t let vou eS 

> our meaning fully—^ *1 understand* sir . . , w and yet he'nnderstcud 
nothrttg at all. Logic it a German—that's another story. The Russian 

■ toaS ^gf 11 thM - 1 hi - • • E “> C 
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Rakitin: She was here just now. 

Islayev: And what time is it? It must be time Cor dinner. I*ve 
been on my legs since morning, Eve loads of work , , . and yet I 
haven't looked at the building operations to-day. Time does pass $o P 
It's simply terrific—you can't get anywhere! (Rakitin jwtitej,} 
You Ye laughing at me, I see + * , - But what*3 to be done, friend? Each 
to his own business. Fm a matter^f-fact man, bom to be a landlord 
and nothing more. There was a time when I had dreams of something 
else* but I missed fire* friend. I burnt my fingers—like that- Why 
is it Belyayev doesn't come? 

Rakitin: Who is Belyayev? 

Islayev: Our new teacher, the Russian. HeY a queer lad, but 
hell get used to things. HeY not a stupid fellow. I asked him to-day 
to see how the building was getting on. (Belyayev comes in ,) Oh, 
here he is! Well, how about it? How are they getting dong there? 
They aren't doing a thing, I suppose. Are they ? 

Belyayev: Yes. They are at work. 

Islayev: Have they finished the second frame? 

Belyayev: They have begun on the third, 

ISLAYEV: And about the beams? Did you tell them? 

Belyayev : I did. 

Islayev: Well, and what did they say? 

Belyayev ■ They say they never have done it in any other fashion. 

Islayev: Hm! Is Eonil, the carpenter, there? 

Belyayev: Yes. 

Islayev: Oh! „ . . Well, thank you. (Natalya Petrovna comes 
in .) Oh, good day, Natasha! 

Rakitin: How is it that to-day you are* bidding everybody good 
day twenty times over? 

Islayev : I tell you I got deep in business. Oh, by the way, I haven't 
show n you my new winnowing fan. Come on, please; it P s worth seeing. 
Just imagines It makes a hurricane, a regular hurricane. Well have 
time before dinner. , _ - Want to? 

Rakitin : All right. 

Islayev: And Natasha—won't you come with us? 

Natalya Fetedvna: The idea of my understanding anything about 
your winnowing fans!—You two go on alone and see that you don't 
get delayed. 

Islayev (going out with Rakitin): Well be back directly. 
(Belyayev if about to follow them .) 

Natalya Petrovna (to Belyayev) : Where are you going, Alexey 
Nikolayevich. 

Belyayev: I , . , I . . . 
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Natalya Petrovna : However, if you wish to take a walk— 
Belyayev: No, I've been in the open air all the morning 
Natalya Petrovna : Well, in that case, sit down here. , . , Sit down 
here. (She points to a chair.) You and I have not yet had a real 
conversation, Alexey Nikolayevich; we've not vet got acquainted 
^(Belyayev bows and sits down.) And I want to get acquainted with 

Belyayey: I . . . that is very flattering to me. 

Natalya Petrovna (with a smile) : Now you are afraid of me 
again I see that. But wait! You will learn to know me and you will 
Stop being afraid of me. Tell me . . . tell me how old voti are. 
Belyayev; Twenty-one, madam. 

Natalya Petrovna : Are your parents living? 

Belv ai ev , My mother i s dead; my father is living, 

Natalya Petrovna : And did your mother pass away long aeo ? 
Belyayev: Yes, madam. 

Natalya Petrovna: But, do you remember her? 

Belyayev: Of course I remember her. 

Natalya Petrovna: And is your father living in Moscow? 
Belyayev: No, mad;xni K in the country. 

Natalya Petrovna: Well, have you brothers and sisters 7 
Belyayev: One sister. 

Natalya Petrovna: Do you love her very much? 

Belyayev: Vcs, I do. She is much younger than I. 

Natalya Petrovna: And what's her name 7 
Belyayev: Natalya, 

Natalya Petrovna (with animation ): Natalya? That's queer! 
M^name ,5 Natalya also. (She parses.) And you love her very 

Belyayev: Yes, madam, 

Natalya Petrovna: Tell me, how do you find my Kolya? 
Belyayev: He's a very charming boy. 

Natalya Petrovna: Isn't he? And so affectionate! He's already 
become attached* to you, r 

Belyayev: I try to do my best. ... I am glad . . , 

t l P£TH0VNA: Now y° u s< *. Alexey Nikolayevich, of course 

1 should like to make a man of action out of him. I don't know 
whether I shall succeed in that, but at any rate I want him always to 
remember with pleasure the time of his childhood. Let him grow up 
at liberty—that is the main thing. I myself was educated otherwise, 
Alexey Nikolayevich. My father, although not an ill-tempered man, 
was irritable and stern. . , . Every one in the house, beginning with 
mamma, was afraid of him. My mother and I used to cross ourselves 
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secretly every time we were summoned to him. Sometimes my father 
would undertake to caress me f but even in his embraces, I remember„ I 
felt faint all over. My brother grew up, and perhaps you have heard 
of his rupture with father. ... I shall never forget that awful day. 
T . 6 I remained my father's obedient daughter to the very end. * , t 
He called me his com fort p his Antigone—he was blind during the last 
years of his life. But his most tender caresses could not efface from 
my mind the first impressions of my youth. * , + I was afraid of him, 
the blind old man* and in his presence I never felt myself free. . . . 
The traces of this timidity, of this long constraint, perhaps have not 
yet completely disappeared « * * I know that at first glance l appear 
. . . what shall I call it? . . cold, possibly. . . . But I notice that I 
am telling you of myself, instead of speaking to you of Kolya. I just 
want to say that I know of my own experience how good it is for a 
child to grow up at liberty. . . . Now I think that in your childhood 
you did not suffer from constraint. 

Belyayev: How can I tell you? . . Of course* no one constrained 
me . . . no one paid any attention to me. 

Natalya Petrovna {timidly) : But perhaps* your father— 

Belyayev : hie had no interest in the matter. He was always riding 
round to our neighbors ... on business. Or maybe not on business, 
but . * . He made his living through them, I may say, . * . through his 
services to them. 

Natalya Petrovna: Oh, and so no one attended to your education? 

Belyayev: To tell the truth, no one. However, probably you've 
noticed that already, I am only too conscious of my own defects. 

Natalya Petrovna: Perhaps , # + but on the other hand— (She 
Stops and continues with a certain confusion.) Oh, by the way, was it 
you, Alexey Nikolayevich, who was singing in the garden yesterday? 

Belyayev: When? 

Natalya Petrovna: In the evening, near the pond. 

Belyayev: Yes. (Hastily ) I did not tliiiik ... the pond is SO far 
from here . * . I did not think that it could be heard here. 

Natalya Petrovna: And you seem to be excusing yourself? You 
have a very pleasant* sonorous voice, and you sing so well. Have you 
studied music? 

Belyayev: Not a bit. f sing by ear . . . only simple songs. 

Natalya Petrovna: You sing them splendidly. I shall ask you 
sometime * . . not now . . . but when you and I get better acquainted* 
when we become intimate. You see, Alexey Nikolayevich K we shall 
certainly become intimate* shan't we? I feel confidence in you. My 
chatter may prove it. . . . 

(She stretches out her hand to him In order that he may press if, 
Belyayev takes it indecisively and has a certain perplexity in knowing 
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•what to do with that hand; he kisses it, Natalya Petrovna blushes 
and withdraws her hand. At that moment Shpjgelsky enters from 
the hall, stops and takes a step backward. Natalya Petrovna rises 
quickly, Belyayev also.) 

Natalya Petrovna (in confusion) : Oh, is that you, doctor ? Alexey 
Nikolayevich and I are here, (She stops.) 

Shficelsky (in a loud, casual tone ) : Just imagine, Natalva Petrovna, 
what things are going on in your household! I went into your servants' 
room and asked for your sick coachman, Lo and behold! My invalid 
was sitting at the table and consuming pancakes and onions full speed. 
After this you can quit studying medicine and relying on disease as an 
innocent source of income f 

Natalya Petrovna (with a forced smile): Oh, really . , . f Bel¬ 
yayev ix about to go.) Alexey Nikolayevich, I forgot to tell you. . 
(Vera runs in from the hall.) 

Vera: Alexey Nikolayevich, Alexey Nikolayevich! (She suddenh 
stops at the stghi of Natalya Petrovna.) 

Petrovna (with a certain surprise): What’s all this* 
What do you want? 

Vera (blushing and lowering her eyes; points to Belyayev) : Thev’re 
calling him, ' J 

Natalya Petrovna: Who? 

\erai Kolya. That is, Kolya asked me about the kite, 

Natalya Petrovna: Oh! (In a low voice to Vera.) On n’entre 
pas comma cela dans wile chombre. , , . Cela tie comment pas. (Turn¬ 
ing to Shficelsky.) Well, what time is it. doctor? Your watch is 
always right, ... Is it time for dinner? 

Shpicelsky- Just a moment, please. (Takes his watch from his 
four ^ N ° W ’ ‘ ' ^ ' * * 1 mE<)r rep0rt ’ it S twent y minutes past 

Natalya Petrovna : So you it p $ time, 

(Coes to the mirror and adjusts her hair; meanwhile Vera whispers 
something to Belyayev. They both laugh. Natalya Petrovna sees 
them rn the mirror. Shficelsky takes a sidelong glance at her ) 
Belyayev (laughing softly): Ready? 

\ era (nodding and also in a low voice ): Yes. yes, she just fell. 

Petrovna (with an affected indifference, turning to 
Vera): What’s that? Who fell? 

\ era ( confused): No . . . Alexey Nikolayevich had made a swing, 
and then nurse took it into her head— 

Natalya Petrovna (without waiting for the end of the answer 
to Shficelsky) : Oh, by the way, Shpigelsky. come here. (She leads 
/mn aside and again turns to Vera) : Did she hurt herself? 

Vera: Oh, no. 
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Natalya Petrovna: That's good. And yet, Alexey Nikolayevich, 
you make a mistake to—* 

Matvey (enferj from the halt and announces) : Dinner is served. 

Natalya Petrovna ; Oh, where is Arkady Sergeich? He and 
Mikbaylo Alexandrovich will be late again. 

Matvey: They are already in the dining-room. 

Natalya Petrovna: And mamma? 

Matvey : She is In the dining-room also. 

Natalya Petrovna; Oh, very well. Come onl (Pointing to 
Belyayev,) Vera, alleo at amnt avec monsieur. 

(Matvey goes out, followed by Belyayev and Vera.) 

StiPXGELSKY (#0 Natalya Petrovna) : Did you wish to say anything 
to me? 

Natalya Petrovna : Oh, yes ! To be sure. , „ , Now you see * * , 
Til speak to you later about * . * about your proposal. 

Sli hgfxsky: In regard to , * , Vera Alexandrovna ? 

Natalya Petrovka: Yes. I r ll think it over* , . + FU think it over* 

{Both go out into the halt.) 


ACT II 

.4 garden. On the right and left , under the trees, benches . Center a 
raspberry patch. Katya and Matvey come in from the right. Katya 
has a basket in her hands, 

Matvey: Well, then, Katerina Vasilyevna. Will you please explain 
yourself ? I earnestly beg you to* 

Katya: Why realty, Matvey Egoryeh . „ „ 

Matvey: You know only too welt, Katerina Vasilyevna, what my 
attitude is towards you. Of course, I am older than you. There is 
no dispute about that, but all the same I can still look out for myself. 
I am still In the very prime of life, and also, as you perfectly well 
know, I am of a gentle disposition, so what more do you want? 

Katya : Believe me, Matvey Egoryeh, I appreciate It very much, I 
am very grateful, Matvey Egoryeh- - - ■ But you see * * * I think I 
had better wait 

Matvey: But what shall we wait for, pray, Katerina Vasilyevna? 
Formerly, if you will permit me to remark, you did not talk in this 
way, and as for showing you due respect. I think I may vouch for 
myself. You will receive such respect, Katerina Vasilyevna, that you 
could ask for nothing better. Besides that, I don't drink, and I have 
never heard any reproaches from the gentlefolk. 
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Katya : Really, Matvey Egorych,, 1 don’t know what to say to 
you. .. * * 

Matvey : 0 h, Katerina Vasilyevna, a little while ago you began to 
be + i« 

Katya (with a slight blush) : A little while ago? Why so? 

Matvey; I really don’t know. . . , Only before . . . before you be¬ 
haved quite differently towards me. 

Katya (looking hastily off stage): Look out I . . „ The German is 

coming'. 

Matvey (with vexation) : Plague take him, the long-nosed donkey 1 
• - But I M have further conversation with you later, 

(Goes out to the right. Katya also is about to go into the raspberry 
patch. Schaaf comes in from the left with a fishing rod on his 
shoulder*) 

Schaaf (celling after Katya) : Vcre to, vert to, Caterin? 

^- AT ^ A ( stopping ) : They told me to pick some raspberries, Adam 
Ivanovich, 

Schaaf : Raspberriess ? - . + Raspberriess are a pleasant fruit. You 
luf raspberriess? 

Katya: Yes, I do* 

Schaaf: Hee, hee! ... I do . * _ I do too. I luf every sing zat 
you Juf+ (Seeing that she Is about to leave.) Oh, Caterin, vait a hit. 

Katya ; No time. , „ . The housekeeper will scold me* 

Schaaf: Oh T zaps all right. Now I am going to . . . (Pointing to 
his fishing rod.) I am going vat you say, you understand fishing, zat is, 
catching fish. You like zem, fish ? 

Katya: Yes. 

Schaaf. Eh, hee, hee! So do I, So do 1+ And let me tc]l you, 
Caterin. * . . In German zereisasong (Sings.) Cathrinthen, Cathrin- 
ehm> me Ueb f kh dkh so sehrt Zat hs in Russian: Oh, Caterin, Caterin, 
voti are pretty* I luf you, (T'rics to embrace her with one af^l) 

Katya: Stop! Stop! Aren't you ashamed! + . . And here comes 
the mistress! (Takes refuge in the raspberry patch.) 

SCHAAF (assuming a stern air, in a tow voice) : Das ist dumm + + * , 

(3S ATAL\ a Petrovna comes in from the right f arm lit arm with 
Rakitin.) 

Natalya Petrovna (to Schaaf) : Oh, Adam Ivanovich, are you 
going fishing? 

Schaaf: Yoost so! 

Natalya Petrovna : And where is Kolya ? 

Schaaf: Mit Lissavet Bogdanovna. . # . A lesson on ze piano. , , + 

Natalya Petrovna: Oh! (Looking around.) Are you alone here? 

Schaaf: Yes, ma'am. 
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Natalya Petrovna: Haven't you seen Alexey Nikolayevich? 
Schaaf : Not at all 

Natalya Petrovna ( after a pause) : Let's go on together, Adam 
Ivanovich, shan't we? We'll watch yon fish. 

Schaaf : I am very gist. 

Rakitin (in a low voice to Natalya Petrovna): What an idea! 
Natalya Petrovna {to Rakitin); Come on, come on, beau tine- 
breux. {All three go out to the right.) 

Katya {cautiously putting her head out of the raspberry patch) t 
They tiave gone. {She conies out, pauses for a moment, and falls to 
thinking.) That German! . ,. . (Sighs, and again begins to pick rasp¬ 
berries, humming in a low voice .) 

The lire does not bum, the pitch, does not boil 
But there boils and there bums my eager heart * * . 

Matvey Egorych was certainly right! (Continues to hum.) 

But there boik and there burns my eager heart; 

And not for my lather, not for my mother dear . „ * 

(Stops singing and exclaims.) What huge raspberries! (Continues 
to ham.) 

Not for my father* not for my mother dear - . , 

How hot it is! Absolutely suffocating, (Continues to kumJ) 

Not for my father, not for my mother dear; 

It boils and it burns— 

{Suddenly she bobs around t stops singing, and half hides herself behind 
a bush . Belyayev mid Verochka come in from the left ; Belyayev 
has d kite in his hands.) 

Belyayev (walking past the raspberry patch, to Katya) : Why do 
you stop, Katya ? (He sings.) 

But it boils and burns for a maiden fair. 

Katya (Mushing) : That's not the way tve sing it. 

Eelvayey : Well, how do you? (Katya laughs and does not answer*) 
What are you doing, picking raspberries? Let me try some. 

Katya (giving him the basket) : Take 'em all, 

Belvayitv : Why all of them ? . « + Vera Alexandrovna, will you 
have some? (Both Veha and he lake some from the basket.) Well, 
that's enough. (Tries fa give back the basket to Katya.) 

Katya (pushing away his hand) ■ Take 'em all, take 'em. 

Belyayev : No* thank you, Katya, (He gives her back the basket.) 
Thank you. (To Vera.) Vera Alexandrovna, let's sit down on the 
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bench. (Pointing to the kite,) We must tie on the tail. YouTl hdp 
me, (They both go and sit down on the bench. Belyayev hands her 
the kite.) That’s the way. Now look out, hold it straight. (He begins 
to tie on the toil.) What are you doing ? 

Vera: Put that away! I can't see you. 

Belyayev: And what do you want to see me for? 

Veka ; I mean, I want to see how you tie on the tail, 

Belyayev: Oh, well, stand still, (He arranges the kite so that she 
can see him) Katya, why don't you sing? Go ahead, (In a moment 
Katya begins to hunt in o iow z r oice.) 

Vera : Tell me, Alexey Nikolayevich, do you sometimes fly kites in 
Moscow too? 

Belyayev : No time for kites in Moscow! Hold the cord! . . . That's 
the way. Do you think we haven't anything else to do in Moscow: 

Vera: What do you do in Moscow? 

Belyayev: What do wc do? We study and listen to the professors. 

Vera : What do they teach you ? 

Belyayev? Everything. 

Vera: You must be a very good student. Best of all of them, 

Belyayev: No, not very good. Very far from the best! I'm lazy. 

Vesta: Why are you lazy? 

Belyayev : Lord knows! I must have been born so. 

Vera (after a pan *#): Well, have you some student friends in 
Moscow ? 

Belyayev: Of course. Oh, that cord isn't strong enough, 

Vera : And do you love them ? 

Belyayev: Certainly! . * . Don't you love your friends among the 
boys? 

Vera: Among the boys? I haven't any friends among them. 

Belyayev : I meant to say fc your girl friends. 

Vera (slowly) : Yes. 

Belyayev: You have girl friends? 

Vera: Yes, only—I don't know why—for some time I haven't been 
thinking much about item. I haven't even answered Liza Moshnin and 
she so urged me in her last letter. 

Belyayev: What do you mean by saying that you haven't any boy 
friends? . . . Where do I come in? 

Vera {with a smile) : Oh, you , . , you are another story. (After a 
pause ,) Alexey Ni kolayevich! 

Belyayev: What? 

Vera: Do you write poetry? 

Belyayev: No. Why do you ask? 

Vera: No special reason. (After u paused In our pension one 
young lady wrote verses. 
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Belyayev (pulling a knot with his teeth) i Well, well, were thty 
good ones? 

Vera : I don't know. She used to read them to ns and we wept, 

Belyayev: Why did you weep? 

Vera : For sorrow. We were so sorry for her f 

Belyayev: Were you educated in Moscow? 

Vera: Yes* at Mrs. Bolus's, Natalya Petrovna took me from there 
last year. 

Belyayev : Do you love Natalya Petrovna ? 

Vera: Yes, she is so kind. I love her very much, 

Belyayev (with a grin) : And you are afraid of her, I suppose? 

Vera (also with a grin) t A little bit, 

Belyayev (after a pause ) : And who put you in the pension? 

Vera: Natalya Petrovna's mother, who is now dead, I grew up in 
her house, I am an orphan. 

Belyayev (Jetting his hands fall): You are an orphan? And you 
don't remember either your father or your mother? 

Vera: No, 

Belyayev: And my mother is dead, too. We are both of us orphans. 
What can we do about it? But anyhow we needn't be cast down, 

Vlra : They say that orphans make friends with each other very 
quickly, 

Belyayev (looking into her eyes) : Really, what do you think about 
it ? 

Vera (also looking into his eyes with a smile) : I think they do, 

Belyayev (Laughing, and again himsdf to the &ite) : I 

should like to know how long I have been in these parts. 

Vera : To-day is the twenty-eighth day. 

Belyayev: What a memory you have! Well, here's the kite finished. 
Just see what a tail! We must go for Kolya, 

Katya (earning up to them with d basket) ; Will you have some more 
raspberries? 

Belyayev: No, thank you, Katya H (Katya silently mattes astray.) 

Vera: Kolya is with Lizaveta Bogdanovna, 

Belyayev: They must like to keep a chitd indoors in such weather. 

Vera: Lizaveta Bogdanovna w r ou3d just be in our way. 

Belyayev: I am not talking about her. 

Vera (hastily): Kolya couldn't come with us without her, * . . By 
the way, she spoke of you in a very complimentary fashion yesterday. 

Belyayev: Really! 

Vera: You don't like her? 

Belyayev: Plague take her. Let her take snuff* and much good may 
it do her! + * * Why are you sighing? 
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Vera (after a pause) : I don't know. How bright the sky is! 

Belyayev: Is that what makes you sigh? (Silence.) Maybe you 
feel lonesome. 

Vera : Me, lonesome? No! I never know myself why I sigh. „ . . 
I am not lonesome at all. On the contrary . . . ( After a pause.) . . . 

I don’t know. I probably am not in perfect health. Yesterday 1 went 
upstairs for a book and all of a sudden-—just imagine!-—1 sat down on 
a step and began to cry . . . God knows why . . . and for a long time 
after tears kept coming into my eyes. What does that mean? And 
yet I feel very welL 

Reoyayev : That is because you are growing. You are growing up. 
Such things happen. . . . That’s true: yesterday evening your eyes 
looked swollen. 

Vera : Did you notice it? 

Belyayev: Certainly. 

Vera; You notice everything. 

Belyayev: Oh, no! ... Not everything. 

Vera (pensively) : Alexey Nikolayevich . , . 

Belyayev; What? 

Vera (after a pause) : What was it that I wanted to ask you any 
way? I’ve really forgotten what I wanted to ask. 

Belyayev: You are so absent-minded. 

Vera: No , . . but . . .oh, yes! Here’s what I wanted to ask 
you. You were telling me you have a sister? 

Belyayev : Yes. 

Vera ; Tell me, am I like her ? 

Belyayev : Oh, no! You are a lot nicer than she. 

Vera: Impossible! Your sister , , . I should like to he in her place. 

Belyayev: What? You would like to be in our little house now? 

Vera: I didn’t mean that. ... Is your house a little one? 

Belyayev: Very little. . . . Not like this One here. 

Vera: But what’s the use of so many rooms? 

Belyayev: What’s the use of them? You’ll find out m due time 
what the use of rooms is. 

Vera: In due time? . . . When? 

Belyayev : When you become a housewife yourself. 

Vera (pensively ): Do you think so ? 

Belyayev: You will see. (After a pause.) Well then, shall we go 
for Kolya, Vera Alexandrovna? Shall we? 

Vera : Why don’t you call me Verochka? 

Belyayev: And can you really call me Alexey? 

Vera: Why not? . , , (With a sudden start.) Oh! 

Belyayev: What’s the matter? 
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Vera (in d lot if voice ) : Natalya Petrovna is coming this way, 

Belyayev (also in a low voice) : Where? 

Vera ( indicating with her head) : Along the path there with MIkhaylo 
Alexandrovich. 

Belyayev (rising): Let's go to Kolya* , * + tie must have finished 
his lesson by this time. 

Vera: Come on! Otherwise I'm afraid she'll scold me. 

(They both rise and go out quickly to the left . Katya again hides 
in the raspberry patch. Natalya Pftrovsa and Rakitin come in 
from the right.) 

Natalya Petrovna (stopping) : I think that T s Mr. Belyayev going 
out with Verochka. 

Rakitin: Yes, it P s they, 

Natalya Petrovna: They seem to be running away from u5h 

Rakitin : Perhaps, 

Natalya Petrovna (after a pause) : However* [ don't think that 
Verochka ought ... to be alone with a young man in the garden in 
this way* . T . Of course she's a child but all the same it isn't proper. 
I'll teH her. 

Rakitin: How old is she? 

Natalya Petrovna : Seventeen. She’s already seventeen. . . . How 
warm it is to-day 1 I P m tired. LePs sit down. (They both sit down 
on the bench where Vera and Belyayev have been sitting.) . . , Has 
Shpigelsky gone? 

Rakitin: Yes. 

Natalya Petrovna: You made a mistake not to keep him, I don't 
know bow that man got die idea of becoming a country doctor. . , . 
He s s very amusing. He makes me laugh. 

Rakitin t But I imagine that you are not in a laughing humor to-day. 

Natalya Petrovna: Why do you think so? 

Rakitin: Just a fancy! 

Natalya Petrovna: Is it because to-day I dislike everything sen¬ 
timental ? Oh yes. I forewarn you: to-day absolutely nothing can touch 
my emotions, * « , But that doesn't keep me from laughing, . . . Be¬ 
sides, I needed to have a talk with Shpigelsky. 

Rakitin: May I inquire-what about? 

Natalya Petrovna : No, you may not. Anyhow, you know every¬ 
thing that I think , * , that I do. That's tiresome. 

Rakitin: Excuse met , . , I did not suppose . + . 

Natalya Petrovna: I should like to conceal at least some one little 
thing from you. 

Rakitin: Good gracious. From your words I might infer that I 
knew everything, . . . 
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Natalya Petrovna (interrupting him): And don't you? 

Rakitin: You seem to enjoy laughing at me. 

Natalya Petrovna: So really don't you know everything that goes 
on within me? In that case I don't congratulate you. Impossible! A 
man observes me from morning till evening— 

Rakitin; What's that? A reproach? 

Natalya Petrovna- A reproach? (After a pause,) 1 now sec 
clearly: you are not a man of penetration. 

Ra KITIN' Per [taps not. . * - But since I observe you from morning 
till evening, permit me to make one remark to you- * - - 
Natalya Petrovna: In regard to me? Pray do so, 

Rakitin: You won't he angry with me? 

Natalya Petrovna: Oh, no! I should like to be, but I shan't 
Rakitin : For some time, Natalya Petrovna* you have been in a sort 
of constantly irritated condition arid this irritation of yours is involun¬ 
tary, from within. You seem to be struggling with yourself* seem to 
be in perplexity. Before my trip to the Krinksyns* I did not observe 
this. It is of recent date with you. (Natalya Petrovna draws 
figures on the ground with her paruSoL) Sometimes you sigh so deeply 
+ * just as a weary* a very weary person sighs, a person who never 
has a chance to take a rest 

Natalya Petrovna: What conclusion do you form from that, Mr. 
Observer ? 

Rakitin ; None at alb . . - But this disquiets me. 

Natalya Petrovna: Thank you humbly for your sympathy* 
Rakitin : And besides— 

Natalya Petrovna (with a certain impatience ): Please let's change 
the subject. 

(Silence.) 

Rakitin: You don't intend to take a ride anywhere to-day? 
Natalya Petrovna: No. 

Rakitin: Why not? The weather's fine, 

Natalya Petrovna: Fm too hay. (Silence.) Tell me, + - * ^ou 
are acquainted with Bolshintsov ? 

Rakitin: Our neighbor, Afanasy Ivanovich? 

Natalya Petrovna: Yes. 

Rakitin; What a question! Only day before yesterday you and 1 
were playing preference with him. 

Natalya Petrovna: What kind of a man is he, I should like to 
know. 

Rakitin: Bolshintsov? 

Natalya Petrovna: Yes, yes, Eolshmtsov. 

Rakitin: Well I must confess, I never expected this- 
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Natalya Petrovna (with impatience) : What didn’t you expect? 

Rakitin: That you would ever ask me about Bolshintsovl He is a 
stupid, fat. heavy man, and yet one can't say anything bad about him, 

Natalya Petrovna: He is by no means so stupid and so heavy as 
you think. 

Rakitin: Maybe. I confess I haven’t studied that gentleman with 
any great attention, 

Natalya Petrovna (ironically) : \ou haven’t been observing hint 

Rakitik {with a forced smite) : How did you get that idea? 

Natalya Petrovna; Just a fancy! ( Again a silence.) 

Rakitin: Look, Natalya Petrovna, how beautiful that dark-green 
oak ts against the dark-blue sky! It is all bathed in the sunbeams-^and 
what vivid colors! * . . How much indomitable life and force there is 
in it, especially when you compare it with that young birch. . , . The 
birch seems already to vanish in the radiance; its little leaves gleam 
with a sort of moist luster, as if they were melting, and yet the birch 
also is beautiful. . . , 


Natalya Petrovna: Let me tell you, Rakitin. I long ago noticed 
this trait in you: You have a very keen sense for the so-called beauties 
of nature, and you speak of them very elegantly, very cleverly ... so 
elegantly, so cleverly, that I imagine nature ought to be inexpressibly 
grateful to you for your aptly-turned expressions. You pay court to 
it as a perfumed marquis with red-heeled shoes does to a pretty peasant 
girl. , . . Only here’s the trouble: it occasionally seems to'me that 
nature could not in the least understand or appreciate your acute obser¬ 
vations, just as the peasant girl would not understand the elegant 
courtesies of the marquis. Nature is far simpler, even coarser than 
you suppose, because, thank God, it is healthy, , . . Birches do not melt 
and do not faint away like nervous ladies, 

Rakitin: QueUe tirade* Nature is healthy. That is, in other words. 
I am a sickly creature. 

Natalya Petrovna: You are not the only sickly creature. Both 
you and I are by no means heafthy. 

Rakitin : Oh, I know very well that method of telling another person 
the most unpleasant things in the most inoffensive fashion. . . . Instead 
of telling him straight to his fate, for instance; "My boy, you are 
stupid,” you merely have to remark to him with a good-natured smile 

i ou see, both of us are stupid/ 1 

Natalya Petrovna: Are you taking offense? Stop! What non- 
sense ! 1 only meant that both of us . . . you don't like the word 

sickly i ,, * that both of us are old, very old. 

Rakitin; Why old? That’s not my opinion of myself 

Natalya Petrovna; Well, anyway, listen to me.' Here you and I 
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arc sitting now + * * perhaps on the very same bench on which a 
quarter of an hour ago there were sitting * * * two g enui nely young 
creatures, 

Rakitin : Belyayev and Verochka? Of course they are younger than 
tve are. . . , Between tis and them there is a few years' difference p that 
is all, . * * But that doesn’t make us old yet awhile. 

Natalya Petrovna : The difference between us is not In years alone, 

Rakitin : Oh, I understand. You envy their + . * naivete and fresh¬ 
ness and innocence , . . In a word, their stupidity. + * * 

Natalya Petrovna: You think so? Ah! You think they are 
stupid? I see that you regard every one as stupid to-day. No, you don't 
understand me, And besides . . , stufjid! Where's the harm in that? 
What's the use of intellect when it isn't amusing? * + * There's nothing 
more wearisome than melancholy intellect. 

Rakitin; Hm T . « . Why won’t you say straight out, without beating 
around the hush r that I don't amuse you ? That's what you really mean. 
* . * And why do you make intellect in general suffer for iny sins? 

Natalya Petrovna : You take everything wrong. . . , (Katya 
camcj ant of the raspberry patch.) WeLl d have you picked the rasp¬ 
berries. Katya? 

Katya : Yes, madam. 

Natalya Petrovna : Show them to me. * * , (Katya comes up to 
her.) Splendid raspberries! What a bright color! . . . But your 
cheeks are still brighter. {Katya smiles and lowers her eyes.) Well, 
go along. (Katya goes out.) 

Rakitin: There is one more young creature to your taste. 

Natalya Petrovna: To be sure. (She rises,) 

Rakitin: Where arc you going? 

Natalya Petrovna: In the first place I want to see what Vexochka 
is doing. It’s time for her to be going indoors. . . + And in the second 
place I must confess that I don’t specially like our conversation, Ic 
would be better for a while to cut short our discussion of nature and 
youth. 

Rakitin: Maybe you would like to have a walk alone? 

Natalya Petrovna ; To tell the truth, I should. Well soon see 
each other again. . . . All the same p we part friends, do we not? 
(Extends her hand to him*) 

Rakitin ■ Of course. (Presses her hand.) 

Natalya Petrovna: revoir. (She opens her parasol and goes 

out to the left.) 

Rakitin (walks far some time back and forth} : What's the matter 
with her? (After a pause.) Just a caprice. Caprice? I've never 
before thought her capricious. On the contrary* I don’t know a woman 
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of more equable temper. What's the reason? . . * (He paces back and 
forth again and suddenly stops.) Oh p how ridiculous people are who 
have only one thought in their head, one aim, one occupation in life l 
m . . Take me* for example. She told the truth: from morning til] 
evening you observe trifles and so you become trifling yourself. . . . 
That’s all true, but I can't live without her. In her presence I am more 
than happy. This feeling cannot be called mere happiness, I belong 
to her entirely. To part from her would be just as difficult for me p 
without any exaggeration* as to part with life itself. What h s the matter 
with her? What is the meaning of that inner emotion, that involuntary 
bitterness of expression. Am I not beginning to bore her? Hm. (He 
sits dffwtt.) I have never deceived myself. I know very well in what 
way she loves me* but 1 hoped that this calm feeling would in the course 
of time ... I hoped! Have I the right* may I dare to hope? I confess 
rny position is ridiculous enough * , * almost contemptible. (After d 
pause.) Well p what's the use of such words? She's an honorable 
woman and I am not a Lovelace. (With a bitter smile.) Unfortunately. 
(Rising quickly.) Well, that's enough! I must get all this nonsense 
out of my head* (Walking up and dtmm.) What a splendid day this is ! 
(After a pause,) How cleverly she wounded me! . . * My "aptly- 
turned expressions'* I . . * She is very p very shrewd* especially when she 
is out of spirits. And what a sudden adoration for simplicity and 
innocence I . * . That Russian teacher! * . . She often speaks to me of 
him. I confess I don't see anything special in him* He is simply a 
student like other students. Is it possible that she * . . ? Impossible! 
She is out of spirits. . . . She doesn't know herself what she wants, 
and so she scratches me* Even children beat their nurse. . . « What a 
happy comparison 3 But I don't want to hinder her. When this attack 
of uneasiness and disquiet is over she will be the first to laugh at that 
lanky fledgling, at that unspoiled youth, , * * Your explanation is not 
bad, Mikhayb Alexandrovich* my friend. But is it correct? The Lord 
knows! Well see later. It has often happened, my dear Id low p that 
after long debate with yourself, you have suddenly had to renounce all 
suppositions and surmises, fold your arms calmly and wait humbly to 
see what would happen. And meanwhile, confess that you are in a 
decidedly embarrassing and bitter position. . . . Such is your trade 
now. . . , (Looking around.) But here he comes fiimsdf* our urn 
spoiled youth. . * * He has arrived just in time . . * I haven't had a 
single conversation with him worth mentioning. Let's see what sort of 
man he is. (Belyayev i» from the left.) Oh, Alexey Niko¬ 

layevich, have you been out walking in the fresh air? 

Belyayev: Yes. 

Raxitin: That is to say, we must confess the air to-day isn't alto- 
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gcther fresh: it’s frightfully hot. But here under these linden trees in 
the shade i^s hearable enough. (After 3 pause.) Have you seen 
NataJya Petrovna? 

Belyayev: I just met her. . . . She and Vera Alexandra vna have 
gone into the house. 

R a kit ix: But wasn't it Vera Alexandrovua that I saw here a half 
hour ago? 

Belyayev : Yes, * + * I was strolling with her. 

Rakitin: Ah I (Takes his arm.) Well, how do you like life in the 
country ? 

Belyayev: I tike the country. The only trouble is that the hunting 
here is poor. 

Rakitin: Are you a sportsman? 

Belyayev : Yes. And you? 

Rakitin: I ? No, I must confess I am a poor shot. I am too lazy. 

Belyayev ■ And I am lazy too * . , only not about walking. 

Rakitin : Oh ! Are you lazy about reading? 

Belyayev : No* I like to read. I am lazy about working for a long 
time at a stretch; I am especially lazy about applying myself continu¬ 
ously to one and the same subject, 

Rakitin (jinifi^}: As for instance, conversing with the ladies? 

Belyayev: Oh! You are laughing at me. . * * I am generally afraid 
of the ladies. 

Rakitin (slightly confused): Why did you think . . . ? Why should 
I make fun ol you? 

Belyayev: Just a fancy. Where's the harm! (After a pause.) 
Tell me, where can I get powder here? 

Rakitin 1 : In the town, I think. They sell it there under the name 
of poppy seed. Do you need good powder? 

Belyayev : No p musket powder will do. I don't want to shoot. I 
want to make some fireworks. 

Rakitin: What, do you know how? 

Belyayev: I do. And I have already chosen a place on the other 
side of the pond, I've heard that next week will come the name day 
of Natalya Petrovna* and so fireworks would be appropriate. 

Rakitin : Natalya Petrovna will he much pleased at such an attention 
on your part. * . . She likes you, Alexey Nikolayevich, let me tell you 

Belyayev: That is very flattering for me. . . . Oh, by the way* 
Mikhaylo Alexandrovich, I think you receive a magazine. Could you 
lend it to me ? 

Rakitin: Certainly* with pleasure. * ■ , It contains good poetry 

Belyayev: I'm not fond of poetry. 

Rakitin : Why not ? 
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Belyayev: I just am not. Humorous poetry seems to me forced; 
and besides, there is very little of ft . * . And sentimental verse . . , 
Somehow I don't believe in it. 

Rakitin : Do you prefer stones? 

Belyayev: Yes, I like good stories. . , * But critical articles, those 
are what take hold of me, 

Rakitin : Why so? 

Belyayev: A man of heart writes those. 

Rakitin; And you yourself do not cultivate literature? 

Belyayev: Oh* not What's the use of writing if God has given you 
no talent? It only makes people laugh. And besides, here is what is 
surprising; here is what you must explain to me, if you please: Some¬ 
times a man seems clever* but when he takes up a pen yon have to call 
the fire department. No* what’s the use of our writing? Lord help 
us to understand what other people write! 

Rakitin: Let me tell you. Alexey Nikolayevich* not many young 
men have as much common sense as you have. 

Belyayev: Thank you humbly for the compliment, (After 0 pause.) 
I have selected a place for the fireworks the other side of the pond, 
because I know how to make Roman candles that bum on water. 

Rakitin : That must be very beautiful. Excuse me, Alexey Nikcn 
laycvich * * * but permit me to ask you + . . do you know French? 

Belyayev: No, I translated a novel of Paul du Kock, The Milkmaid 
of Montfermel -—maybe you have heard of it—for fifty rubles paper 
money, but T dorTt know a w r ord of French. Just imagine, I translated 
quatre-vingt dir as four twenty ten! , . . Poverty, you know, forced 
me to, But I'm sorry + I should like to know French. I should like to 
read George Sand in French. But that pronunciation! How can you 
expect me to manage it? An* cm, in f un . . . . Isn't it awiul? 

Rakitin: Well, we can help that trouble. 

Belyayev: Permit me to inquire what time it is? 

Rakitin (looking at his watch) : Half past one. 

Belyayev: Why is it that Liza vet a Bogdanovna is keeping Kolya at 
the piano for so long ? T . . I think he must want awfully to have a run, 

Rakitin (in a kind tone) : But yet people must study, Alexey Niko¬ 
layevich. 

Belyayev (with a sigh} : It's not for you to say that, Mikhaylo 
Alexandrovich, or for me to listen to it. , Of course not everybody 
should be as shiftless as I. 

Rakitin : 0b, stop I 

Belyayev: I know very well what I am talking about. 

Rakitin : But, on the contrary, I know quite as well—l am convinced 
—that the very quality which you regard as a defect in yourself, your 
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lack of constraint, your ease of manner, is what makes you liked by 
people. 

Belyayev: By whom, for example? 

Rakitjn : Well, by Natalya Petrovna, for instance. 

Belyayev: Natalya Petrovna? But I do not feel myself at ease with 
her, as you say. 

RakitiN: Ok really? 

Belyayev : And finally. If you please, Mikhaylo Alexandrovich, is not 
education the matter of first importance for a man? It is easy for you 
to speak. . * * I realty don't understand you. . . . (Suddenly stopping.) 
What's that? I thought I heard a rail call in the garden. (Is about 
to leave.) 

RaXITIN: Perhaps. . . . But where are you going? 

Belyayev: For my gun. 

(He goes off to the left * Natalya Petrovna meets him . Seeing 
him, she smiles suddenly .) 

Natalya Petrovna: Where are you going, Alexey Nikolayevich? 

Belyayev: I - * * 

Rakitix: For his gun. ... He heard a rail in the garden. . . . 

Natalya Petrovna: No, please don't shoot in the garden. . . . Let 
the poor bird live. . . * Besides that, you may scare grandmother. 

Belyayev : I obey, 

Natalya Petrovna (laughing): Oh, Alexey Nikolayevich, aren't 
you ashamed? “I obey.'* What an expression! . . . How can you 
speak that way? But wait, Mikhaylo Alexandrovich and I will attend 
to your education. Yes, yes. . * , We have already spoken of you 
several times. . . . We have a conspiracy against you, 1 warn you. 
Will you permit me to attend to your education? 

Belyayev: Why . .. . I . . . 

Natalya Petrovna: In the first place, don't be so bashful That h 
not becoming to you at all Yes, we will take charge of you. {Pointing 
to RakitiN.) He and I are old people—and you are a young man. . . . 
Isn’t that so? You'll see how well everything turns out. You will 
attend to Kolya and I . « * and we will attend to you, 

Belyayev: I shall be very grateful to you, 

Natalya Petrovna: That's right. What were you talking about 
here with Mikhaylo Alexandrovich? 

RaKItIN (smiling) : He was telling me how he translated a French 
book without knowing a word of French, 

Natalya Petrovna: Well, then, well teach you French too. And 
by the way* what have you done with your kite? 

Belyayev : I took it to my room. It seemed to me that you . . . did 
not like it. 
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Natalya Fetbovna (with a certain confusion): How did you get 
that idea? Because I said to Veroehka . . . because I took Verocbka 
into the house? No. that - . . no, you made a mistake. {With anima¬ 
tion.) However, let me teU you: Kolya must have finished hti lesson 
by this time. Let's go and get him and Verochka and the kite* will you? 
And we'll all go to the meadow together. Shall we ? 

Belyayev ; With pleasure, Natalya Petrovna. 

Natalya Petrovna : That's fine! Well, come on, come on! (SfrefrJiej 
out her hand to him .) Oh, take my hand! How clumsy you are! Come 
on. hurry up! {They go out quickly to the left.) 

Rakitin (goring after them) : What animation . . , what gayety! 
I have never seen such an expression on her face. And what a sudden 
change l (After a pause.) Souveut femme varie + . . . But I . . * it 
is evident that to-day I don't suit her. That's clear. (After a pause.) 
Welt, well see what comes neat. (Slemfiy.) Is it possible that . . . ? 
(IFirz/tt his hand.) Impossible ! . * . But that smile, that affable* soft, 
radiant expression! . * . Oh h Lord forbid that I should experience the 
torments of jealousy, especially senseless jealousy! (Looking around.) 
Bali, bah, bah! * * * And what brought them? (From the left Shfi- 
gelsky and Bolshintsov come in. Rakitin goes to meet them.) How 
do you do, gentlemen. . . . I must confess, Shpigebky. I didn't expect 
you to-day. (Shakes hands with them.) 

Shticelsky: And I, myself ... I myself had no such idea. , . . 
But you see, I ca]]ed on Inin (Pointing to Bolshintsov.) and he was 
already sitting in his carriage* starting for this house. Well, I imme¬ 
diately turned right-about-lace and tame back here. 

Rakitin : Welt* you are weteqme. 

BOLSHINTSOV: X was really preparing to— 

SiiriGKLSKY (shutting him off) : The servants told us that the ladies 
and gentlemen were in the garden. . „ , At any rate, there was no one 
in the drawing-room, 

Rakitin : But didn't you meet Natalya Petrovna? 

S hpigelsk y: W hen ? 

Rakitin: Why* just now. 

Shpigelsky; No. we didn't come straight from the house, Afanasy 
Ivanovich wanted to see whether there were any mushrooms in the grove. 

Eolshintsov (perplexed) x I . * . 

Shpigelsky : Well* we know that you are a great lover of birch mush¬ 
rooms. So Natalya Petrovna has gone indoors. Well* then we may 
return. 

Bolshin tsov: Of course. 

Rakitin: But she went indoors, to call all of them to go for a walk. 
„ . . T think they were going to fly the kite. 
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SrtprcEtSKY: Oh, splendid. In such weather you must stroll about 

Rakitin: You can stay here, ... I’ll go arid tell her that \ouve 

Shpicelsky: Rut why trouble yourself? , . . Pray don t. Mikhayto 
Alexandrovich. 

Rakitin: Oh, I need to go there anyway. ... . 

Shpicelsky: Oh, well, in that case, we wont detain you. . . ■ 'Vith- 

out ceremony, you know. ... . 

Rakitin: Good-by for the moment, gentlemen. (Cons out to flic 

^SitPiGEisKv: Good-by. {To Bol 5 H:ntsov.) Well, Afanasy Ivan- 

°'b5lSHINTSOV {interrupting Aim): How did you get that idea about 
mushrooms Ignatv Ilvich? . . . I’m astonished. What mushrooms 
ShpigF-lsky : I suppose l ought to have said that my friend Afan ^ 
Ivanovich got scared, and didn’t want to come the straight road, but 

^ BoLSm nt sot' 3 : That’s the truth. . . . But all the same, mushrooms 1 
, . . | don’t know. Maybe I’m mistaken, ■ ■ - , 

Shpicelsky: You’re certainly mistaken, my friend. Here s what you 
had better reflect on* You see. you and I have come here. We ve done 
what you wished. Look out that you don t make a fizzle of *1 

Bolskintsov: But, Ignaty Ilyich, you . . . you told me tha . . , 
That is. I should like to know positively what answer . . . 

Siihgfuky: My most respected Afanasy Ivanovich,1 From your 
village to this place is at least ten miles. Every half mile at least you 
have asked me the same question three times over. . . - Isn t that cnoug 1 
for you? Now listen. I’ll humor you just this last time. Here* what 
Natalya Petrovna told me: “I . * . 

BoLSHINTSOV {nodding) : Yes. „ v T 

Shpicelsky {-with wjrofio*): Yes ...well, why ■ 

haven’t said anything to you yet. . . , **I ^ lit* acquainted with Mr 
Rolshintsov” she told me, “but he seems to me a good 5? 

other hand, I have no intention of putting pressure on Verochka, and 

so let him come to see us, and if he wins— 

BoLsiiiNTSov:“\Vms”? Did she say wins ? 

Shpicelsky: "If he wins her regard, Anna Semenovna and will 

not interpose object tons/' _ T . h * h at she 

Bolsiustsov: "Will not interpose objections ? Is that what she 

said 7 "Will not interpose objections ’' 

S„ no a«v: Oh. vK. jc. What a q«KT n.a* y» a™. We 
will not interpose objections to their happiness. 
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Bolshistsov: Hm. 

Shfigelsky; "To their happiness-" Yes, hut observe* Afanasy 
Ivanovich, what your problem is now- . * Now you need to convince 
Vera Alexandravna herself that a marriage with you will be happiness 
for her. You need to win her regard. 

Bolshi.vtsoy {blinking) : Yes p yes. Win + , * To be sure, I agree 
with you. 

Stifigelsky: You insisted that I should bring you here to-day, . , . 
Well, let's see how you will get down to work. 

BoLsmsTSOV: Get down to work? Yes, yes. I must get down to 
work; I must win her regard. Only herc p s the point, Ignaty Ilyich. 
* . * X must confess to you my single weakness, since you are my best 
friend. I desired, as you have said, to have you bring me here to-day. 

StmGiLSKY: You didn't desire it. You demanded it* You de¬ 
manded it insistently, 

Bolshintsov: Well* let's suppose so. * , + I agree with you. But 
just see here. At home I really . . - at home I was ready for everything, 
I think, but now timidity overcomes me, 

Shficelsky: But why are you timid? 

Bolsuintsov {looking at him in an embarrassed fashion) x The risk. 

Sufigelsky : Wha-at? 

Bolseixtsov: The risk. It P s a great risk. Ignaty Ilyich* I must 
confess to you that . . - 

Shficelsky ( interrupting him) : “As to your best friend/* I know, 
I know. % . , Next ? 

Bolshisttsov: Quite so. I agree with you, I must confess to you. 
Ignaty Ilyich, that I . . . that in general. I have had only slight contact 
with the female sex in general, so to speak. I confess to yon openly, 
Ignaty Ilyich* that I simply cannot imagine what you can taik about 
with a person of the female sex, and besides that* ail alone . , . espe¬ 
cially with a girl, 

Shficelsky: You surprise me! I don't know what you ean*t talk 
about with a person of the female sex. especially with a girl, and 
especially all alone. 

Eolshintsov: Yes* but you . . . consider what a difference there 
is between you and me. Now, on ihh occasion, I should like to ask 
your help. Ignaty Ilyich. They say that in these matters It is the first 
step that counts. So couldn't you tell me something to serve as an 
introduction to the conversation ? Some little word. Something pleasant, 
in the nature of a remark, for instance—and then HI go to meet them. 
After that* I'll manage it myself* somehow. 

Shficelsky: I can't tell you any little word* Afanasy Ivanovich* be- 
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cause no word will be of any use to you, . . . But I can give you some 
advice, if you wish: 

BolshintsOv: Be kind enough to do so, sir. . . . And as ior my 
gratitude , . . You know . - - 

Shpicelsky: Stop, stop! Am I driving a bargain with you? 

BOLSHth'TSOV (lowering his voice) : You may rest easy about that 
team of three horses. 

Shpicelsky: Oh, do Stop! Now you see, Afanasy Ivanovich. . . . 
Without any dispute, you are a splendid man in all respects . . . 

( BoLSHiirrsov makes a slight bow.) a man of excellent qualities. 

Bolshistsov: Oh, pray don’t! 

Shpicelsky: And, besides, 1 believe you have three hundred serfs. 

BolSHINTSOv: Three hundred and twenty. 

Shpicelsky: Not mortgaged. 

BolsHISTSOv: I am not a single kopek in debt 

Shpicelsky: Well, you see, I told you you were a most excellent 
man, and a suitor of the finest kind. Well then, you say yourself that 
you have associated little with ladies. . , *. 

Bolshjntsov (unth a sigh) ; Quite so. I might say, Ignaty Ilyich, 
that from my childhood I have avoided the female sex. 

Shpicelsky (with a sigh) : Well, there, you see. In a husband that's 
not a vice. Quite the contrary. But still in some cases—for instance, 
at the first confession of love, it's indispensable to be able to say at 
least something. . . . Isn't that so? 

BolShintsov: I quite agree with you. 

Shpicelsky: And then, possibly Vera AJexwsdrovua may think that 
you don’t feci well, and nothing more. Besides that, your figure, 
although it’s presentable in every respect, is not of the sort, you know, 
that elicits instant admiration, and that's required nowadays. 

Bolshisttsov (ttit/t u sigh ): That's required nowadays. 

Shpicelsky: At least, the girls like it. Well, and then, your 
years’ ... In a word, you and I can't hope to succeed by our per¬ 
sonal attractions. So you needn’t think about any pleasant remarks. 
That's a poor support. But you have another supiiort which is far 
more firm and dependable. That's your persona! qualities, my most 
excellent Afanasy Ivanovich, and your three hundred and twenty serts. 
In your place, I should simply say to S era Alexandra vna. . . . 

Bolsihntsov: All alone? 

Shpicelsky: Oh, all alone, by ail means.—"Vera Aiexandrovna,'' 
(By the movements of BolshINTSOV S Ups you ran see that in a whisper 
he repeats every word after Shpicelsky.) "I love you, and I ask for 
your hand. 1 am a good, simple man, of gentle disposition, and far 
from poor. With me, you will be at complete liberty. I will tty to 
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suit you in every way, anil pray make inquiries about me. Pray devote 
a little more attention to me than you have previously* and give me 
what answer you choose, and when you choose, I am ready to wail, 
and shall even regard that as a pleasure/* 

BolSHISTSOV {pronouncing aloud the last word) \ “Pleasure." Yes, 
yes, yes, . . . I agree with you. Only here's the point* Ignaty Ilyich. 
I think that you were pleased to employ the words* +p of gentle disposi¬ 
tion/® So I am a man of gentle disposition? 

Shpigelsxy: Well, aren't you a man of gentle disposition? 
Rolshintsov: Ye-e$* * , * But all the same, it seems to me . . . 
Will that be proper, Ignaty Ilyich? Wouldn't it he better to say. foi 
instance . * . ? 

SimGELSKY: For instance? 

Bolshiktsov: For instance ... for instance . . . ( After a pause,) 
However, it may do to say "of gentle disposition/® 

SriFtGEtJSKY : Oh, A fanasy Ivanovich, listen to me. The more simply 
you express yourself, the fewer ornamentations you introduce into 
your speech* the better things will go, believe me; and above all, don't 
insist, Afanasy Ivanovich, don't insist* Vera Alexandrovna is still 
very young. You may scare her. . . Give her time to consider your 
proposal thoroughly* , * , And one more point! ... I almost forgot. 
You see, you have permitted me to give you advice. * * . Sometimes 
it happens, my dear Afanasy Ivanovich, that you say “duin' d and “noo.' d 
Of course, why not? You can do it. But you know, the word “doing" 
and the word "new" are rather more usual. They arc in better usage, 
so to speak. And then, I remember once in my presence you called 
a certain hospitable landowner a "bonahiban." You remarked, “What 
a bonzhiban he \$. ,f It's a fine word, but unfortunately, it doesn't mean 
anything. You know. T myself am not any too strong in the French 
dialect, but I know that much. Avoid eloquence, and I warrant your 
success* {Looking around.) But here they are! They are all coming 
this way. {Rglshintsov is about to withdraw.) Where are you 
going? For mushrooms again? {Bqlshintsqv smiles, blushes, and 
holds his ground.) The main thing is not to be timid! 

Bolshintsov (hastily ); But Vera Alexandrovna doesn't know any¬ 
thing about it yet* 

Skpigelsky: Of course not, 

Eolshintsov : At any rate, X rely on you. (Blows his no$e r ) 
(From the left there come in Natalya Petrovna, Vera, Belyayev 
with the kite, Kolya* and following f/ion, RaKItin and Lit a vet a 
Bogdanovna. Natalya Petrovna is in high spirits.) 

Natalya Petrovna (to Bolshintsov and Shfigelsky): Oh, how 
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do you do, gentlemen! How do you do, Shpigelsky! I didn t expect 
to sec yoti to-day, but I'm always glad to see you. How do you do, 
Afanasy Ivanovich! (Bqlshintsqv botes with a certain confusion.). 

Shpigelsky {to Natalya Petrovna, indicating Bolshintsov) : You 
see, this gentleman insisted on bringing me here, 

Natalya Petrovna (fauyAintf): 1 am much obliged to him, . . . 
But do you need to be forced to come to see us? 

Shpigelsky: Not at all. But ... I left here only this morning. 

, . , Just think. , . . 

Natalya Petrovna: Oh, you have got mixed up, you have got 
mixed up, M r. Diplomat! 

Shpigelsky: It is very pleasant for me, Natalya Petrovna, to sec 
you in such a gay mood, if I observe correctly. 

Natalya Petrovna: And you think it necessary to remark on that? 

. . . But is that such a rare occurrence with me? 

Shpigelsky: Oh, no indeed. ♦ ♦ ■ But . . . 

Natalya Petrovna: M. h diplomats, you are getting more and 
more mixed up. 

Kolya (ti'/io has all this time been impatiently hovering about 
Belyayev u»d Vera) : But, mamma, when are we going to fly the kite? 

Natalya Petrovna: Whenever you please. . . , Alexey Nikolaye¬ 
vich—and you, too, Verochka—let’s go to the meadow. {Turning to 
the rest of the group.) Gentlemen, I don't think that this will be very 
interesting for you. Lizaveta Bogdanovna, and you, too, Mr, Rakitin, 
I commend to you our good friend, Afanasy Ivanovich. 

Rakitin : But why' do you think, Natalya Petrovna, that we shall 
not be interested? 

Natalya Petrovna: You are clever people. . . , This may seem 
to you a silly frolic. , , . However, as you wish. \\ e won t hinder 
you from following us. ... (To Belyayev and \erochna.) Come 
on! (Natalya Petrovna, Vera, Belyayev and Kolya go out on 
the right.) 

Shpigelsky (looking tenth a certain amazement at Rakitin. To 
BolshintsoV): My good friend, Afanasy Ivanovich, offer your arm 
to Lizaveta Bogdanovna. 

Bolshin TSOV (hastily) : With great pleasure. . . . (Takes Lizaveta 
Bogdanovna's ortn.) 

Shpigelsky (to Rakitin): And you and 1 will go together, if you 
will allow me, Mikhaylo Alexandrovich. (Takes his arm.) You see 
how they are running down the path by the trees. Come on, let 5 see 
how they fly the kite, even if we are clever people. . . . Afanasy 
Ivanovich, won't you go in front? 
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Bolshintsov (to Lizaveta Bogdanovna, as they walk off } ; To-day 
... the weather . . . is . . . quite pleasant . . . one may say, 

Lizaveta Bogdanovna (caquettishly ): Oh, very 1 

Shpigelsky (to Rakitin) : But I need to talk over something' with 
you, Mikhaylo Alexandrovich. , . . (Rakitin suddenly laughs.) 
What are you laughing at? 

Rakitin: Oh , . . nothing! ... It amuses me that we’ve fallen 
into the rear guard. 

Shpigelsky: The vanguard may very easily, you know, become the 
rear guard. . , . Everything depends on a change of direction. (They 
all go off oh the right.) 


ACT III 

The same setting as in Act L From the hall door Rakitin and 
Shpicelsky come in. 

Shpicelsky: Well, then, Mikhaylo Alexandrovich, help me out, if 
you please. 

Rakitin: But how can T help you, Ignaty Ilyich? 

Shfigelsky; How? Just consider. Just understand my situation, 
Mikhaylo Alexandrovich. I am really only a third party in this matter, 
of course. I may say that I acted merely from a desire to be of 
service. . . . My kind heart will be my ruin yeti 

Rakitin (laughing): Well, your ruin is still a long way off, 

Shpicelsky (<r/,fo laughing) ; Can’t tell about that yet, but my posi¬ 
tion is certainly embarrassing. ! brought Bolshintsov here according 
to Natalya Petrovna's desire, and I informed him of her answer, with 
her permission. And now, on one side, they look askance at me,' as if 
I had done something silly, and on the other hand, Bolshintsov won’t 
give me any rest. They avoid him, and won’t talk to me. 

Rakitin: Why did you want to take up this matter, Ignaty Ilyich? 
You see, just between ourselves, Bolshintsov is simply stupid. 

Shpicelsky: ''Between ourselves," you say I What news you are 
giving me! How long is it since only clever people have been getting 
married? You can ruin the business of fools in everything else, but 
you ought not to do so in the marrying line. You say, I took up this 
affair. . . . Not at all. This is how the matter came about. My f riend 
asked me to put in a word for him. Well, should I have refused him? 
I am a kind man. I don’t know how to refuse. I carried out my 
friend’s commission, and they replied: "We thank you humbly Don’t 
trouble about the matter any more.” I understood, and I didn’t trouble 
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them any more. Then, all of a sudden, they made a proposal to me 
themselves* and urged me, so to speak. + * * I submitted, and now 
they are discontented with me. How am I to blame in this? 

Rakitin: Who ever said that you were to blame? ... I am sur¬ 
prised at just one thing: Why arc you taking so much trouble? 

SmhorLSkv: Why? , . . Why? The man won't give me any rest 

Rakitin: Oh, don't say that! * , + 

Shpigelsky: And* besides, he is my old, old friend, 

Rakitin (with a distrustful smile) : Well, that's different. 

Shpigelsky (also smiling) : However, I won h t dissemble to you. . . _ 
Nobody can deceive you. Weil, yes ... he promised me. My side 
horse has gone lame, and so he promised me— 

Rakitin 1 Another side horse? 

Shpigelsky: No, I must confess* a whole team of three. 

Rakhtn: You ought to have said that long ago! 

Shpigelsky (with animation): But please don't think ... I 
wouldn't have agreed on any consideration to mediate in such a matter — 
that is completely against my nature — (Rakitin irai/cr.) if I did not 
know Eolshintsov as the most honorable of men. . . . However, even 
now, I am anxious for only one thing: let them give me a decisive 
answer, yes or no. 

Rakitin: Has the matter reached that point? 

Shpigelsky: How can you imagine that? > < . I am not talking 
about marriage, but about permission to make visits here. „ , + 

Rakitin: But who can forbid that? 

Shpigelsky: Forbid it* you say! Of course, for any other person. 

. . . But Bolshintsov is a timid man, an innocent souk straight from the 
Golden Age of Astrsea. He is almost like a baby sucking his thumb. 
* . + He has little self-confidence. He needs to be encouraged a bit. 
Besides that, his intentions are the most honorable, 

Rakitin: And his horses are good? 

Shfigelsky: And his horses are good, (Takes snuff and offers the 
snuff box to Rakitin.) Will you have some? 

Rakitin : No, 1 thank you, 

Shpigelsky : That's the way it is t Mikhaylo Alexandrovich. I don h t 
want to deceive you, you see, and what's the use? The whole matter 
is as clear as a bell. A man of honorable principles, and a man of 
property, of gentle disposition • * . if he suits, all right. IE he doesn't 
suit, then tell him so. 

Rakitin: All that's fine, I suppose* hut how do I come in? I really 
don't see how / can help you* 

Shfigelsky: Oh, Mikhaylo .Alexandrovich, don't I know that Natalya 
Petrovna esteems you highly, and even sometimes takes your advice. 
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* * ■ Really, Mikhaylo Alexandrovich, (Putting his arm around him.) 
be my friend. Put in a word for me. 

Raktjtn; And do you think he is a good husband for Verochka? 

Shpicelsky (assinning a serious ciV) : I am convinced of it. You 
don t believe it. . . * Well, you'll sec. In the marrying game, as you 
knmy yourself, the principal thing is a solid character, and there is 
nothing solidcr than Bolshintsov. (Looking around.) But I think 
that here comes Natalya Petrovna herself. . . . My friend, my father 
my benefactor ! Tivo roans as side horses, and a dark brown for the 
center! Will you make efforts? 

Rakitin (smiling) : Well, all right, all right. 

S11 pic els K y : See to it 1 I rely on you, (Takes refuge in the hall.) 

Rakjtin (gazing after him) \ What an intriguer that doctor is' 
\ era . , , and Bolshintsov! . . . And yet why not ? There are worse 
marriages than that. I’ll fulfill his commission, and what follows is 
none of my affair, (He turns around. Natalya Petrovna comes in 
from the study and stops when she sees him.) 

Natalya Petrovna (indecisively): Is that ... you? ... I 
thought you were in the garden. 

Rakitin : You seem displeased. 

Natalya Petrovna (interrupting him ) : Oh, don't say that! (Com- 
mg to the front of the stage.) Are you alone here? 

Rakitin : Shpigdsky has just left. 

Natalya Petrovna (slightly frowning): Oh, that district Talley- 
here? ’ " ^ *“ ** t0 )OU? Ia he stil1 hanging around 

Rakitin : That district Talleyrand, as you call him, is evidently not 
in favor with you to-day, . , But I think that yesterday 

\atalva Petrovna: He is ridiculous. He is amusing, to be sure, 
but , . . but hedoesn t mind his own business-That's unpleas- 

InLriu^ Asides, with all his servility, he is very insolent and 
importunate. . . , He is a great cyme. 

Rakitin (approaching her ): Yesterday you did not speak of him 
in any Mich tane. 

.’Sf'i.T"”' Possib,y - (K ™ s » «= 

Rakitin : He was telling me,., about Bolshintsov. 

Natalya I etrovna : Oh? About that stupid man? 

Rakitin: Yesterday you spoke differently of him too 

Natalya Petrovna (with a forced smile) : Yesterday isn't to-day 

Natalya'Pehro'v'na Z '** ' , Eut ** different 

NATALYA Petrovna (lowering her eyes) : How so? 

Rakitin: For me, to-day is the same as yesterday. 
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Natalya Petrovna (extending her hand to him ) : I understand your 
reproach, but you are mistaken. Yesterday, I should not have con¬ 
fessed that you had any cause to blame me. (Rakitin i'j about to 
stop her .) Do not reply to me. I know, and you know, what I mean. 

. , . And to-day I confess it. To-day I have thought over many 
things. . . , Believe me, Michel, whatever stupid thoughts may occupy 
me, whatever I may say, whatever I may do, I rely on no one so much 
as on you. (Lowering her ■voice,') I do not love . . . any one as I 
love you. . . . (After a short pause,) Do you not believe me? 

Rakitin: I believe you. but to-day you seem sad, . , ■ What’s the 
matter with you? 

Natalya Petrovna (not listening to him, continues): Only, I have 
become convinced of one thing, Rakitin. I cannot answer lor myself 
on any occasion, and I can vouch for nothing. Often we do not 
understand our own past, and how can we answer for the future? 
You cannot put chains on the future. 

Rakitin: That's true, 

Natalya Petrovna ( after a long silence) : Listen, I want to be 
frank with you. Perhaps I shall slightly wound you . . . but I know 
that my reticence would wound you still more. I confess to you, 
M ichcl: that young student— that Belyayev— has produced a rather 
strong impression upon me, 

Rakitin (fit a low voice) : I knew it, 

Natalya Petrovna: Oh, you noticed it? Long ago? 

Rakitin: Only yesterday. 

Natalya Petrovna : Ah I 

Rakitin: The day before yesterday, you remember, 1 was talking 
to you about the change that had occurred in you. . . . At that time I 
did not yet know to what to ascribe it. But yesterday, after our con¬ 
versation . . . and out there in the meadow , . . it you could have seen 
yourself I I did not recognize you. You seemed to have become another 
woman. You laughed, you skipped, you frolicked like a little girl. 
Your eyes glittered, your cheeks glowed—and with what trustful 
curiosity, with what joyous attention you gazed at him, how you smiled! 
(Glancing at her.) And even now your face lights up at the mere 
recollection, {fie turns away.) 

Natalya Petrovna : No, Rakitin, for the Lord’s sake, do not turn 
away from me. . . . Listen: why exaggerate? This man has infected 
me 'with his youth—that’s all. I myself was never young, Michel. 
Never from my childhood until now. . . . You know my whole life. 

, All this was so unwonted that it went to mv head likp wine, but 
I know it will pass away just as quickly as it came. - . . It’s hardly 
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worth speaking of* (After a pause.) Only do not turn away from me 
Do not withdraw your hand from me. . . . Help me I 

Rakitin (in a low voice ) : Help you? . , , A cruel word! (Aloud ) 
You do not know, yourself, Natalya Petrovna, what is occurring within 
you. You are convinced that it is not worth talking of, and yet you 
ask for help. . . . Evidently you feel that you need it 1 

Natalya Petxovna: That is-1 , . , f appea] to you ^ a 

friend. 

Rakitin (bitterly) : Yes ... I am ready to justify your confidence 
- . . But permit me to collect myself a bit. 

Natalya Petrovna: Collect yourself? But are you threatened by 
any * * . unpleasantness? lies anything changed? 

Rakitin ( bitterly ) : Ob F no! Everything is as formerly. 

Natalya Petrovna: Well, what are you thinking of* Michel? It's 
impossible that you can suppose . „ T ? 

Rakitin: I don't suppose anything. 

Natalya Petrovna: Its impossible that you so despise me that— 
Rakitin; Stop, for the Lord’s sake. We had better talk about 
tfolshintsov. The doctor expects an answer with regard to Verochka 
you know* 

Natalya Petrovna (gloomily) : You are angrv with me, 

Rakitin : I ? Oh, no! But I am sorry for you. 

Natalya Petrovna: Well, that is genuinely irritating. Michel, 
aren t yon ashamed ? (Rakitin is silent. She shrugs her shoulders 
and continues mth imtaHou.) You say the doctor expects an answer? 
But who asked him to meddle? 

Rakitin : He assured me that you did yourself 

at 2 ATA w l P ™ VN ^ J <*»«•"*** A**); Perhaps, perhaps. 

Although I think I said nothing positive to him. * . . Besides^ I mav 

do^Tt 2 t *"' C 5w S ', i A ” d , r ' m -^ aA Heave,,!_* hlt diffaranca 
docs it make? Shpigelsky interests himself in affairs of every sort 

and m that trade he ought not to succeed every time. ' 

Rakitin ; He only desires to know what answer 

P ™^ ^ hatansvver? . . ( A ft„ ‘a p attse ) Michel, 
stop! Give me your hand* Why this indifferent glance this cold 
courtesy t . . How am I to blame? Just think. is all this my fad“ 

heSe » ^ ^ hOPeS T°i F tting SOme *** advice. I did not 

And L 1 r ^ * hink ° f with you, 

Tr ‘ ' ‘ l L* 35 * ron£ t0 ** 50 open with you, . . . 

It would never have entered your head. You suspected nothing. You 

deceived me. And now, the Lord knows what vou think 
Rakitin:!? The idea? J 

Nataly. Pitovka: Give ma your h M d. iots M 
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She continues with a somewhat offended air.) Do you turn away from 
me for good and all? Look out, it will be 50 much the worse for -you 
However. I don't blame you- (Bitterly,) You are jealous!' 

Aa kitin': I have no right to be jealous, Natal va Petrovna. 

What an ideal 

Natalya Petrovna (after a pause) : As you wish. And as for 
Bolshmtsov, I have not yet spoken to Veroehka. 

RAKirrN: I can send her to you directly'. 

Natalya Petrovna : Why directly ? . . . However, as vou choose. 

Rakitih (going towards the door of the study) : Then will you 
have me send her? 

Natalya Petrovna: Michel, for the last time! ... You have just 
told me that you are sorry for me. . , . So, are you sorry for me? Is 
it possible that . . . ? 

Rakitin ( coldly ) : Shall I send her? 

Natalya Petrovna (with vexation) : Yes! (Raxitin goes into the 
study. Natalya Petrovna for some time remains motionless. She 
sits down, takes a book from the table, opens it, and drops it in her 
lap.) And that man! What does this mean? He I . . a And he 
And yet I relied on him. And Arkady? I didn't even remember 
him! (Straightening up.) I sec it's time to stop all this. (Vera 
comes in from the study.) Yes, it’s time. 

Vera (timidly ): You asked for me, Natalya Petrovna? 

Natalya Petrovna (looking around quickly) : Ah, Veroehka! Yes 
I asked for you. 

Y'era (coming up to her) : Are you well? 

Natalya Petrovna: Yes. Why do you ask? 

Vera: It seemed to me . . , 

Natalya Petrovna: No, I’m all right. I’m a Httle heated. . . . 
That s all. Sit down. (Vera sits down.) Listen, Vera, you aren’t 
busy with anything at present ? 

Vera: No, 

Natalya Petrovna: I ask you because I need to talk with you . . , 
to talk seriously. Now, you see, my darling, hitherto you have seemed 
a mere child, but now you are seventeen. You arc clever. ... it’s 
time for you to be thinking of your future. You know I love you as 
a daughter. My house will always be your house. . , . But, all the 
same, m the eyes of other people, you are an orphan, you are not rich. 
In the course of time you may grow tired of living constantly with 
people not your own. Listen, should you like to be a housewi fe, mistress 
of your own house ? 

Vkra (slowly) : I don’t understand you, Natalya Petrovna. 

Natalya Petrovna (after a pause ); I am asked for your hand. 
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{Vera with amattmeni looks at Natalya Petrovna-) You dicing 
expect that? I confess that I myself find it rather strange. You are 
still so young. * , * I need not tell you that I have no intention of 
putting pressure upon you. * . . In my opinion, it is still early for you 
to marry. I only thought it my duty to inform you. . . . (Vera 
suddenly covers her face with her hands.) Vera T what docs this mean : 
You are weeping. [Takes her by the hand.) You are trembling all 
over? , . . . Is it passible that you are afraid of me, Vera? 

Vera (in a choking voice ): I am in your power, Natalya Petrovna, 

Natalya Petrovna (removing Vera's hands from her face ) : Vera, 
aren't you ashamed to weep? Aren't you ashamed to say that you are 
in my power? Who do you take me for? I am speaking to you as to 
a daughter, and you + * * (Vera kisses her hands.) So? Are you in 
my power ? Then please laugh right off, * , , I command you to. + . + 
{Vera smiles through her tears.) That's the way. (Natalya 
Petrovna embraces her with one arm , and draws her to Vera, 

my child, behave toward me as you would toward your mother, or, no, 
rather imagine that I am your older sister. And now* let's talk together 
about all these marvelous things. * . . Will you? 

Vera : I am, ready. 

Natalya Petrovna: Well, then, listen, . * * Move up nearer. 
That's the way. In the first place, since you are my sister, let's suppose 
that I need not assure you that you are here at home. Such eyes are 
always at home. Therefore, it ought not to enter your head that you 
can be a burden to anybody in the world, and that they want to get rid 
of you. * . * Do you hear? But now, one fine day your sister comes 
to you and says, "‘Just imagine, Vera, they are making proposals for 
you/ 1 Well, what will you reply to that? That you are still very 
young, that you don't even think of marriage? 

Vera: Yes, madam. 

Natalya Petrovna : Don't say, "Yes, madam/ 1 Do sisters say. “Yes, 
madam” to eanh other? 

Vera (ratafee); Well, yes, 

Natalya Petrovna: Your sister agrees with you. They refuse 
the suitor and the matter is over. But if the suitor is a good man with 
property H if he is ready to wait, if he merely asks permission to see you 
occasionally in the hope that in time you will like him , . - 

Vera : And who is this suitor? 

Natalya Petrovna: Oh, you are curious. You don't guess ? 

Vera: Nq + 

Natalya Petrovna; You have seen him to-day, (Vera blushes all 
over.) To be sure, he isn't very handsome, and not very young. . * . 
Bolshintsov. 
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Vera : A fanasy Ivanovich ? 

Natalya Petrovs a: Yes, Afanasy Ivanovich. 

Vera (bobs for some lime at Natalya Petrovna. She suddenly 
begins to laugh and then stops.) You aren't joking? 

Natalya Petrovna (smdtng) : No. . . , But ] ‘see that Bolshintsov 
has no further business here. If you had wept at his name, he might 
still have hopes, but you laugh. There's only one thing left for him, 
to go home, and the Lord help him! 

Vera : Excuse me-But I really never expected . , , At his 

age g do men still many? 

Natalya Petrovna : What do you think? How old is he? He 
isn't fifty yet. He is in the very prime of life, 

\ era : Perhaps , , . but he has such a queer face, 

Natalya Petrovna : Well, we won't speak of him any more. He is 
dead and buried, ... Let him stay sol However, this much is plain. 
A girl of your age cannot like a man such as Bolshintsov. . . , All of 
you want to marry for love, and not from interested motives. Is that 
not true? 

\ e&a; NataJya Petrovna, * . „ did you not yourself marry 

Arkady Seidell for love? 

Natalya Petrovna {after a pause): Of course I married him for 
love. {After another pause, and clasping Vera's hands.) But Vera 
... I just called you a little girl . . . but little girls are right, (Vera 
lowers her eyes.) Well, then, the matter is decided, Bolshintsov is 
dismissed, I must confess 1 myself should not greatly enjoy seeing 
his puffy old countenance alongside your fresh little face, although, 
after all, he is a very good man. So you see now how wrong it was 
of you to be afraid of me. How quickly everything was settled! , , 
{With a reproach.) Really, you have behaved with me as if I were 
your benefactress! You know how I hate that word, 

Vera {embracing her): Pardon me, Natalya Petrovna. 

Natalya Petrovna : That's right! You are really not afraid of me? 

Vera: No, I love you. I am not afraid of you, 

Natalya Petrovna : Well, thank you. So now we are great friends, 
and hide nothing from each other, Well, what if I were to ask you: 
"Verochka, whisper to me; Do you refuse, then, to marry Bolshintsov 
merely because he is very much older than you, and not at all good- 
looking?" 

Vera: Well, isn't that enough, Natalya Petrovna? 

Natalya Petrovna: I don't dispute it, but isn’t there any other 
reason? 

Vera: 1 don’t know him at all. 

Natalya Petrovna : Quite true, but you do not answer my question. 
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Veha: There is no other reason. 

Natalya Petrovna: Really? In that case, I should advise you to 
reflect a bit more. I know that it is hard to fall in love with Bol- 
shintsov . . , but I repeat to you, he is a good man. Now. if you 
had fallen in Jove with some other man . . . well, then matters would 
be different. But your heart is still silent, is it not? 

Vera (timidly) : What? 

Natalya Petrovna : You do not yet Jove any one? 

Vera : I Jove you . . . and Kolya. I also love Anna Semenovna. 

Natalya Petrovna : No, I am not talking about that kind of love; 
you don’t understand me, . , . For instance, of the various young men 
whom you may have met in our house, or when visiting, is it possible 
that you do not care for a single one? 

Vera : No, I like several of them, but . . . 

Natalya Petrovna: For instance, I noticed that at the evening party 
at the Krinitsyns', you danced three times with that tall officer. . . . 
"What's his name? 

Vera: With an officer? 

Natalya Petrovna : Yes, he has a large mustache, 

Vera : Oh. that man ? No, I don’t care for him. 

Natalya Petrovna: Well, how about Shalansky? 

Vera : Shalanslty is a good man, but he ... I think he has no use 
for me. 

Natalya Petrovna: Why so? 

Veba : He ... He seems to think more of Liza Velsky. 

Natalya Petrovna {glancing at for): . , , Ah, you noticed that? 
{After a pause.) Well, Ralddn? 

Vera: I am very fond of Mikhaylo Alexandrovich. . . , 

Natalya Petrovna : Yes. as a brother. Well, how about Belyayev? 

Vera {blushing) : Alexey Nikolayevich? I like Alexey Nikolayevich, 

Natalya Petrovna {observing Vera) : Yes, he is a good man, only 
he is so shy with every one. 

Vera {artlessly ): No ... be is not shy with me. 

Natalya Petrovna: Ah! 

Vera : He talks with me. Perhaps the reason why you think that, 
is that he ... he is afraid of you. He has not yet learned to know you. 

Natalya Petrovna : But how do you know that he is afraid of me? 

Vera : He told me so. 

Natalya Petrovna: Ah, he told you so? ... So he is franker 
with you than with other people? 

Vera: I don't know how he behaves towards others, but with me 
, . . perhaps because we are both orphans. . . . And besides, in his 
eyes, I am a child, 
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Natalya Petrovna: You think so? I also like him very much. 
Probably he has a very kind heart. 

Vera: Oh, awfully kind! If you only knew! . . . Everybody in the 
house likes him. He is so friendly. He talks to everybody. He is 
ready to help everybody. Day before yesterday he carried a poor old 

woman m his arms from the road to the hospital_Once he picked 

a flower for me from such a steep ravine that I just shut my eyes for 
fear he ought falJ and hurt himsdf, but he's so very active! You 
yourself, yesterday, in the meadow, could see how active he was. 

Natalya Petrovna r Yes, that is true, 

V era : Do you remember when he was running after the kite, what 
a broad ditch he jumped across? But that was nothing for him. 

i atalya Petrovna; And, really, did he pick a flower for you from 
a dangerous place? Evidently he loves you, 

Veea (after a pause) : And he is always gay, always in good spirits. 

Natalya Petrovna: Welt, that seems strange 1 Why in my pres¬ 
ence is he—? 1 


Vera {interrupting her ); But I tell you that he doesn’t know you 
J ust wait, I II tell him. I’ll tell him that he needn't he afraid of you- 
isn t that true?—that you are so kind, 

Natalya Petrovna (with a farced laugh) : Thanks. 

Vera. Wait, youII see. , , , And he takes my advice, in spite of 
my being younger than he. 

Natalya Petrovna; I didn’t know that you and he were such 
friends. ... But look out, Vera* be cautious. Of course he is a 
splendid young man . . , but you know at your age ... this isn’t 
proper. People may gossip. I reminded you of this yesterday—do 
you remember?—in the garden. (Vera lowers her eyes.) On the 
other hand, I do not wish to hinder your inclinations, I have too much 
confidence in you and in him, . . . But all the same, do not be angry 
with me, my darling, for my straitlaced ways. This is what old people 
like me arc for—to bore young people with advice. With advice and 
instruction. However, I am wrong in saying all this. It is true, is it 
not, you like him—and nothing more? 

Vera (timidly raising her eyes ) : He . . , 

Natalya Petrovna : Now you are looking at me again as you did 
before. Is that the way to look at a sister? listen, Verochka, bend 
down to me. . . . (Caressing her.) Well, if your sister, your real 
sister, were to ask you in a whisper, ‘‘Verochka, do you really love no 
one. arc you Sure?” What should you answer her? (Vera looks in 
perplexity at Natalya P&taovna.) These eyes wish to tell me some¬ 
thing. . . . (Vera suddenly presses her face against the bosom of 
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Natalya Petrovna. Natalya Petrovna turns pale, and after a 
pause continues,) Do you love him? Tell me, do you love him? 

Veka fiifff raising her head) : Oh, I don't know myself what is the 
matter with me. 

Natalya Petrovna; Poor little girl! You are m love, (Veka 
presses still closer to the bosom of Natalya Petrovna.) You are in 
love. . . . And he, what about him, Veia? 

Vera (still not raising her head ): Why do you ask me? ... I 
don't know. . „ . Maybe. * * * I don't know'. ... I don't know, + + , 
(Natalya Petrovna trembles and remains motionless. Vera raises 
her head and suddenly notices a change on Natalya Petrovna's face.) 
Natalya Petrovna, what is the matter with you? 

Natalya Petrovna (coming to herself) : Nothing is the matter with 
me. Why do you ask? Nothing at aih 

Vera: You are so pale, Natalya Petrovna. + * , What is the matter 
with you? Permit me. 111 ring. (She rises.) 

Natalya Petrovna: No, no, don't ring. * * . It's nothing. , . It 
will pass. There, it's past, already. 

Vera : Permit me at least to call somebody, 

Natalya Petrovna: No indeed, I . . . I . . . want to be left 
alone. Leave me. Do you hear? We'U have a talk later. Go away. 

Vera: You are not angry with me, Natalya Petrovna? 

Natalya Petrovna: I? What for? Not at all* On the contrary, 
I am grateful to you for your confidence. . . . Only leave me, please, 
now. (Vera tries to take her hand , but Natalya Petrovna turns 
rawy, of if she did not notice Vera's movement.) 

Vera (with tears in her eyes ) : Natalya Petrovna! 

Natalya Petrovna : Leave me, I beg of you. (Vera slowly goes 
off to the study. Natalya Petrovna remains atone for some time, 
motionless *) Now everything is clear to me. . . . These children love 
each other. (She stops and passes her hand over her facer) Well, 
so much the better. God grant them happiness! (Laughing,) And 
I ■ * ♦ I might have thought . * , (She stops again ) She blurted it 
out very quickly, * . « I confess I never suspected. „ * * I confess this 
news overwhelmed me. * . * But just wait. It isn't all over yet. Good 
Heavens, what am I saying? What is the matter with me? I don't 
recognize myself. What have I come to? (After a pattse.) What 
am I doing? I am trying to marry a poor little girl . . + to an old 
man! ... I send the doctor as a messenger. + + „ He guesses what 
is up and hints at it. * * . Arkady . . . Raldtin . * , and I . . „ (She 
trembles and suddenly raises her head.) But what does this mean, 
really? Am I jealous of Vera? Am I ... am I in low with him? 
(After a pause.) And do you still doubt it? You are in love, unhappy 
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woman! How this happened, I do not know. It is as if I had been 
given person. . , Suddenly all is crushed, shattered, swept away 

™ « afeud of me. VwTd« 

are for me. . . . Uliat use ha, he (or such a crealurc as I? ]| e £j 
young, and she ls young. And I ? (Bitterly.) How can he appreciate 

dever ^ ° h ' W 1 S that 

aever man And Arkady, my kind, trustful Arkady! My Cod' 

™JSi JJ“ wh kl!l me! ( f ses - } ReaJIy> h Seems to ™ Sti 

am gou,g mad. Why exaggerate? Well, yes, I am overwhelmed 

f * Jf * r T th]ne . t0 . n,e - Thls is ,he first time that I . . . Yes, the 
tir^t time I am m love now for the first time! (Sftr jit s down 

yin ) He must go away. Yes, and Rakitin, too. Its time To? 
me to come to my senses. I have permitted myself to take one step 

iTf/rh r^T 3 ' m . i,a P( ,c " ed - Here 's what I have come to. And whS 
is it that I like in him? (Meditates,) So here it is that fri^htf 1 

emotion. . . Arkady! Yes, I will run to his embrace ’ ftm 

& t0 A J °r; * ***> to save me—-he” . and Z^Z 

Bn faT ****&? to ™> and must remain strangers, 

mi V r !’ ■ I* P ° 5SlWe - - ■ ,B !t possible there is no other means > 

islllehn Vh 'S 0 " 17 3 ChiId ‘ She may have ^ mistaken. This 
is all childishness, after all_Why did I M w \u \ '„ 

expiation With him myself. I wilt ask him . . . (With a reproach') 

a j L p 0 /? 13 SSl l ] have hope? 00 y° u still desire to have hope? 

^uL 1 ,,V”‘T ^ Cod ’ d ° nM '« ™ *»!** mvJn 

* ** ■—»- 

RA 7 S !? 10 N A TAL ' A Petbw ^) ■ Natalya Petrovna! 
bel» M „ her nnd Petto ™f **'* l “ PI *” Kl 

, ]& 

J™£*™** <**«t: I ™ we]]. ... Ho* did ,he 

yourtelf™ : N °' X?afaJya Pctr0VTia ' i' 0a not well. Just look at 

WW T h LYA PKTR °r^ : WcI1 ’ ma > ,be - ■ * ■ Sut what’s that to you’ 

U hat do you want ? Why did you come here ? * ' 

I fult °f feelin S) : I’U tell you why I came here 

,. h e ,K E y° ur forgiveness. A half-hour ago I was un- 

^akably stupid and harsh to you-Forgive me! You see Natali 

Petrovna, however modest may be the desires and . . . and the hoTS 
of a man. It JS hard for him not to lose control of himself tor a 
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moment, when they suddenly spring tip within him; but I now have 
come to myself- I understand my position, and my fault, and I wish 
for only one thing, your forgiveness. (He sits doom quietly beside 
her.) Look at me. . . . Pray do not turn away from me. Before 
you is your former Rakitin, your friend, a man who demands nothing 
but the permission to serve as a support, to use your own words. . , . 
Do not deprive me of your confidence—let me serve you—and forget 
that nni v on a time I . . . Forget everything that may have offended 
you. 

Natalya Petrovna (who has been looking fixedly at the floor alt 
this rime); Yes, yes. (Stopping, ) Oh, pardon me, Rakitin 1 I did not 
hear anything of what you were saying to me. 

Rakitin (sadly): I was saying , ,. . I was begging your forgiveness, 
Natalya Petrovna. I was asking you whether yon would permit me 
to remain your friend. 

Natalya Petrovna (slovdy turning toward him, and putting both 
her hand* on his shoulders) : Tell me, Rakitin, what is the matter 
with me ? 

Rakitin (after a pause) - You are in love- 

Natalya Petrovna (slowly repeating after him) : I am in love, * . . 
But this is madness, RakitirL This is impossible. Can it happen so 
suddenly? You say I am in love. (She becomes silent .} 

Rakitin: Yes s you are in love, poor woman. - - , Do not deceive 
yourself. 

Natalya Petrovna (without baking at him) i What is there left 
for me to do now ? 

Rakitin: I am ready to tell you, Natalya Petrovna, if you will 
promise me— 

Natalya Petrovna (interrupting him* and still not looking at him) t 
You know that that little girl, Vera, loves him. a * * They are in love 
with each other. 

Rakitin: In that case, there is one further reason— 

Natalya Petrovna (again interrupting him) : I long ago suspected 
this, but just now she confessed the whole story to me , , * just now. 

Rakitin {in a low voice, as if to himself) t Poor woman! 

Natalya Petrovna (passing her hand over her face) : Well, at all 
events , . . it is time for me to come to my senses. I think you wish to 
say something to me. . * . Advise me, for God's sake, Rakitin, what I 
should do, 

Rakitin: 1 am ready to advise you, Natalya Petrovna, but under one 
condition. 

Natalya Petrovna: Tell me what it is. 

Rakitin : Promise me that you will not suspect my intentions. Tell 
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me that ytsu believe in my disinterested desire to aid you. And you 
must aid me also. Your confidence will give me strength. Otherwise, 
you had better permit me to be silent, 

Natalva Petrovna; Speak. Speak. 

Rakitin: You do not doubt me! 

Natalya Petrovna: Speak. 

Rakjtin ■ Well, then, listen. He must go away, (Natalya 
Petrovna looks at him in silence.) Yes, he must go away, I will not 
speak to you of your husband . . . of your duty. From me these words 
♦ . * would be out of place. . . . But these children love each other. 
You yourself told me that just now. Then imagine yourself now as 
standing between them. * * - You will perish! 

Nat alva Petrovna : He must go away. - * * (After a pause.) And 
you ? You witl remain ? 

Rakitin (confused) : I? . . , I? f . * (After a pause.) 1 too must 
go away. For your peace, for your happiness, for the happiness of 
Verochka, both he . * * and I . * . we both must go away forever. 

Natalya Petrovna : Rakitin . s . X have sunk so tow that I ... I 
was almost ready to marry that poor little girl, an orphan, entrusted to 
me by my mother * , ( to marry her to a stupid, ridiculous old maul 
. , . I did not have the courage Rakitin; the words died on my lips 
when she laughed, in reply to my proposal. . * . But I made a con¬ 
spiracy with that doctor. 1 permitted him to smile in a knowing way, 
I endured those smiles, those courtesies of his f his hints- . * - 0h f I fed 
that I am on the edge of an abyss! Save me I 

Rakitin; Natalya Petrovna, you see that I was right - . . (She is 
silent* He hastily continues.) He must go away. * . * We must both 
go away. . . . There is no other salvation. 

Natalya Petrovna (wrarfly) : But what shall I live lor after that? 

Rakitin: Good heavens! Has it come to this? . . . Natalya Pe¬ 
trovna, you will recover r believe me. + , .This will all pass off. How 
can you ask what you will live for? 

Natalya Petrovna: Yes, yes, what shall I live for when every one 
is deserting me? 

Rakitin: But . . . your family . . , (Natalya Petrovna lowers 
her eyes.) Listen. If you wish, after his departure I can remain for 
a few days more . - . in order to . . . 

Natalya Petrovna (gloomily): Ah ! I understand you. You count 
on habit on our former friendship. . * - You hope that I shall come 
to my sensed that I shall return to you, do you not? I understand you 

Rakitin (blushing) 1 Natalya Petrovna! Why do you insult me? 

Natalya Petrovna (bitterly): 1 understand you, , . . But you de¬ 
ceive yourself. 
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Rakitin : What? After your promises? After what I have done 
for you, for you alone, for your happiness, and finally, for your position 
in the world? 

Natalya Petrovna: Ah, is it long since you have taken such care 
of it? Why have you never spoken to me of that subject before? 

Rakitin (rising) : Natalya Petrovna* I shall leave here to-day—at 
once. And you wifi never see me again* (is admit to go.) 

Natalya Petrovna (stretching out her hands to him) : Michel* 
forgive me. I do not know myself what I am saying, ... You see 
what a position I am in. Forgive me! 

Rakitin (quickly returning to her and taking her hands) : Natalya 
Petrovna! * * * 

Nataly a Petrovna: Ah p Michel, I cannot tell you what torment I 
suffer! (Leans on his shoulder and presses her handkerchief to her 
eyes.) Help me! Without you I shall perish! 

(sit this moment the door of the halt opens, and Islayey Anna 
Semenovna came in ) 

Islayev (in a hud voice): I have also been of the opinion . . * (He 
stops in amazement at the sight of Rakitin and Natalya Petrovna. 
Natalya Petrovna looks around and quickly walks out into the study. 
Rakitin does not stir f but is e.rtremely abashed ,) 

Islayev (to Rakitin) : What does this mean? What sort of scene 
is this? 

Rakitin: Oh! . . . Nothing, , . . This + * * 

Islayev: Is Natalya Petrovna ill? 

Rakitin: No. . . . But + * * 

Islayev: Rut why should she run put so suddenly? What were you 
talking about together ? She seemed to be weeping. * * * You were 
comforting her* „ . * What does this mean? 

Rakitin: Nothing at all. 

Anna Semenovna: Let me ask you why this is nothing at all. 
Mi 6-hay lo Alexandrovich ? (After a pause. ) III go and see. (h about 
to go into the study,) 

Rakitin (stopping her) : No, you had better leave her in peace, now ■ 
I beg of you, 

Islayev : Rut what does all this mean? Tell me, pray! 

Rakitin: Nothing, I swear to you. Listen, I promise you both that 
I will explain everything this very day. I give you my word. But 
just now, please, if you have confidence in me* do not ask me anything, 
and do not trouble Natalya Petrovna. 

Islayev: All right. . . , Only this is surprising. This is not like 
Natasha. This is something unusual. 
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Anna Semenovna: Above all. what could make Natasha weep, and 
why did she go out? .. . . Are we strangers? 

Rakitin: What are you saying? Haw can you!— But listen: I 
must confess* we had not finished our conversation. ... I must ask 
you . - . both of you , , . to leave us alone for a little while. 

IsLayev : Well, well! So you had a secret ? 

Rakitin: A secret. . . . But you will learn it. 

Islayev (after meditation): Conte on, mamma! . * * Let's leave 
them. Let them finish their mysterious conversation. 

Anna Semenovna: But . + 4 

Islayev ’ Come on, come on [ You have heard him promise to explain 
everything. 

Rakitin : You may rest at peace. 

Islayev (coldly) : Oh, I am perfectly at peace! (To Anna Semen¬ 
ovna.) Come on, (They both go out.) 

Rakitin (gazing after them and going quickly to the door of the 
study) : Natalya PetTOvna! * , * Natalya Petrovna l , , . Come out, I 
beg of you! 

Natalya Petrovna (taming out of the study. She is very pale ); 
What did they say ? 

Rakitin; Nothing. Calm yourself. . . . They were really a trifle 
surprised. Your husband thought that you were not well. He noticed 
your agitation. r « * (Natalya Petrovna sits dozen.) 1 told him . * * 
I asked him not to disturb you . . , to leave us alone. 

Natalya Petrovna: And he agreed? 

Rakitin: Yes. I must confess that I had to promise him that I 
would explain everything to-morrow. . . * Why did you go put? 

Natalya Petrovna (bitterly): Why! . . . But what will you tell 
him ? 

Rakitin : I . . . I will think up something. . . . Tbat*s not the 
question now. . , . We must take advantage of this postponement. 
You see, this cannot continue in the same way. , . * You are not in a 
condition to bear such agitations. . - , They are unworthy of you. * . , 
I, myself * * , But that is not what we were speaking of. Only be 
firm, and I will attend to the matter. Listen, You agree with me? 

Natalya Petrovna: In what? 

Rakitin : As to the necessity ... of our departure ? Do you agree? 
In that case there is no use delaying. If you will permit me, I will 
talk things over immediately myscif with Belyayev. . - , He is a gentle¬ 
man. He will understand. 

Natalya Petrovna: You wish to talk things over with him? You? 
* . . But what can you say to him? 

Rakitin (confused) 1 1 . . - 
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Natalya Petrovna {after a pause} : Listen, Rakitin, Don't you 
think that we both seem out of our senses? ... I was frightened. I 
frightened you* And perhaps the whole thing is just nonsense. 

Rakitin: What? 

Natalya Petrovna : Honestly, what are you and I doing? A while 
ago, as I think of it, everything was so calm, so peaceful in this house 
, . . and all of a sudden, what has happened? On my word, we’ve all 
gone mad. Really, we've played the fool long enough! . . . Now we'll 
begin to live as we used to. . , . And you will have no need to explain 
things to Arkady. I myself will tell him of our misdeeds, and he and I 
will laugh at them together. I do not need a mediator between my 
husband and myself. 

Rakites* ; Natalya Petrovna, now you are frightening me. You are 
smiling, but you art pale as death. ... Do at least remember what 
you were telling me a quarter of an hour ago. 

Natalva Petrovna: There’s a Jot to remember I However, I see 
how the matter stands. ... You yourself raised this storm , , . in 
order at least not to drown alone. 

Rakitin; Again! Again suspicion, again reproach, Natalya Pe¬ 
trovna! . , , The Lord help you! . . . But you are tormenting me. 
Or do you repent your frankness? 

Natalya Petrovna : I repent nothing. 

Rakitin: Then how shall I understand you? 

Natalya Petrovna (with animation ); Rakitin, if you say even a 
word to Belyayev about me, or as coming from me, I shall never forgive 
you. 

Rakitin ; Oh, so that's it! . . . Be at peace, Natalya Petrovna, I 
not only shall say nothing to Mr. Belyayev, but I shall not even say 
good-by to him when I leave here. I have no intention of forcing my 
services on people. 

Natalya Petrovna (with some confusion ) : But perhaps you think 
that I have changed my opinion with regard to , . . his departure? 

Rakitin : I don’t think anything at all. 

Natalya Petrovna: On the contrary, I am so convinced of the 
necessity of his departure, as you term it, that I, myself, have decided 
to dismiss him. (After a pause.) Yes, I will dismiss him myself. 

Rakitin: You? 

Natalya Petrovna: Yes, I, and immediately. I beg you to send 
him to me. 

Rakitin: What? Right away? 

Natalya Petrovna: Right away. I beg you to do so, Raldtin. 
"You see, I am now calm. Besides, I am now at liberty, I must take 
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advantage of this. . * , I shall be very grateful to you. I will cross- 
examine him. 

Rakitin : But may I remark that he won’t tell you anything ! He 
himself confessed to me that he felt embarrassed in your presence. 

Natalya Petrovna (suspiciously ); Ah p you have already spoken 
with him about me? (Rakitin shrugs his shoulders.) Well,, excuse 
me, excuse me, Michel* but send him to me. You will see that I shall 
dismiss him* and everything will be over. Everything will pass by and 
be forgotten like a bad dream. Please send him to me. It is abso¬ 
lutely necessary for me to have a final talk with him* You will be 
content with me. Fleasel 

Ra&itjn {who all the time has kept his eyes fixed upon her: coldly 
and sadly) : Very well, your desires shall be fulfilled* {He goes to the 
door of the hath) 

Natalya Petrovna {rails after ft oh) : Thank you, Michel. 

Rakitin {turning around): Oh, don't tliank me, at any rate! {He 
quickly goes out into the halL) 

Natalya Petrovna (o/omr, after a pause ): He is a gentleman. . . * 
But is it possible that I ever loved him? He is right: the 

teacher must leave. But bow shah I dismiss him? I only wish to know 
whether he really likes that little girl, Perhaps that is all nonsense. 
How could 1 have become so agitated? . * , What is the use of all 
these bursts of emotion? Well, now there is no help for it E I want to 
know what he will say to me. But he must leave . * . without fail 
. * * without fail .. . . Perhaps he will refuse to answer me, seeing 
that he is afraid of me, , * . Well, so much the better. I have no need 
to converse much with him. . . . {Puls her hand to her forehead*) 
But my head aches. Shan't I postpone it until to-morrow? That 
would be better. To-day I keep thinking that I am being observed. 
. * . What have I come to! No, it is better to finish it up all at once. 
. . . One more final effort and I ani free! . . . Oh, yes! s f , I thirst 
for freedom and peace. (Belyayev comes in from the hall.) It is 
he* , , * 

Belyayev {going up to her) : Natalya Petrovna, Mikhayb Alexan¬ 
drovich told me that you desired to see me. 

Natalya Petrovna (with a certain effort) : Quite so. . * . I need 
to have « * * an explanation with you. 

Belyayev: An explanation? 

Natalya Petrovna {wnthout looking at him) : Yes ( an explanation. 
(After a pause.) Permit me to tell you, Alexey Nikolayevich, that I 
, . . that I am dissatisfied with you. 

Belyayev: May I inquire the reason? 

Natalya Petrovna: Listen to me. ... I ... I really don't know 
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how to begin. . . . At all events I must forewarn you that my dis¬ 
pleasure does not proceed from any neglect of duty ... on your part, 
. . . Gn the contrary, I have liked your conduct with Kolya. 

Belyayev: But what can be the reason ? 

Natalya Petrovna ^glancing at Afst) : \ ou have no cause for 
alarm, \otir fault is not of any great importance. You are young, 
and probably have never lived in another person's house. You could 
not foresee . . , 

Belyayev: But, Natalya Petrovna . . . 

Natalya Petrovna: You wish to know what the trouble is? I 
understand your impatience. Well, I must inform you that Verochka 
, . . (With a glance at him .) Verochka lias confessed everything to me. 

Belyayev {amazed) : Vera Alexandrovna ? What could Vera Alex¬ 
androvna confess to you? And haw do I come in? 

Natalya Petrovna: Don't you really know what she could confess? 
Don't you guess? 

Belyayev: I ? Not a bit, 

Natalya Petrovna: In that case, pardon me. If you really don't 
guess—I must ask your forgiveness. I really thought ... I was mis¬ 
taken, But permit me to remark to you ... I don't believe you. I 
understand what makes you speak in that way. ... I greatly respect 
your modesty. 

Belyayev . I absolutely do not understand you h Natal va Petrovna. 

Natalya Petrovna; Really? Is it possible that you think that you 
can make me believe that you have not noticed the affection of that 
child Verochka for you? 

Belyayev: The affection of Vera Alexandrovna for me? I don’t 
even know what to reply to you. . , , Good gracious, I think I have 
always behaved with Vera Alexandrovna as— 

Natalya Petrovna: As with every one else, I suppose? {After a 
slight pause,) However it may be, whether you really do not know it, 
or whether you are pretending you do not know, here’s the point: that 
little girl is in love with you. She herself has confessed it to me. Well, 
now I ask you as an honorable man what you intend to do. 

Belyayev {atnased) : What l intend to do? 

Natalya Petrovna {folding her anus) ; Yes. 

Belyayev: All this is so unexpected, Natalya Petrovna, 

Natalya Petrovna {after a pause) \ Alexey Nikolayevich, I see . . . 

I haven’t taken hold of this affair correctly. You don’t understand me. 
You think I am angry with you, and I . . , and I ... am just a 
little excited. . . . And this is very natural. Calm yourself. Let us 
sit down. (They both sit dmtm.) I will be frank with you, Alexey 
Nikolayevich. And on your side, pray show a little less reserve toward 
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me. Honestly, you are wrong in holding aloof from me. Vera loves 
you. . + . Of course you are not to blame for that. I am ready to 
suppose that you are not to blame for that. ... But you see, Alexey 
Nikolayevich, she is an orphan, my protegee. ... I am responsible 
for her, for her future, for her happiness. She is still young, and I am 
convinced that the feeling you have inspired in her may soon vanish. 
* + * At her years* love doesn't last for long. But you understand that 
it was my duty to forewarn yon. And* moreover, it is always dangerous 
to play with fire , . . and I don*t doubt that you, since you now know 
her affection for you, will alter your behavior toward her, will avoir! 
meetings and walks in the garden. ... Is not that the case? I may 
reiy upon you, I am sure. . _ . With another man I should have been 
afraid of so direct an explanation. 

Belyayev: Natalya Petrovna, believe me, I am able to appreciate— 

Natalya Petrovna: I tell you that I have confidence in you + « * * 
Besides, this will all remain a secret between us two. 

Belyayev: I confess to you, Natalya Petrovna, all that you have 
told me seems to me so strange. ... Of course I do not dare to dis¬ 
believe you, but— 

Natalya Petrovna : Listen, Alexey Nikolayevich, all that I have just 
now told you I * * . I have said on the supposition that on your side 
there is nothing * * * (Interrupting herself.) Because in any other 
case ... Of course, I am still little acquainted with you, but I already 
know you well enough to see no reason for opposing your intentions. 
You are not rich . . * but you are young. You have a future, and 
when two people love each other , * » I repeat to you, I regarded it as 
my duty to forewarn you, as an honorable man* with regard to the 
consequences of your acquaintance with Vera. But if you . + , 

Belyayev (with perplexity) : I really don't know what you mean. 
Natalya Petrovna. 

Natalya Petrovna ( hastily ) : Oh, believe me, I dp not require a 
confession from you. Even without it * , . I shall understand from 
your conduct how the matter stands, (filth a glance at him .) How¬ 
ever, I must tell you that Vera thought that on your side you were not 
entirely indifferent to her. 

Belyayev (after a pause. Rising) 1 Natalya Petrovna, I see that I 
cannot remain in your house. 

Natalya Petrovna (flashing up ): I think that you might have 
waited, for me to discharge you myself* (She rises,) 

Belyayev : You have been frank with me. . . . Permit me also to be 
frank with you. I do not love Vera Alexandrovna. At least, I do not 
love her in the way you suppose. 

Natalya Petrovna: But have I . . . ? (She stops*) 
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Belyayev: And if Vera Alexandrovna has come to like me; if it 
appears to her that too, as you say, am not indifferent to her, I do 
not wish to deceive her, I will tell the whole story to her herself f the 
whole truth. But after such an explanation, you will understand your¬ 
self, Natalya Petrovna, it will be hard for me to remain here. My 
position would be too embarrassing. I will not tell you how hard it is 
for me to leave your house, but there is nothing else for me to do, I 
shall always remember you with gratitude. « - , Permit me to with¬ 
draw, , + , I shall have the honor of bidding you farewell later. 

Natalya Petrovna {with feigned indifference) : As you wish , , + 
hut I confess I did not expect this, , - T This was not at all the reason 
vrhy I wished to have an explanation with you. . . - I only wished to 
forewarn you. . . , Vera i$ still a child. * . . Perhaps I have attached 
too much importance to all this. I see no necessity for your departure. 
However, as you wash, 

Belyayev: Really* Natalya Petrovna . - . it is impossible for me 
to remain here longer. 

Natalya Petrovna: Evidently it is very easy for you to bid us 
farewell! 

Belyayev: No, Natalya. Petrovna, it is not easy. 

Natalya Petrovna: I am not accustomed to retain persons against 
their wdll . , . but I confess this is very unpleasant to me, 

Belyayev (with a certain indecision) ; Natalya Petrovna , , , I 
should not like to cause you the least unpleasantness, * * . I will 
remain. 

Natalya Petrovna {suspiciously) : Ah! + , . {After a pause.) I 
did not expect that you ivould change your decision so quickly. ... I 
am grateful to you, hut * * , permit me to think. Perhaps you are 
right. Perhaps it is really necessary for you to leave. I will think it 
over and inform you, . . , You will permit me to leave you in uncer¬ 
tainty until this evening? 

Belyayev : I am ready to wait as long as you please. (He bows and 
is about to leave.) 

Natalya Petrovna: You promise me . - , 

Belyayev {stopping): What? 

Natalya Petrovna : I think that you wish to have an explanation 
with Vera. I do not know whether that will be proper. However, I 
will inform you of my decision. I begin to think that it is really neces¬ 
sary for you to leave. Good-by for the present. 

(Belyayev bows for a second time and goes out into the halt.) 

Natalya Petrovna (gases after him) 1 I am calm. He does not 
love her. , , , {Faring up and down the room,) So instead of dis- 
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missing him, I ms the one to retain him ? He remains here, , , , But 
what shall I tell Rakitin? What have I done? (After a pause.) And 
what right die] I have to publish abroad the Love of that poor little girl? 
, . , Haw could I? 3 m yself enticed a confession from her , , - a half- 
confessioiip and then I behaved so pitilessly, so harshly! (Covers her 
face with her hands.) Perhaps he was beginning to love her. What 
right did I have to trample that budding flower? . . , But after all, 
did I trample it? Perhaps he deceived me. + » * And I washed to 
deceive him! - * . Oh* no I He has too much fineness for that, * * * He 
is not like me! And why was I in such a hurry? Why did I blurt it 
all out at once? (Sighing.) What didn't I do? If I could have fore¬ 
seen I . , . How cunning I was! What lies I told him! * , * And he 1 
How boldly and freely he spoke! . . . I bowed before him. . . . That 
is a man! ! never knew him before. ... He must leave. . . . If he 
remains , . * 3 feel I shall come to such a pass that I shall lose all 
self-respect, . . . He must leave or I am lost I I will write him before 
he has a chance to see Vera* He must leave! (She goes out quickly 
into the study.) 


ACT IV 

A large, empty hull. The wails are hare,. The floor is of uneven 
stones. Six brick columns, whitewashed, and in poor repair , support 
the ceiling, three on each side. On the left are two open windows and 
a door into the garden , On the right is a door to a corridor which leads 
to the main house. In the center is an iron door, which leads to the 
storehouse. Near the first column at the right is a green garden bench. 
In one comer are several spades, watering pots, and flower pots. If is 
evening. The red beams of the sun fall on the floor through the 
windows * 

Katya (entering from a door on the fight, goes quickly to the 
window, and for some time looks into the garden) : No ± he is not to be 
seen. And they told me that he had gone to the hothouse. So, he 
cannot have come out from there yet. Ill wait rill he passes by P He 
must come by that path. (She sighs and leans against the wdndow.) 
They say that he is going away. (Sighs again,) How can we live 
without him? . . . Poor young lady! How she begged mel - , , Weil, 
why shouldn't I be of service to her ? Let her have a talk with him for 
the last lime! How warm it is to-day 1 And L think the rain is begin¬ 
ning to patter. (Again looks out of the window and suddenly moves 
back.) But aren't they coining here? . - . They certainly are. Oh, 
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Heavens I (She starts to run away, but before she can reach the door 
of the corridor f there enter front the garden Shpigelsky and Lizaveta 
Bogdanovna. Katya hides behind the column.) 

Srhgelsky off his hot) i We may wait here til! the shower 

is over. It will pass soon, 

Liz a yet A Bogdanovna : I suppose so. 

Shftgelsky (looking around ): What kind of structure is thtsr Is 
it a storehouse? 

Liza vet a Bogdanovna (pointing to the iron door): No, the store¬ 
house is there. They call this a hall. The father of Arkady Sergeidi 
built it when he returned from abroad, 

Shpigelsky: Oh T I see what this means. This is Venice p pray ob¬ 
serve! {Siftrw<7 down on the bench.) Let's sit here, (Lizaveta 
Bogdanovna sits down.) And you must agree, Lizaveta Bogdanovna, 
that that shower came at the wrrong moment. It interrupted our inter¬ 
view at the most delicate point. 

Lizaveta Bogdanovna (lowering her eyes ) : Ignaty Ilyich * . * 

Siipigelsky: But no one can hinder us from renewing our conver¬ 
sation. , * * By the way, you say that Anna Semenovna is out of sorts 
to-day ? 

Lizaveta Bogdanovna; Yes. she is. She even had dinner in her 
own room, 

Shpigelsky: Well, well! What a misfortune t I declare! 

Lizaveta Bogdanovna: This morning $he found Natalya Petrovna 
in tears , , , with Mikhaylo Alexandrovich. . . . He p of course, is a 
friend of the family, but all the same , * * However, Mikhaylo Alexan¬ 
drovich promised to explain everything, 

Shpigelsky: Ah! Well, she is quite wrong in being agitated. Mi¬ 
khaylo Alexandrovich, in my opinion, was never a dangerous man, and 
now he is less so than ever. 

Lizaveta Bogdanovna: Why $o? 

Shpigelsky: Well, you see, he talks too cleverly. Some people are 
subject to a rash t but these clever men are subject to too much wagging 
of the tongue. In the future, Lizaveta Bogdanovna, don't be afraid of 
people who talk a lot. They aren't dangerous. But those who are 
generally silent, and have a dash of madness, and a lot of temperament, 
and broad craniums—those people are dangerous. 

Lizaveta Bogdanovna (after a paitse) : Tell me, is Natalya Pe¬ 
trovna really ill? 

Shpigelsky: Just as ill as you and I. 

Lizaveta Bogdanovna: She didn't eat anything at dinner. 

Shpigelsky : Other things than illness take away the appetite, 
Lizaveta Bogdanovna: Did you dine with Bolshintsov? 
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Shfjgel.skY: Yes, I did. ... I went to call on him. And I came 
back solely on your account, I swear. 

Lizaveta Bogdanovna: Oh p stop! Let me tell you, Ignaty Ilyich, 
Natalya Petrovna is angry at you for some reason. . . * At table she 
expressed herself about you in no flattering terms. 

Shfigelsky: Really? Evidently fine ladies don't like it when men 
like me have keen eyes* You must act according to their wishes and 
help them—and pretend into the bargain tliat you don't understand 
them. That's ibeir kind! But we p ll see later. And Rakhin, I suppose, 
is hanging his head, too? 

Lizaveta Bogdanovna: Yes. To-day he seems to be a little bit 
off his balance. 

Shfigelsky; Hm! And Vera Alexandrovna? And Belyayev? 

Lizaveta Bogdanovna : Every one. Absolutely every one is out of 
sorts. I really can't think what's the matter with all of them to-day, 

Shfigelsky : If you know too much, you will grow old too soon, 
Lizaveta Bogdanovna. Well, any way f deuce take 'em! Let's talk 
about our own affair. The shower, you see p hasn't stopped yet. * . . 
Will you? 

Lizaveta Bogdanovna (lowering her eyes affectedly): What are 
you asking me* Ignaty Ilyich? 

Shfigelsky: Oh p Lizaveta Bogdanovna, let me inquire of you: 
Why do you want to be so affected and lower your eyes all of a sudden 
in this fashion? You and I are not young people any longer! These 
ceremonies, these tendernesses, these sighs—all such things are un¬ 
becoming to us, Let's speak calmly and to the point, as befits people 
of our years. And so here's the question: We like each other T . . 
at least I presume that you like me. . + , 

Lizaveta Bogdanovna (tuftft slight affectation ) : Ignaty Ilyich, 
realty, * * . 

Shfigelsky: Well* ye$, yes, all right. For you, as a woman, if ft 
proper I suppose . , P in a way . + , (With a gesture.) to beat about 
the bush like this, so to speak. Well, then, we like each other, and in 
other regards we are also well suited. Of course I must admit that I 
myself ani not of high birth. But then, you also are not of gentle 
origin. I am not a rich man, otherwise I should * * » {Grmr.} But 
l have a fair practice, my patients don't all die* and you, according to 
your own account, have fifteen thousand in cash. That's all not so 
bad. you see. Besides* I imagine that you are tired of an eternal 
existence as a governess. And the perpetual fussing with an old woman, 
and playing preference with her, and humoring her—that also cannot 
be gay. On my side, 1 am not exactly bored with a bachelor life, but 
I am getting old. My cooks are plundering me. And so* all these 
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circumstances harmonize with each other. But here p s where the diffi¬ 
culty comes in, Lizaveta Bogdanovna. We don 1 ! know each other at 
all: that is, to be more exact, you don’t know me. * . . I do know 
you. Your character is well known to me, I don't say that you have 
no defects. Since you are an old maid, yon have soured a hit* but 
there's no harm in that. For a good man, a wife is like soft wax, but 
I desire that you, too* should be acquainted with me before our mar¬ 
riage, otherwise maybe yoiTIJ begin to complain of me Later. I don't 
want to deceive you, 

Lizaveta Bogdanovna (with dignity) : But it seems to me, Ignaty' 
Ilyich, that I also have had a chance to observe your character, 

Shpigelsky: You? Oh + stop itl , . , That’s not a woman's busi¬ 
ness. For instance* I warrant* you think that I'm a man of gay dis¬ 
position, a jolly fellow* don't you? 

Lizaveta Bogdanovna: You have always seemed to me a very 
genial man, 

Shpigelsky: That's the point. You see how easy it is to make a 
mistake. Because I play the fool to other people, tell them funny 
stories, and pay court to them* you immediately assumed that I was 
really a jolly fellow. If I had 110 need for them, those strangers, I 
wouldn't even look at them. . * . And even so* whenever I can—with¬ 
out any great danger, you know—I hold those very people up to 
ridicule. . . . However, I don't deceive myself. I know that some 
people, who need my services at every step, and who arc bored when 
I am gone* nevertheless think they have the right to despise me. But 
I give them as good as I get. Now take Natalya Petrovna, for instance, 

. . . You think that I don't see through her? (Taking her "My 

dear doctor, I really am very fond of you. _ . . You have such a 
sharp tongue, . * " Hee, hee! Coo, dovey. coo! Oh, those fine ladies! 
They smile at you* and they screw up their eyes this way-—and con¬ 
descending contempt is written on their faces. * * . They scorn men 
like me* but what can you do about it 1 I understand why she is giving 
a poor report of me to-day. Really* these fine ladies are a surprising 
lot of people! Because they wash themselves eveiy day with cologne, 
and speak with a certain carelessness, as If they were dropping words— 
“You can pick T em up,” they tell you—they imagine that you can’t catch 
’em by the tail. Well, can't you* though! They are just such mortals 
as all the rest of us sinners* 

Liz a vet a Bogdanovna : Ignaty Ilyich, you surprise me. 

Shpigelsky: I knew I should surprise you. You see I'm not a 
jolly man at all, possibly not even a very kind man. . . . But I do 
not wish to pass in your eyes for something that I have never been. 
However much I show off before the gendefolk, no one ever saw me 
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a buffoon, and no one ever slapped my face. I may say that they 
are even a bit afraid of me. They know that I bite. Once, three years 
ago, a certain gentleman, a country squire, ms foolish enough at table 
to stick a radish into my hair, What do you think happened? Im¬ 
mediately—without getting excited, you know—in the most courteous 
fashion. I challenged him to a duel. My squire almost got paralysis 
with terror. My host made him apologize- The effect was startling. 

» * * I must confess I knew in advance that he wouldn't fight. So you 
see. Lizaveta Bogdanovna. I have a huge amount of self-esteem—but so 
it is. I have also no great talent* and I had only a helter-skelter educa¬ 
tion. I am a poor doctor. I have no need of dissembling to you, and 
if you ever fall ill here, it is not I who will treat you. If I had 
talent and education. I should hurry off to the capital. But for the 
inhabitants of these parts* of course, no better doctor b necessary. As 
for my personal character, I must forewarn you, Lizaveta Bogdanovna: 
at home I am glum, silent and exacting. I do not get angry when people 
humor me and show respect to me, I like to have them note my habits 
and give me tasty food, but all the same I am not jealous and not 
stingy, and in my absence you can do anything you choose. Any 
romantic love between us you need not expect. But nevertheless. I 
imagine you will find it possible to live under one roof with me, so 
long as you humor me and don't weep in my presence—I can't &tand 
that 3 And I don't pick quarrels. There's my whole confession. Well, 
what will you say now? 

Lizaveta Bogdanovna: What can I say to you, Ignaty Ilyich? , . . 
If you have not purposely blackened yourself— 

SrmGELSJfv: But how did I blacken myself? Do not forget that 
another man in my place would calmly have kept quiet about his 01™ 
defects, seeing that you had noticed nothing. But after the marriage 
is over—after the marriage it's too late. But T am too proud for that, 
(Lizaveta Bogdanovna glances at him.) Ye$, yes. too proud. , . , 
Why won't you look at me? I have no intention of deceiving my future 
wife and Lying to her* not for a hundred thousand, to say nothing of 
fifteen. But I will bow down humbly to a stranger for the sake of a 
sack of flour. Such is my character. ... To a stranger I grin and I 
think within me: "What a blockhead, my boy. to be caught with such 
a bait!" But with you I say what I think. That \$ T if you will permit 
me. I do not tell you everything that I think, but at any rate, I don't 
deceive you. I must seem to you a great freak, to be sure. But just 
wait, sometime I will tell you the story of my life. You will be surprised 
that I am still so well preserved. I don't think that in your childhood 
you ate off of gold plates. But nevertheless, my darling, you can't 
understand what genuine hafdpan poverty is like. . , , However. I 
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will tell you all this at some other time. Now, then, you had better 
think over what I have had the honor to report to you. . , . Think 
over this little matter well by yourself, and then give me your decision. 
So far as I have been able to observe, you are a woman of good judg¬ 
ment. You . . . By the way, how old are you? 

Lizaveta Bogdanovna: I ... I ... am thirty. 

Shpigelsky (faintly ); That’s not true. You are all of forty. 

Liz a vet a Bogdanovna (flushing up) : Not forty' at all, but thirty- 
six. 

Shpigelsky; That’s more than thirty, anyway. Well, you must 
lose this habit, Lizaveta Bogdanovna . . . the more so as a married 
woman is by no means old at thirty-six. You also make a mistake in 
taking snuff. (Rising,) But I think the shower has stopped, 

Lizaveta Bogdanovna (also rising ): Yes, it has. 

Shpicelsky: So you will give me the answer in a few days? 

Lizaveta Bogdanovna : I will tell you my decision to-morrow. 

Shpicelsky Well, I like that. . . . That’s sensible. So sensible! 
Good for you, Lizaveta Bogdanovna. Well, give me your hand. Let’s 
go in the house. 

Lizaveta Bogdanovna (giving him her hand) : Come on! 

S11 figelsky : And, by the way, T haven't kissed it. , . . And that’s 
obligatory, T think. . . . Let this be done at all hazards! (Kisses Iter 
hand. Lizaveta Bogdanovna blushes,) There now! (He goes 
towards the garden door.) 

Lizaveta Bogdanovna (stopping) : So you think, Ignaty Ilyich, that 
Mikhaylo Alexandrovich is really not a dangerous man? 

Shpigelsky : That’s what I think. 

Lizaveta Bogdanovna + Let me tell you, Tgnatv Ilyich, it s eem s to 
me that Natalya Petrovna for some time ... It seems to me that Mr. 
Belyayev , . . She is paying attention to him, isn’t she? And 
Verochka, what do you think about her? Wasn’t that the reason that 
to-day— 

Shpigelsky (interrupting her): I forgot to tell you one thing, 
Lizaveta Bogdanovna: I myself am awfully curious, but I can’t stand 
curious women. Let me explain. In mv opinion, a wife should be 
curious and observant—that is really useful for her husband—but only 
with outsiders. You understand me? With outsiders. However, if 
you insist on knowing my opinion about Natalya Petrovna, Vera 
Alexandrovna, Mr, Belyayev, and in general, the inhabitants of this 
house, just listen while I sing you a song. I have a wretched voice, 
but don’t expect too much, 

Lizaveta Bogdanovna {smVA surprise ): A song! 
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Shpigelsky: Listen, first stanza! (Shigs first verse.) 

Grandma had a little goat, gray goat; 

Grandma had a little goat, gray goat; 

Hey hey! ha ha! a little goat! 

Hey hey! ha ha! a little goat! 

Second stanza! {Sings.) 

Goalie wished to roam the woods, the woods; 

Goalie wished to roam the woods, the woods; 

Hey hey! ha ha! to roam the woods l 

Hey hey! ha ha! to roam the woods! 

Ljeaveta Bogdanovna: But I really don't understand. 

Shpigelsry : Listen! Third stanza! (Sings,) 

Great gray wolves ate up the goat, the goat; 

Great gray wolves ate up the goat, the goat; (Cutting a caper.') 

Hey hey ! ha ha! ate up the goat! 

Hey hey! ha ha! ate up the goat! 

And now, let's come on. By the way, I must have a talk with Natalya 
Petrovna. I don't think she'll bite me. If I'm not mistaken. Pm still 
necessary to her. Come on! {They go out into the garden.) 

Katya (cautiously emerging from behind the column) i I thought 
they'd never go! How spiteful that doctor is! * . „ He talked and 
talked, how he talked! And how he does sing! I'm afraid that mean¬ 
while Alexey Nikolayevich may have returned to the house * * . and 
they needed to come to this very spot! (Goes to Ike window + ) So 
Ulaaveta Bogdanovna will be a doctor's wife* * * , (LaupAiw^) 
What a woman! « * . Well* I don't envy her. * . + (LguHji^ out of 
the window .) The grass looks as if it had been washed. , * * What 
a lovely fragrance! . . . It 7 s from the cherry tree. Ah, so here he 
comesf (sifter waiting a moment) Alexey Nikolayevich! . , . 
Alexey Nikolayevich t 

Belyayev (off stage) ; Who is calling me? Oh, is that you, Katya? 
(Contes up to the window.) What do you want? 

Katya: Come in here, * * * I want to tell you something. 

Belyayev: Oh, all right (He goes away from the window and in 
a moment comes in at the door.) Here I am* 

Katya; You didn't get wet in the shower? 

Belyayev: No* , . s I was sitting in the hothouse with Potap. . . . 
Is he your uncle or something of the sort? 

Katya : Yes, he*s my uncle. 
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Belyayev: How pretty you are to-day! (Katya smites and lowers 
her eyes. He takes a peach out of his pocket,) Will you have it? 

Katya (declining) : Thank you kindly. * . * Eat it yourself. 

Belyayev : But did I decline when you brought me some raspberries 
yesterday? Take it. I picked it for you. . . . Honest. 

Katya: Well p thank you. (Takes the peach.) 

Belyayev: That's right. Well then, what did you want to tell me? 

Katya: The young lady . + . Vera Alexandrovna * . . asked me. 

. , , She wants to sec you, 

Belyayev: Oh! Well* I f U go to her directly. 

Katya: No. She is coming here herself. She wants to have a talk 
with you. 

Belyayev (wiV/i marked amazement): She wants to come here? 

Katya: Yes* here. Here* you know. , + , Nobody comes here. 
Here you won't be interrupted. (Sighing.) She loves you very- 
much, Alexey Nikolayevich. * , * She is so kind. Now 1*11 go for 
her; shall I? And you'll wait here? 

Belyayev: Of course* of course. 

Katya: Right away, (She goes off and stops,) Alexey Nikolaye¬ 
vich, is it true, as they say h that you are leaving us? 

Belyayev: I? No. . . . Who told you that? 

Katya: Then you are not leaving? Well* thank Heaven! (WUh 
confusion.) Ill return directly, (She goes out by the door leading 
to the house.) 

Belyayev (remains motionless for sofne time): What marvels! 
Marvels are certainly happening to me, 1 confess I never expected 
this. . . . Vera loves me. . . . Natalya Petrovna knows it. , * . Vera 
herself confessed everything to her, . . . Marvels! Vera is such a 
dear* kind child. But . - , but what does this note mean p for instance? 
(Takes out of his pocket a small bit of paper.) From Natalya Petrovna 
* , , written in pencil: “Do not go away. Do not decide on anything 
until I have discussed matters with you.” What does she want to 
talk over with me? (After a pause-) What stupid thoughts come 
into my head! I confess a!) this disturbs me extremely. If any one had 
told me a month ago that I . , , I „ . . I can*t recover my senses after 
that conversation with Natalya Petrovna. Why is my heart beating so 
fast? Now it's Vera that wants to see me. What shall I tell her! At 
any rate, I will find out what the matter is, . . . Perhaps Natalya 
Petrovna is angry' with me* ... But why? (He looks at the note 
again.) All this is strange* very strange. 

(The door quietly opens. He quickly hides the note. Vera and 
Katya appear on the threshold . He goes up to them. Vera is very 
pale. She does not raise her eyes and does not move from the spot.) 
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Katya: Don't be afraid, young lady, go up to him, IT! stand guard. 

* . . Don't be afraid. (To Belyayev,) Oh, Alexey Nikolayevich! 
(She closes the window? goes into the garden? and shuts the door behind 
her.) 

Belyayev: Vera Alexandrovna, you wanted to see me. Come here. 
Sit down here (He takes her arm and leads her to the bench. Vera 
sits dozen.) That's the way, (Looking at her with surprise .) Have 
you been crying? 

Vera (without raising her eyes ) : That's nothing. I've come to ask 
yom forgiveness, Alexey Nikolayevich. 

Belyayev: What for? 

Vera: I heard that you had * . - an unpleasant explanation with 
Natalya Petrovna. . , * You are going away, * * , You have been dis¬ 
charged, 

Belyayev : Who told you that ? 

Vera: Natalya Petrovna herself. . * * X met her after your explana¬ 
tion with her. * * . She told me that you yourself did not care to stay 
with us longer. But I think that she discharged you. 

Belyayev: Tell me, do the people in the house know it? 

Vera: No * , . only Katya, * * . I had to tell her. . , . I wanted 
to speak with you and to ask your forgiveness. But please just imagine 
how hard this must be for me. I am the cause of it all, Alexey Nikolaye¬ 
vich; I am the only one to blame, 

Belyayev: You, Vera Alexandrovm? 

Vera : I didn't expect it at all. . . . Natalya Petrovna . * , How¬ 
ever, I excuse her. And you must excuse me, * . . This morning I 
was a stupid child, but now . . . (She stops.) 

Belyayev- There is nothing decided yet, Vera Alexandrovna, . . . 
Maybe I shall stay. 

Vera (sadly) : You say that nothing is decided, Alexey Nikolayevich. 

* . * No. everything is decided; everything is ended. You see how you 
are behaving to me now. But do you remember—only yesterday in the 
garden. . . . (After a pause.) Ah, I see, Natalya Petrovna has told 
you everything. 

Belyayev (confused ): Vera Alexandrovna . , , 

Vera : She has told you everything; I can see that, . . . She wanted 
to catch me, and I was just silly enough to throw myself into her neL 
, + * But she betrayed herself too. , . , Anyhow, I am not a child 
any longer. (Lowering her voice. ) Oh, no I 

Belyayev: What do you mean? 

Vera (glancing at him) i Alexey Nikolayevich, do you really want to 
leave us yourself? 

Belyayev: Yes. 
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Vera: Why? (Belyayev t$ silent.) You do not answer me? 

Belyayev: Vera Alexandrovna, you were not mistaken. Natalya 
Petrovna did tell me everything. 

Vera {in a weak voice) : What, for instance? 

Belyayev: Vera Alexandrovna, it is really impossible , * . for me. 

* * . You understand me, 

Vera: Perhaps she told you that I was in love with you? 

Belyayev (indecisively) : Yes. 

Vera (quickly) : But that's not true. 

Belyayev (taken aback) : What? 

Vera (covering her face with her hands and whispering through her 
fingers in 0 choked voice.) At any rate p I didn't tell her that. I don't 
remember. {Robing her head.) Oh, how cruelly she acted towards 
me! And you + * , Is that why you wanted to leave ? 

Belyayev: Vera Alexandrovna, consider yourself. . * T 

Vera (glancing at him) : He doesn't love me! (Again e&vers her 
face.) 

Belyayev (sitting down near her and taking her hands ): Give me 
your hand. ,. . * Listen, there must be no misunderstanding between 
us. I love you as a sister. I love you because I cannot help loving you. 
Pardon me if I . . . Never in my life have I been in such a position. 
... I don't want to hurt your feelings. . . . I will not dissemble to 
you. I know that you have come to like me f that you have come to 
love me- . , . But judge for yourself what the result of this may be, 
I am only twenty years old, and I haven't a penny. Please do not be 
angry with me, I really do not know what to say to you. 

Vera (rem&zdng her hands from her face and looking at him) : As if 
I had demanded anything! Good heavens! But why do you act so 
cruelly, so mercilessly ? (She stops,) 

Belyayev: I did not wish to grieve you, Vera Alexandrovna. 

Vera: I do not blame you, Alexey Nikolayevich. How are you to 
blame ? I am the only one to blame. , , - That is why I am punished, 
I do not blame even her. I know that she is a good woman, but she 
could not restrain herself. . , . She lost her self-control. 

Belyayev (with perplexity ): Lost her self-control? 

Vera (turning to him): Natalya Petrovna is in love with you, 
Belyayev. 

Belyayev ■ What? 

Vera i She is in love with you, 

Belyayev: What are you saying? 

Vera: I know what f am saying. To-day has aged me. . . . I am 
no longer a child, believe me. She took upon herself to be jealous . . + 
of me! (J^rfA a bitter smite.) How do you like that? 
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Belyayev : But that 15 impossible! 

Vera: Impossible! . * . But why did she suddenly form the idea of 
marrying me to that gentleman, what h s his name, Bolshintsov? Why 
did she send the doctor to me? Why did she herself try to persuade 
me? Oh, I know what I am saying! If you could have seen, Belyayev, 
how her face changed when I told her t . . . Oh, you cannot imagine 
how cunningly, how craftily, she extorted this confession from me. . . . 
Yes, she loves you. That is only too ctear T 

Belyayev: You are mistaken, Vera Alexandrovas, I assure you, 

Vera: No, I am not mistaken. Believe me, I am not mistaken. If 
she does not love you, why did she torture me so? What have I done to 
her? (Bitterly.) Jealousy excuses everything! But what is the use 
of talking! . * . Even now, why does she dismiss you? , , + She thinks 
that you « . * that you and I . * * Oh, she may be at ease! You may 
remain here! (She covers her face with her hands.) 

Belyayev: She has not yet discharged me, Vera Alexandrovra, , * . 
I have already told you that nothing is yet decided. 

Vera (suddenly raising her head and looking at him ) : Really? 

Belyayev : Yes* . * + But why are you looking at me in this way? 

Vera (as if to herself): Ah, I understand. * . * Yes, yes. . , * She 
. * . she herself still has hopes. 

( The door to the corridor opens suddenly and On the thresh old appears 
Natalya Petrovna, She stops at the sight of Vera and Belyayev,) 

Belyayev : What are you saying ? 

Vera : Yes, everything is clear to me now, + , , She has tome to her¬ 
self* She understands that I am not dangerous to her. And really, 
what do I amount to? I am a stupid girl, and she—! 

Belyayev : How can you think, Vera Alcxandrovna . . - ? 

Vera: And anyway, who knows? Perhaps she is right. * s . Per¬ 
haps you do love her, 

Belyayev: I? 

Vera (miVrtf) : Yes, you. Why do you blush? 

Belyayev: I, Vem Alexandrovna? 

Vera: Do you love her? Can you fall in love with her? * * , 
You do not answer my question. 

Belyayev: But consider: what do you wish me to reply to you? 
You are so excited, Vera Alexandrovas, , + , Calm yourself, for 
Heaven's sake! 

Vera (turning away from him) : You behave towards me as if I 
were a child. * . . You do not even think me worth a serious answer* 
, , _ You simply want to get rid of me. . . . You are comforting me! 
(She is about to have? but suddenly stops at the sight of Natalya 
Petrovna.) Natalya Petrovna! (Belyayev looks around quickly,) 
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Natalya Petrovna {making a few steps forward ): Yes, it is I. 
{She speaks with a certain effort ,) I have come for you, Verochka. 

Vera {slowly and coldly ) : Why did you think of coming to this place 
of all others ? So you have been looking for me? 

Natalya Petrovna : Yes, I have been looking for you* You are 
indiscreet, Verochka. , * , I have already cautioned you several times. 
, . , And you, Alexey Nikolayevich, you have forgotten your promise* 
. * , You have deceived me. 

Vera: Oh, do stop, Natalya Petrovna; do please stop! (Natalya 
Petrovna looks at her with amazement.) You needn't talk to me as 
you would to a child any longer. {Lowering her voice.) I am a woman 
from this day forward* ... I am just as much a woman as you. 

Natalya Petrovna (in confusion ): Vera! 

Vera {ahnosi in a whisper ): He did not deceive you. ... It was 
not he who sought for this interview with me. He is not in love with 
me, you know that. You have no occasion to he jealous. 

Natalya Petrovna {with rising amassment) : Vera! 

Vera: Believe me! . . , Do not be crafty' any more. These crafty 
devices are of no further use to you now* ... I see through them 
now. Believe me that I do. Natalya Petrovna, I am no longer your 
protegee whom you watch over (IVith irony,) as an elder sister. . . , 
{Moving towards her.) I am your rival, 

Natalya Petrovna : Vera, you forget yourself. 

Vera; Perhaps. . . . But who has brought me to this pass? I do 
not understand myself how I dare to speak to you in this way, . , . 
Perhaps I am speaking thus because I ito longer have any hopes, be¬ 
cause you have been good enough to trample me in the dust . . . And 
you succeeded in doing so . . . completely. But listen to me: I do 
not intend to dissemble with you, if you do not with me. . . , Be sure 
of that. I have told him everything. {Indicating Belyayev.) 

Natalya Petrovna: What could you tell him? 

Vera: What? {With irony.) Why, everything that I have been 
able to observe. You hoped to learn everything from me without giving 
yourself away. You made a mistake, Natalya Petrovna. You were too 
confident of your own strength, 

Natalya Petrovna: Vera, Vera, recollect yourself. 

Vera (ih a whisper and coming still nearer to her ) : Tell me that I 
made a mistake. . , , Tell me that you do not love him. . . . He has 
told me that he does not love me! (Natalya Petrovna is silent with 
amassment. Vera remains immovable for some time, and suddenly 
puis her hand to her brow.) Natalya Petrovna, forgive me! . . . I . . . 
do not know myself . . . what is the matter with me. Pardon me; be 
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indulgent to me. (She bursts into tears and quickly goes out by the 
corridor door . A pause.} 

Belyayev (going up £0 Natalya Petrovna) : I may assure you* 
Natalya Petrovna , + , 

Natalya Petrovna (looking fixedly at the floor and stretching ouf 
her hand towards him ): Stop, Alexey Nikolayevich* Really * * . Vera 
is right. . * . It is time . . . it is time for me to stop dissembling. I 
have done her wrong and done you wrong. You have the right to 
despise me. (Belyayev makes an involuntary movement.) I have 
lowered myself in my own eyes. I have left only one means of again 
winning your regard: frankness! complete frankness, whatever may be 
the consequences. Besides that, I now see you for the last time, and 
now speak to you for the last time. I love you. (She gases fixedly 
at him.) 

Belyayev: You, Natalya Petrovna! 

Natalya Petrovna: Yes r I. I love you. Vera was not deceived 
and did not deceive you. I fell in love with you the very first day of 
your arrival, but I recognized this myself only yesterday. I do not 
intend to justify my conduct. ... It was unworthy of me . * . but at 
least you now can understand, can excuse me. Yes, I was jealous of 
Vera* Yes, in my thoughts I married her to Bolshintsov in order to 
remove her from myself and from you. Yes, I took advantage of my 
greater age, of my position in society* to find out her secret and—of 
Course I didn't expect this—I betrayed myself* I love you* Belyayev, 
but be sure of this* only pride forces this confession from me. * . * The 
farce that I have played up till now has at last disgusted me. You 
cannot remain here* , , . However, after what I have just told you, it 
will doubtless be very embarrassing for you in my presence, and von 
yourself will wish to withdraw from here as quickly as may be. I am 
Convinced of that. This conviction has given me boldness, I confess 
I did not wish you to carry away a bad memory of me. Now you know 
everything. . . . Perhaps I have hindered you. Perhaps if all this had 
not happened, you would have fallen in love with Verochka. * . * I 
have only one excuse, Alexey Nikolayevich. ... AH this was beyond 
my power. (She becomes silent. She says all this in a rather even and 
calm voice, without looking at Belyayev, He is silenh Ska continues 
with a certain agitation, still without looking at /liiw.) You do not 
answer me? „ . . However* I understand that. You have nothing to 
tell me. The position of a man who does not love but who receives a 
declaration of love is altogether too difficult. I thank you for your 
silence. Believe me: when I told you . . * that I loved you ... I was 
not dissembling . . * as I had been before, I did not count oti anything. 
On the contrary. I wished finally to throw off the mask, to which* I may 
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assure you, I was not accustomed, , * * And finally, why should 1 
coquette and dissemble any longer when all is known? Why should I 
play the hypocrite any more when there is no One to deceive? All is 
ended between us. I will not detain you any longer. You may leave 
here without saying a word to me, without even bidding me farewell. 

I shall not even regard that as a discourtesy. On the contrary, I shall 
be grateful to you. There are occasions in which delicacy is out of 
place . . . worse than rudeness. Evidently it was not fated for us 
to understand each other. Farewell l No p it was not fated for us to 
understand each other . , . but at least I hope that now, in your eyes, 
I hav'e ceased to be an oppressive, secretive, and cunning creature. . . . 
Farewell forever! (Belyayev in agitation tries to say somethings hut 
cannot.) You are not leaving? 

Belyayev (bornttg* is about to have, but after a short struggle with 
himself returns) : No, I cannot leave. (Natalya Petrovna for the 
first time looks at Atm.) I cannot leave in this way! . , * Listen, 
Natalya Petrovna, you have just told me , . . you do not desire me to 
carry away an unfavorable memory' of you, and for my part I do not 
wish you to remember me as a man who * . . Good Heavens t I do 
not know how to express myself! . . . Natalya Petrovna, excuse me. 

, * * I do not know bow to speak with Ladies. . . . Up till now I have 
known * * * women of an altogether different sort. You say that we 
are not fated to understand each other, but consider: could J f a simple, 
almost uneducated boy—could I even think of any intimacy with you? 
Remember who you are and who I am! Remember: could I even think 
. , * ? With your education. . . But why do I speak of education r 
+ , * Look at me. . . . This old coat and your fragrant garments 1 * * . 
Consider! Yes, I was afraid of you, and I am afraid of you now! * ■ - 
Without any exaggeration I looked upon you as a higher being . < * and 
at the same time , „ , you, you tell me that you love me. You, Natalya 
Petrovna, love me! ... I feel my heart beating within me as it has 
never beat in my life. It beats not from amazement only. It is not 
my self-conceit that is flattered. * . * Why sol . » » It is not a question 
of self-conceit now . . * but I * . . I cannot leave in this way, if you 
will permit me to say so! 

Natalya Petrovna (after a pause , as if to herself) : What have I 
done? 

Belyayev: Natalya Petrovna, believe me p please, for God's take! - ^ ■ 

Natalya Petrovna (iff a changed voice) : Alexey Nikolayevich, if 
I did not know you as a gentleman, as a man to whom falsehood is 
impossible, I should think the Lord knows what. Perhaps I should 
repent my own franknessn But I believe you. I do not wish to hide 
my feelings from you. I thank you for what yon have just now told 
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me. Now I know why we have not become intimate. . . , And so it 
was not my own personality, it was nothing 1 in me that repelled you, 

. . . It was only my position. . . . (Stopping.) All this makes things 
better, of course. ... And now it will be easier for me to part with 
you . . . farewell! (She is about to leave.) 

Belyayev (after a pause) • I know, Natalya Petrovna, that I cannot 
stay here. . . . But T cannot make you understand all that is going on 
within me. You love met ... It i* terrible for me even to pronounce 
those words! ... Alt this is so new to me. . . .It seems to me that I 
see you, hear you, for the first time. But I feel one thing. It is indis* 
pensable for me to go away. ... I feel that I cannot be responsible 
for anything that may happen. 

Natalya Petrovna (in a feeble voice): Yes, Belyayev, you must go 
away. , . . Now, after this explanation, you must go away, . . . But 
is it realty possible, notwithstanding all that I have done? . , . Oh, 
believe me, if I iiad suspected even distantly all that you have told me, 
that confession would have died within me. ... I merely wished to 
put an end to all the misunderstandings. I wished to repent, to punish 
myself, 1 wished once for all to snap the last thread. If I could have 
imagined— 1 {She covers her face with her hands.) 

Belyayev : I believe you, Natalya Petrovna, I believe you. But I 
myself, a quarter of an hour ago ... did I imagine? . . . Only to*day, 
during the time of our last meeting before dinner, did I feel for the 
first time something unusual, something unwonted, as if some ones 
hand were gripping my heart; and I felt sueh ardent warmth in my 
bosom. . . . Really, formerly I held myself aloof from you, as it were, 
I even seemed to dislike you, but when you told me to-day that Vera 
Aiexandrovna thought ... {He pauses.) 

Natalya Petrovna {with an involuntary smile of happiness on her 
lips) : Enough, enough, Belyayev. We must not think of that. We 
must not forget that we are speaking to each other for the last time 
. . . that you leave to-morrow, 

Belyayev: Oh, ves! I shall leave to-morrow. I may still leave 
now. ... All this Will pass. . . . You see, I do not wish to exaggerate. 
, . . I am going. , . . And then as God wills I I shall carry away with 
me one memory; I shall remember eternally that you loved me. . . . 
But how is it that I never knew you before? . . . Here you are looking 
at me now. ... Is it possible that I ever tried to avoid your glance? 
... Is it possible that I ever felt timidity in your presence? 

Natalya Petrovna {with a jhiiJs) 1 You just now told me that you 
were afraid of me. 

Belyayev; I? o pause .) To be sure- - ■ - I sm surprised at 
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myself. , * . Do I—I speak so boldly to you? I do not recognise 
myself, 

Natalya Petrovna: And you are not deceiving yourself? 

Belyayev : In what ? 

Natalya Petrovna: In thinking that yon love me? {With a shud¬ 
der.) Oh p Heavens* what am I doing? Listen^ Belyayev. . . . Come 
to my aid. < . . No woman ever found herself in such a position before, 
I have no more strength p truly. * * , Perhaps it is better thus, Every¬ 
thing has been cut off at one blow. But we, at least* have come to 
understand each other. . . , Give me your hand—and farewell forever! 

Belyayev (taking her hand) : Natalya Petrovna t , , I do not know 
what to say to you in farewell. * . . My heart is so full. * * B God grant 
you . . . \{He steps and presses her hand to his lips.) Farewell 1 (He 
is about to leave by the door into the garden .) 

Natalya Petrovna (gazing after him ): Belyayev! 

Belyayev (turning around) i Natalya Petrovna! 

Natalya Petrovna (after a considerable pause, in a weak voice ): 
Remain! 

Belyayev: What? 

Natalya Petrovna t Remain! And let God pass judgment on us! 
(She buries her head in her hands.) 

Belyayev (quickly approaching her and stretching out his hands to 
her ): Natalya Petrovna! 

(At that moment the door into the garden opens and RaKItIN appears 
on the threshold. He looks at them both for some time ond sttddenly 
approaches them.) 

Rakitjn (m a loud voice) t They are looking for you everywhere, 
Natalya Petrovna, (Natalya Petrovna and Belyayev glance around.) 

Natalya Petrovna (removing her hands from her face and seeming 
to come to herself) : Ah p is that you? Who is looking for me? (Bel¬ 
yayev, confused. Bom to Natalya Petrovna and is about to leave.) 
Are you going,, Alexey Nikolayevich? . , . Don't forget, you know— 
(He hows to her a second time and goes out into the garden.) 

Raxitih: Arkady is looking for you. , . * I confess I didn't expect 
to find you here. . . . But as I was passing by . * . 

Natalya Petrovna (with a smile) : You heard our voices. ... I 
met Alexey Nikolayevich here , . . and I had a long explanation with 
him, . . . To-day is evidently a day of explanations, but now we can go 
to the house. (She is about to leave by the corridor door.) 

Rakitin (with some agitation ): May I inquire „ + + what deci¬ 
sion? . . . 

Natalya Petrovna (pretending to be surprised): What decision? 
. . w I don't understand you. 
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RaKItih {after a long silence, in a gloomy voice ) : In that case I 
understand everything. 

Natalya Pf-trovna; Well, so it is. . . . Again mysterious hints! 
Well, yes, I have had an explanation with him, and now everything is 
straightened out again. « , . Those were trifles, exaggerations. , . . 
Everything that you and I have been speaking of is all childishness. We 
must forget it now, 

Rakitiiv; I am not cross-examining you, Natalya Petrovna, 

Natalya Petrov ka {forcing herself to speak casually) • What was 
it I wanted to teli you? ... I don't remember. It’s alt the same. 
Come on. All that is over now. . . . It’s all past. 

Rakitim {looking at her fixedly) : Oh, rtfs all over. And how vexed 
you are with yourself now, most likely , . . because of your frankness 
to-day! 

Natalya Petrovna (turning away from him ) : Rakitin. . . . (He 
again glances at her r She mdentfy does not know what to say.) You 
haven't spoken with Arkady yet ? 

Rakitin : By no means. . + „ I haven't yet managed to prepare my¬ 
self. * .. * You understand that I need to make up something* 

Natalya Petrovna; How unbearable this is! What do they want 
of me? They follow after me at every step* Really, Rakitin, I feel 
ashamed to see you, 

Rakitin : Oh, don't be disturbed h Natalya Petrovna* . * * Why 
should you he? This Is all in the natural course of things. But one 
can see that Mr. Belyayev is still a novice! And why was tie so con¬ 
fused? Why did he run away? . . . However, in the course of time 
. . . (In a loru t humed volte*) you wilt both learn how to dissemble. 
(Aloud.) Come on. 

(Natalya Petrovna is about to come up to him > hut stops . At that 
moment the voice of Is la ye v is heard just outside the garden door: 
“He came this way, you say?'* After these words , Islayev cud 
Shpigelsky come in.) 

Islayev; To be sure, there he is.—Bah„ bah, bah! And Natalya 
Petrovna is here tool ( Coming up to her.) What's this? A continua¬ 
tion of to-day's explanation ?—Evidently St's an important subject. 

Rakitin: I met Natalya Petrovna here* 

Islayev: Met her? (Looking around ,) What a frequented place, 
to be sure! 

Natalya Petrovna: But you came here yourself. 

Islayev: I came here because „ * , (He stops.) 

Natalya Petrovna: You were looking for me? 

Islayev ( after a pause) : Yes r I was looking for you. Would you 
not like to come back to the house? Tea is ready. It will be dark soon. 
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Natalya Petrovna (taking his hand) : Come on. then. 

Islayev (looking around ): And we can make this hall into two good 
rooms for the gardeners—or another servant’s room—what do you 
think about it* Shpigelsky? 

Shpigelsky : Of course, 

Islayev: Come On through the garden, Natasha. (He goes out by 
the door into the garden. During the course of all this scene, he has 
not once glanced at RakitjN. On the threshold he half turns around.) 
Well, folks, come on and have tea. (He goes out with Natalya 
Petrovna.) 

Shpigelsky (to Rakitin) : Well* Mikhaylo Alexandrovich, come 
on! . * * Give me your hand. _ . . Evidently fate has cast us into the 
rear guard. 

Rakitin (testily): Oh, Mr, Doctor, permit me to tell you, ! am 
decidedly sick of you. 

Shpigelsky (with affected good humor): But I am sick of myself* 
Mikhaylo Alexandrovich, if you did but know it! (Rakitin smiles 
involuntarily.} Come on, come on, (They both go out by the door 
into the garden .) 

ACT V 

The scene is the P same as in Acts 1 oitd HI* Morning, IsLAY M 
is sitting at his desk looking otter papers. He rises suddenly. 

Islayev: No, I absolutely can’t work to-day. It’s as if a nail were 
run through my head. (Fating the room.) I must confess I didn't 
expect this, I didn't expect that I should be disturbed ... as I am 
now. . , * What shall I do then? . „ . That’s the problem, (Fails to 
thinking and suddenly calls.) Matvey! 

Matvey (coming in) : What will you have, sir? 

Islayev: Call my overseer . . . and tell the diggers to wait for 
me at the dam, ... Go along! 

Matvey; Yes, sir. (Coes out.) 

Islayev (going to the table again . Running through his papers) : 
Yes, that’s the problem. 

Anna Semenovna (coming in and approaching Islayev') : Arkasha! 

Islayev : Oh, is that you, mamma? How are you feeling? 

Anna Semenovna (sitting dozvn on the couch) : I am well thank 
Heaven! (Sighing.) I’m well. (Sighing still louder.) Thank 
Heaven! (Seeing that Islayev does not listen to her, she gives a very 
vigorous sigh, with a slight groan.) 

Islayev: You arc sighing. . . What's the matter with you? 
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Ahx* Semenovna (again sighing, but this time more gently ); Oh, 
Arkasha, as if you didn’t know what I am sighing about, 

Islayev: What do you mean? 

Anna Semenovna (after a pause ): I am your mother, Arkasha. Of 
course you are already a grown man, and a man of sense. But aJ I the 
same, I am your mother. That is a great word, mother! 

Tslayev: Oh, please explain yourself! 

'^ N kt A ? ® MEir0VNA: You know wfiat 1 a "i hinting at, my dear. Your 
"He t lias a . . , Of course, she i; a splendid woman—and her con- 
duct up till now has been most exemplary . . , but she is still so young, 
Arkasha! And youth . , . J s ’ 

Islayev; I understand what you mean. . , . It seems to you that 
her relations with RaJdtin— ' 

Anna Semenovna : God forbid! I wasn't thinking of that at all 
Islayev : \ ou didn’t let me finish my speech, . . . It seems to you 
that her relations with Rakitin . , . are not quite . . . plain. . . . 

ihose mysterious conversations, those tears—all that seems to you 
strange, J 

Anna Semenovna : Well, Arkasha, did he finally tell you what those 
conversations of theirs were about ? ... He hasn’t told me anything. 

Islayev : 1 haven t cross-examined him, and he evidently is* in no 
great hurry to gratify my curiosity, 

Anna Semenovna: So what do you intend to do now? 

Islayev: I, mamma? Nothing at all, 

Anna Semenovna; Nothing? 

Islayev: Certainly. Nothing, 

Anna Semenovna (rising): 1 confess that I am surprised. Of 
course you are the master in your own house, and you know better 

than I what s good and what's bad. However, consider what conse- 
quenees . + . 

Islayev ; Really, mamma, you are quite wrong in being disturbed. 

Anna Semenovna: My dear, I am a mother, , . . But. however 

I5th < rti h ' n l t *?*■ V*2 Cr “ pause } 1 came to see 1 "W* confess! 
i ith the intention of offering my services as mediator. 

Islayev (with animation) : No. In this matter, I must ask you not 
to trouble yoursel f, mamma. . , . Please oblige me! 

Anna Semenovna: As you wish, Arkasha; as you wish, I won't 
say a word more. I have forewarned you, I have done my duty. But 
now- my bps are sealed. (A short silence.) 

Islayev: You aren’t going anywhere to-day? 

Anna Semenovna : But I merely felt obliged to forewarn you. You 
are too trustful, my dear boy. You judge every one bv yourself! Be¬ 
lieve me, true friends are very rare in these times! 
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Islayev (wiVA impatience): Mamma] . * . 

Anna Semenovna: Well, I am silent, I am silent ! And why should 
an old woman like me mix in? 1 suppose I have outlived my wits! 
And l was brought up on other principles and I tried to teach them 
to you. . . . Well* well, attend to your business. I won't hinder you. 
. . . I am going. goes to the door and stops*} Well, then? . . , 

Well, as yon wish, as you wish. (Site goes out.) 

Islayev {gazing after her) : Why is it that people who really love 
you like to put each and every one of their fingers in your wound? 
And yet they are convinced that this makes it easier for you—that's 
what’s amusing! However, I don + t blame mother. Her intentions, I 
mow, are of the best, and how can she help giving advice? But that 
is not the point. . . . (Sitting down.) How shall I act? (After re ■- 
fleeting, Ac rises.) Ah, the simplest way is the best! Diplomatic 
finesse doesn't suit me. ... I am the first to get entangled in it. (He 
rings the bell. Matvey comes in*) Is Mikhaylo Alexandrovich in the 
house? Do you know? 

Matvey: He is. I just saw him in the billiard room. 

Islayev: Ah! Then ask him to come to- see me. 

Matvey: Very well, sir, (He goes out.) 

Islayev (walking back and forth) : I am not used to such per¬ 
plexities. . . + I hope they won’t be often repeated. . . . Although I 
am of a strong build, I couldn't stand this for long. (Putting his hand 
to his breast.) Ah!. * , (Rakitin comes in from the hall in some 
Confusion.) 

Rakitin : Did you call me ? 

Islayev : \ es. . * , (After a pause,) Michel, you owe me some¬ 
thing'. 

Rakitin: X? 

Islayev: Certainly. Have you forgotten your promise about * . , 
Natasha's tears . . . and in general? . . . You remember how mother 
and I found you, * , * You told me then that there was a secret between 
Natasha and yourself that you wished to explain to me* 

Rakitin : Did I say secretf 

Islayev: Yes. 

Rakitin: But what secret can there be between us? We were just 
talking. 

Islayev: What about? And why was she weeping? 

Rakitis: You know. Arkady . . . moments occur In the life of a 
woman . . . even the happiest . . . 

Islayev: Wait a bit, Rakitin* You can’t act this way—I can’t see 
you in such a position* , , , Your confusion Is more embarrassing for 
me than for yourself, {Taking him by the hand.) You see. you and 
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I are old friends. . . . You have known me from childhood. . , . I am 
unable to dissemble. . , . And you have always been frank with me. 
Give me permission to ask you one question. ... I give you my word 
of honor that I will not doubt the sincerity of your answer. You are 
in love with my wife, aren't your (Rakitin glances at Islayev.) 
You understand me? You love her , . . well, in a word, you love 
my wife with the sort of love that is hard to confess to a husband? 

RAQT1H (after a pause. In a hoarse voice ) : Yes. I Jove your 
wife with that sort of love. 

r Islayev (also after a pause) * Thank you for your frankness, Michel, 
You are a gentleman. Well, anyway, what shall we do now ? Sit down 
and let's consider this matter together. (Rakitin jtYr down. Islayev 
paces the room.) I know Natasha. I know her value. But I also 
know my own value. I am not your equal, Michel . . . don’t interrupt 
me. please! ... I am not your equal. You’re more clever. You’re 
a finer man. In a word, a more pleasing person than I. I am a simple 
fellow. Natasha loves me, I think, but she has eyes, . . . Well, in a 
word, she must like you. And so here's what I'll tell you further. I 
have long remarked your mutual regard for each other. . , „ But 
I have also been confident of you both—and so far nothing has come 
to light. ... Oh, I don't know how to speak of it! (He stops.) But 
after the scene yesterday, after your second meeting in the evening, 
what can I think f If it were only I who had found you! But witnesses 
were involved in the case; mamma, an dthat rascal Shpigeisky. 

Well, what have you to say, Michel? 

Rakitin : You are quite right, Arkady, 

Islayev: That's not the question. , , . But what’s to be done? I 
must tell jtju, Michel, that though ] am a simple man, I have this much 
sense: I know that it isn't a good thing to embitter another man’s life, 
and there are cases when it is sinful to insist on one’s own rights, I 
didn't read that in books, my friend. . , . Conscience tells me so. If 
I must give you freedom . . . well, then I’ll do so. Only we must tliink 
this over. It’s too important. 

Rakitin- (rising) ; I have thought it over already. 

Islayev: Well? 

Rakitin : I must be leaving. ... I am going away, 

Islayev (after o pause ): Do you think so? ... To leave us for 
good and all? 

Rakitin : Yes. 

Islayev (again beginning to pace the room): What . , . what is 
this you propose! But perhaps you are right. It will be hard for us 
without you. . . . Lord knows, perhaps this won’t lead to the desired 
end, . „ , But you can see things better; you can judge best. I think 
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that you have the right idea. You are dangerous to me, my boy. 
(With a mournful smile.) Yes . . . you are dangerous to me. So 
what I have just said . . » in regard to freedom—but really, I 
could not live after that! For me to exist without Natasha . * ( (He? 
waves his hand.) And one thing further, my boy. For some time, 
especially during these last few days, I have noticed a great change 
in her. She has given indications of a certain deep, constant agitation * 
which alarms me. Is not that true? I am not mistaken, am I? 

Rakitin (bitterly) : Oh, no! You are not mistaken. 

I slave v: Well* there,, you see! And so you are going away? 

Rakitin: Yes* 

Islayev: Hm. And how suddenly this load was shaken off f And 
really, did you need to be so confused when mother and I found you? 

M atvey (coming in) : The overseer has come* 

Islayev: Let him wait. (MATVEY goes oui.) Michel, you aren't 
going to leave us for long, are you? All this is nonsense, my boy! 

Rakitin; I really don't know. * » , I think . . . for a long time 

Islayev: ’Well, you don't take me for an Othello, do you? Really, 
since the world was made* I don 1 ! think any such conversation has ever 
taken place between two friends! I cannot part with you in this way, 

Rakitin (pressing hts hand) : You will inform me when it is pos¬ 
sible for me to return. 

Islayev: But we have no one to replace you here ! Certainly not 
Bolshimsov! 

Rakitin: There are other people here. 

Islayev: Who? Krinitsyn? That dandy? Belyayev is of course a 
good fellow' . . * but he is as far below you as he is below the stars 
of heaven. 

Rakitin (caustically) : You think so? You don*t know him, Arkady 
. . . You just pay attention to him. 4 . , I advise you to. . . . Do you 
hear? He is a very * „ _ very remarkable fellow! 

Islayev: Bah! You and Natasha were always going to attend to 
his education* (Glancing at the door.) Ah, here he comes himself, I 
think, P . * (Hastily.) And so, my dear fellow, this is decided, you are 
leaving us * . * for a short time . * * in a day or two. .. „ . There is 
no need of haste. We must prepare Natasha. . * . Ill calm mother 
down. . . . And God grant you happiness! You have moved a stone 
from my heart. * . . Embrace me s my dear fellow. (He hastily em¬ 
braces him , and turns towards Belyayev, who has just come in.) 
Ah, is that you? Well . . . well + , . how are you? 

Belyayev: First rate, Arkady Sergeich. 

Islayev; Well, w r here P s Kolya? 

Belyayev: He is with Mr. Schaaf. 
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Islayev: Ah p fine! (Taking his hat .,) Well, gentlemen, good-by. 
I haven't made my daily rounds to-day. I haven't been either at the dam 
or at the new building. * * r Why, 1 haven't even looked over my 
papers, (Tucks them under his arm,) Good-by for the moment f 
Matvey, Matvey p come on with me I (He goes out,) 

(Rakitin remains in the foreground, buried in thought.) 

BsLYayev (coming up to Rakitin): How do you feel tondav, 
Mikhaylo Alexand rovich ? 

Rakitin : Thank you, As usuah And how are you? 

Belyayev: I am well, 

Rakitin:: That's evident? 

Belyayev: Why so? 

Rakitin : Why, just , . . by your face, _ * . Ah, so you've put on a 
new frock coat to-day* , , . And what's this I see? A flower in your 
buttonhole? (Belyayev, blushing, pulls it out.) But why shoufcl you, 
why should you, pray? ... It looks very nice. (After a pause.) By 
the way. Alexey Nikolayevich, if you need anything . # , I am going 
to town to-morrow, 

Belyayev: To-morrow? 

Rakitin: Yes . . . and from there, perhaps, to Moscow. 

Belyayev (with surprise ): To Moscow? But I think you told me 
only yesterday that you intended to stay here about a month. 

Rakitin: Yes + , , but business . * . circumstances have occurred. 

Belyayev: And are you leaving for a long time? 

Rakitin: I don't know. * . . Maybe for a long time. 

Belyayev: Permit me to inquire: Does Natalya Petrovna know of 
your intention ? 

Rakitin: No. Why do you ask me about her in particular? 

Belyayev: Why? (With some confusion.) No special reason. 

Rakitin (after a pause, and looking round ): Alexey Nikolayevich, 
I think that there is no one in the room except ourselves. Isn’t it 
strange that we are playing a comedy to each other, eh? What do 
you think about it? 

Belyayev: I don't understand you, Mikhaylo Alexandrovich. 

Rakitin: Really? You actually don't understand why I am going 
away ? 

Belyayev: No. 

Rakitin : That*s queer. . * , However. I am ready to believe you. 
Possibly you really don't know the reason. . * * Do you want me to 
tell you why I am leaving ? 

Belyayev: Pray do. 

Rakitin : You set? p Alexey Nikolayevich—by the way, I rely on your 
discretion—you found me with Arkady Sergeich just now, * . * He 
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and I had a rather important conversation, and in consequence of that 
very conversation I have decided to go away, Do you know why? 
I am telling you all this because I regard you as a gentleman, . . . 
He fancies that I . , . that I am in love with Natalya Petrovna. What 
do you think of that, eh? Isn't it really rather a strange idea? Bui I 
am thankful to him that he didn't begin to dissemble and keep watch 
of us, but that he addressed himself to me frankly and directly. Well 
now, tell me what should you have done ia my place? Of course, his 
suspicions have no foundation, but they cause him anxiety, . . , For 
the peace of his friends, a gentleman should know how . . , sometimes, 
to sacrifice , , , his own pleasure. And that is the reason I am going 
away, . . , I am convinced that you will approve my decision; will you 
not? Is it not true that you , . , that you would have acted in just 
the same way in my place? You, too, would have gone away? 

Belyayev (after a pause) ; Perhaps, 

Rakitik; I am very glad to hear that. ... Of course. I don't dis¬ 
pute that in my intention of withdrawing there is a comic side; it is as 

I regarded myself as a dangerous person, But you see, Alexey 
Nikolayevich, the honor of a woman 15 such an important matter. ... 
And besides—of course I don t say this in reference to Natalya Petrovna 
—but I have known women who were pure and innocent in heart, 
genuine children in their intellect, who in consequence of that very 
purity and innocence were more likely than any others to give way 
to a sudden iniatuation, . . . And then, who knows? An excess of 
caution does no harm in such cases, so much the more that— By 
the way, Alexey Nikolayevich, perhaps you still have the notion that 
love is the highest good on earth. 

Belyayev (coldly ): I have not experienced that emotion, but I think 
that to be loved by a woman whom you Jove must be a great happiness. 

Rakitjn : God grant that you long preserve such a pleasant convic¬ 
tion J In my opinion, Alexey Nikolayevich, every love, whether it be 
happy or unhappy, is a genuine misery when you give yourself up to it 
entirely, . Jnst watt! You will perhaps find out in the future how 
those tender little hands know how to torture, with what caressing 
persistency they tear your heart to hits. . . . Just wait! You will 
find out how much burning hatred lies hidden under the most ardent 
love! You will remember me when, as a sick man thirsts for health, 
you thirst tor peace, for the most nonsensical, the most common¬ 
place peace; when you envy every man who is free and has no 
cares. , . . Just wait! You will learn what it means to belong to a 
skirt, what it means to be enslaved, to be infected, and how shameful 
and tormenting » that slavery? ... You will learn, finally, what trifles 
are purchased at so high a price. , . . But why am I skying all this 
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to you? You will not believe me now. The thing is that your approval 
is very pleasant to me. Yes, yes. In such cases, one should be cautious. 

Belyayev (who alt this time has gaged fixedly at Rakitin) : Thank 
you for the lesson, Mikhaylo Alexandrovich, although I did not n«d it. 

Rakitin (taking his hand): Excuse me, please. I had no inten¬ 
tion ... I am not in a position to give lessons to any man whatsoever. 
... I merely got started talking. 

Belyayev (with slight irony): Without any reasqn? 

Rakitin (slightly confused): That's just it: without any special 
reason. I merely wished ... Up to this .time, Alexey Nikolayevich, 
you have had no opportunity of studying women. Women arc a very 
peculiar kind of people. 

Belyayev: Of whom are you speaking? 

Rakitin : Well, of no one in particular. 

Belyayev: Of all women in general, I suppose? 

Rakitin (with a forced smite) ; Yes, maybe. I really don't know 
for what reason I have fallen into this instructive tone, but permit me, 
in saying farewell, to give you one piece of good advice. (Stopping 
and waving his hand.) Oh, but anyhow, who am I to give advice! 
Pray excuse my chatter. 

Belyayev : On the contrary, on the contrary, 

Rakitin ; Well then, so you don't need anything from town? 

Belyayev: No, I thank you. But I am sorry that you are going 
away. 

Rakitin; I thank you humbly. , , , Pray believe that I, also . . . 
(From the door of the study come out Natalya Petrovna and Vera, 
Vera ij very sad and pole.) I have been very glad to make your 
acquaintance. (He again presses his hand .) 

Natalya Petrovna (gazes at both for some time, and goes up to 
them) : How do you do, gentlemen l 

Rakitin (turning around quickly)-. How do you do, Natalya 
Petrovna! . . . How do you do, Vera Atexandrovna! , , . 

(Belyayev bows slightly to Natalya Petrovna and Vera, He is 
confused.) 

Natalya Petrovna (to Rakitin) ; What in the world are you 
up to? 

Rakitin : Oh, nothing. 

Natalya Petrovna: Vera and I have been strolling in the garden. 
It’s so nice out of doors to-day. . . , The lindens have such a sweet 
fragrance. We Strolled all the time under the lindens. . . , It's pleas¬ 
ant in the shade to listen to the humming of the bees over your head. 

, . . (Timidly to Belyayev.) We hoped to meet you there. (Belya¬ 
yev is silent.) 
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Rakitin (to Natalya Petrovna) : Ah, so you are interested in the 
beauties of nature to-day. . . . (After a pause.) Alexey Nikolayevich 
could not go into the garden, . T * He has put on his new frock cqeu 
to-day. 

Belyayev (with a slight flash of temper ) ■ Of course: it's naturally 
the only frock coat I have, and in. the garden I might tear it. Is that 
what you mean? 

Rakitin (reddening ): Oh p no! ... I didn't mean that at all. 
(Vera goes silently to the couch on the right * sits dotni, and takes up 
some work . Natalya Petrovna smites in a constrained fashion to 
Belyayev. There is a short mad rather of*pressive silence. Rakitin 
continues with biting carelessness.} Oh, yes, I forgot to tell you, 
Natalya Petrovna, that I am going away to-day. 

Natalya Petrovna (with some agitation ): You are going away? 
Where to? 

Rakitin : To town. , * *. On business. 

Natalya Petrovna : I hope not for long. 

Rakitin: As business demands. 

Natalya Petrovna: Be sure to come back soon. (TV Belyayev, 
without looking at him.) Alexey Nikolayevich, were those your draw¬ 
ings that Kolya was showing me? Were they your work? 

Belyayev: Yes * . * I * * . trifles. 

Natalya Petrovna: On the contrary, they are very charming. You 
have talent. 

Rakitin: I see that you are discovering new excellences every dav 
in Mr* Belyayev. 

Natalya Petrovna (coldly) - Possibly. ... So much the better 
for him. (To Belyayev,) Probably you have still other drawings. 
You will show them to me? (Belyayev bows.") 

Rakitin {who alt this time seems to be on pins and needles) : How¬ 
ever* I recollect that it is time for me to be packing. . P . Good-by for 
the moment. (He goes to the door of the hall.) 

Natalya Petrovna (caning after him ) : But you w F ill come back 
to say good-by to us ? 

Rakitin: Of course. 

Belyayev (after hesitating slightly): Wait, Mikhaylo Alexandro¬ 
vich. HI go with you, I want to say a couple of words to you. 

Rakitin: Ah! 

{They both go out into the halL Natalya Petrovna remains in 
the middle of the stag*, After watting a short time she sits down at 
the left,) 

Natalya Petrovna (after a short pause) : Vera! 

Vera (without raising her head) : What do yon wish? 
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Natalya Petrovna: For the Lord's sake, Vera, don't act so with 
me! , , * For Lhe Lord's sake* Vera . , . Veroehkal . . . 

(Vera jayj nothing. Natalya Petrovna rises, crosses the stage, 
and quietly knerts before her, Vera frier to raise her r turns emtfy, 
and hides her face.) 

Natalya Petrovna ( speaks , still kneeling) : Vera, forgive me. 
Don T t cry, Vera, I have done you wrong, I am to blame. Is it pos¬ 
sible that you cannot forgive me? 

Vera (through her fears) : Please get tip, please do! 

Natalya Petrovna: I shall not get up, Vera, until you forgive me. 
It is hard for you + * „ but Consider , + „ is it easier for me? . - . 
Consider, Vera! . . . You know everything. . . , Between us there 
is only this difference, that you have done me no wrong at all and 
I , . . 

Vera (bitterly) : Only that difference! No, Natalya Petrovna, be¬ 
tween us there is another difference, * , . To-day you are so soft, so 
kind, so caressing. . . . 

Natalya Petrovna (interrupting her ): Because I feel my own 
guilt. 

Vera : Really ? Only for that reason ? 

Natalya Petrovna {rising and sitting dawn beside her) x But what 
other reason can there be ? 

Vera : Natalya Petrovna, do not torture me any more. Do not ques¬ 
tion me, 

Natalya Petrovna (udth a sigh) : Vera, I see that you cannot 
forgive me. 

Vera X To-day you are so good and so soft because you fed that 
you are loved. 

Natalya Petrovna (confused ); Vera? 

VERA (turning towards her ) ; Well, isn't that the truth? 

Natalya Petrovna (sadly) : Believe me, both of us are equally 
un fortunate, 

Vera : He loves you! 

Natalya Petrovna: Vera, why should we desire to torture each 
other? It is time for both of us to come to our senses. Remember 
in what a position I am, in what a position we both are, Remember that 
our secret and the wrong that I have done you are already known to two 
persons here. . * , (Stopping.) Vera p instead of tormenting each 
other by suspicions and reproaches, would it not be better for both of 
us to think how to find a way out from this hard position , . * how to 
save ourselves! Do you think that I can bear these agitations, these 
anxieties? Have you forgotten who I am? But you are not listening 
to me. 
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Ve*a (pensively gasing at the floor) : He loves you. , , . 

Natalya Petrovna : He Is going away, Vera. 

Vera (turning around): Oh, let me alone [ . . . 

(Natalya Petrovna looks at her with indecision. At that moment 
the voice of Islayey tf heard in the study: "Natasha! Oh, Natasha' 
Where are you?") 

Natalya Petrovna (rising quickly and going to the door of the 
study ): I am here. What do you wish? 

I oiee of Islayey : Come here, I want to tell you something. 

Natalya Petrovna : Right away. 

(She returns to Vera di id extends her hand to her. Vera does 
not move. Natalya Petrovna sighs and goes out into the study.) 

\ era (alone, after a pause) \ He loves her! . . . And I must remain 
m her house I , , . Oh, that is too much. 

(She covers her face with her hands, and remains motionless. From 
the door leading into the hall peers the head of Shpigelsky. He coh- 
ttously looks around and comes up on tiptoe to Vera, who does not 
notice Aim.) 

Shmoelsky (after standing in front of her with arms folded and 
with a biting smile on his countenance): Vera Alexandrovna! . , . 
Oh, Vera Alexandrovna! 


Vera (raising her head) : Who is that? Is it you, doctor? 
Shpicelsky: Well, my young lady, are you not feeling well? 
Vera; No, I’m all right. 

StiPicELSKY: Let me feel your pulse. (Feels her pulse.) Hm! 
Why so fast? Oh, my young lady, my young lady! . . . You are 

not listening to me. . . . But I think that I sincerely wish you ha P - 
pi ness. j r 

Vera (looking at him tvith decision) : Ignaty Ilyich! 

SiiPicELSKY ( quickly ): I am listening, Vera Alexandrovna. . . . 

What an expression there is on your face: good gracious I . , . I am 
listening. 

Vera: That Mr. . , , Bolshintsov, your acquaintance—is he reallv 
a good man ? 

, ^hpigelsky: My friend Bolshintsov? A most excellent, a most 
honorable man . . . the mold and pattern of virtue! 

Vera : He isn’t bad-tempered ? 

Shfigelsky: The kindest sort of man. He isn’t really a man, he 

v }USt *?? Al ! you hBlw to dD fs to take him and knead him. 

You couldnt find another man as kind as he in all the world, by day¬ 
light. with a candle. He’s a dove and not a man, 

Vera: Do you vouch for him? 
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Shpigelsky (putting one hand on his heart and raising the other 
on high) : As I would for mysdf I 

Vera : In that case, you may tell him * , . that I am ready to marry 
him, 

Shpigelsky (%vith joyous amazement) ; Well, really? 

Veha: Only, as quickly as possible—do you hear?—-As quickly as 

possible* 

Shfigelsky: To-morrow, if you wish. . . . By all means! Good 
for you, Vera Alcxandrovna! Splendid girl! Til gallop away for 
him right off, and won't I make him happy ! . . . What an unexpected 
turn things have taken! He is fairly infatuated with you, Vera 
Alexandra™*. 

Vera (impatiently) t I am not inquiring of you about that, Ignaty 
Ilyich. 

Shpigelsky: As you choose, Vera Alexandrovua, a s you choose. 
Only you'll be happy with him; you'll thank me, you*!! see. . . , (Vera 
again makes an impatient move.) Well, I am silent I am silent. « * . 
So I may tell him ? 

Vera : You may, you may. 

Shpigelsky: Very good. Then Ill set out right off. Good-by for a 
while. (Listening*) By the way* some one's coming in here. (He 
goes into the study, and on ike threshold makes a gritnaee of amazement 
for his benefit.) Good-by for the moment. (He goes out ,) 

Vera (gazing after him) ; Anything in the world rather than remain 
here! * « + (She rises.) Yes, I have decided. I will not remain in 
this house* not under any consideration, I can't endure her gentle look, 
her smiles* I can't see how her whole being seems refreshed, how she 
revels in her own happiness. . . . For she is happy, however she may 
pretend to be sad and melancholy, , + , Her caresses are more than I 
can stand. « * . 

(Belyayev appears from the halt door. He looks around and goes 
up to Vera.) 

Belyayev (in a low voice) : Vera Alexandrovna, are you alone ? 

Vesa (looks around, shudders, and after a short pause utters the 
word) : Yes. 

Belyayev: I am glad you are alone. _ . _ Otherwise I should not 
have come here. I have come to bid you farewell, Vera Alexandrovna. 

Vera: Farewell? 

Belyayev : Yes, I am going away. 

Vesa: You are going away? You, too, are going away? 

Belyayev: Yes. * * * I p too, (With intense infernal agitation .) 
You sec T Vera Aiexandrovna, it is impossible for me to remain here. 
My presence has already been the cause of many troubles here. Be- 
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sides the fact that, without myself knowing how. I have disturbed your 
peace of mind, and the peace of mind of Natalya Petrovna, I have also 
broken up old ties of friendship. Thanks to me, Mr. Ralcitin is leaving 
here* and you hitvg quarrekd with your benefactress. , . . It is time 
to put a stop to all this. After my departure I hope that all will calm 
down again and return to its former quiet routine. . . . Turning the 
heads of rich ladies and young girls is not my line. . . . You will 
lorget me, and perhaps in time you will be surprised how all this coufc! 
have happened. , . . Even now it surprises me. ... I do not wish 
to deceive you. Vera Alexandrovna: I am afraid, I am alarmed at the 
thought of stajing here, ... I cannot be responsible for anything, . . . 
You know I am not accustomed to such things as this, I feel em¬ 
barrassed. . . . It seems to me that every one is looking at me. . . . 
And finally, it will be impossible for me . . . now . . . with both 
of you. . . . 


Yeha: Oh, don’t be anxious about me} I shan't remain here long. 

Belyayev; Why so? 

Vera: That’s my secret, but I shan’t hinder you. You may be sure 
of that, 

Belyayev; Well, then, you see, how can I help departing? judge 
tor yourself, I seem to have brought the plague into this house; every 
one is fleeing from here. ... Is it not better for me alone to disappear 
whik there i$ stil] time? I had a long conversation with Mr. Rakitin 
just now, ... You can’t imagine how much bitterness there was in 
his words. . And he was right in making fun of my new frock 
coat. , . He was right. Yes, I must depart. Believe me, Vera 

Alexandrovna, I can hardly wait for the moment when I shall be rush¬ 
ing along the highway in a carriage. ... I am suffocating here; I 
want fresh air, I am exhausted; I have a sense of bitterness, and at 
the same time, of relief, just like a man who is setting out on a long 
sea voyage. He ,s loth to part with his friends, he feels oppressed• 
and at the same time, the sea ripples so merrily, the wind blows so 
freshly in his face, that the blood involuntarily leaps in his veins, how- 
ever heavy his heart may be. . . . Yes. I am going away without fail. 

I shall return to Moscow to my companions. I shall set to work 

Veea: So you love her, Alexey Nikolayevich. You love her' and 
yet you are going away. 

Belyayev : Oh don't, Vera Alexandrovna 1 Why do you say that ? 
Do you not see that all is ended ? It flashed up and went out' like a 
spark. Let us part friends. It is time. I have come to myself. I 
wish you health and happmess. Sometime we shall see H other 
again-I shall never forget you, Vera Alexandrovna. . I have 
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become very fond of you, believe mcl - . (He presses her hand, and 
hastily adds.) Give this note to Natalya Petrovna from me, 

Vera (baking at him in confusion) : A note? 

Belyayev: Yes. ... I cannot bid her farewell, 

Vera : But are you going off right away ? 

Belyayev ; Right away. ... I have told no one about this ... 
with the exception of Mikhaylo Alexandrovich. He approves my deci¬ 
sion. From here I shall go immediately on foot to Fetrovskoye. In 
Pctrovskoye I shall wait for Mikhaylo Alexandrovich, and together we 
shall go to town. From town I shall write. They will send me my 
things. You see, everything has been arranged, , , , By the way, you 
may read that note. There are only two words in it. 

Vera (taking the note from him ): And are you really going away ? 

Belyayev : Yes, yes. . . . Give her this note and tell her— No, 
don’t tell her anything. What’s the use? ( Listening .) They are 
coming here. Good-by, , . - 

(He rushes to the 'door, stops for a moment on the threshold, then 
runs out. Vera remains with the note in her hand. Natalya 
Petrovna comes in.) 

Natalya Petrovna (going up to Vera): Verochka! (Looking at 
her and stopping.) What is the matter with you? (Vera ri/cHffy 
extends the note to her.) A note? From whom? 

Vera (in a hoarse voice) : Read it. 

Natalya Petrovna : You alarm me. (.S'/if reads the note to herself, 
suddenly presses both hands to her face, and falls into a choir.) 

(A long pause.) 

Vera (approaching her) : Natalya Petrovna! 

Natalya Petrovna (not removing her hands from her face): He 
is going away! , , , He did not even wish to say good-hy to me 1 . , . 
Oh, to you he at least said good-by f 

Vera (sadly) '. He did not love me. 

Natalya Petrovna (removing her hands and rising): But he has 
no right to go away in such fashion. ... 1 wish ... He can’t do it, 

. , , Who permitted him to hreak off so stupidly? . . . This amounts to 
contempt. . . . I . . . How does he know that I should never have 
derided . . , ? (She drops into a chair.) My God. my God! 

Vera : Natalya Petrovna, you yourself told me Just now that he must 
leave, . . , Recollect! 

Natalya Petrovna: You are happy now. ... He is going away, 
, , , Now you and I arc in the same position. , . . (Her voice breaks.) 

Vera : You just said to me, Natalya Petrovna . . , These are your 
own words: "Instead of torturing each other, would it not be better 
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(Aloud.) 

, Natasha. 
I should 


for both of us to think how to escape from this position, how to save 
ourselves ?"* * » + Now we are saved, 

^Natalya Petrovna (turning away from her , almost with hatred): 

Vera: I understand you, Natalya Petrovna. ... Do not be dis- 
ttirbfd. . * . I shall not long hamper you by my presence. It is impos- 
sible for us to live together. 

Natalya Pethovn^ (starting to extend her hand to her and 
dropping it on her knees) : Why do you say that p Vemchka? , . , J 5 it 
possible that you, too, wish to leave me? Yes, you are right. We are 
saved now. AH is ended. . . . Everything is again quite normal, 

* KRA (coldly ); Don’t be disturbed, Natalya Petrovna. 

(Vera gazes at her sadly, Islayev comes out of the study.) 

Islayev (after looking for some time at Natalya Petrovna, in a 
lota voice to Vera) : Does she know that he is going away 5 
Vera (perplexed ): Yes, She knows. 

Islayev {to himself ): But why is he leading 50 soon? 

Natasha I {He takes her hand. She raises her head.) It is I. 

(She strives to smile.) You are not well, my darling ? 
advise you to lie down . , , really. 

Natalya Petrovna; I am perfectly well, Arkady, . . , This is noth- 
mg at all. 

Islayev; But you are pale. . . . Really, Ji sten t0 m4 >_Take a 

bit of rest. 

Natalya Petrovna : Oh, very well. (She tries to rise, but cannot.) 
ISLAYEV (helping her ): There, you sec! (She leans on his arm,) 
Uq you want me Eo see you to your room ? 

Vera'| TAL ' A PeTrovna: ° h * * 3111 1101 y ct so weak as that! Come on, 

(She goes towards the study. Rakitin comes in from the hall. 
Natalya Petrovna stops,) 

Rakitin : I have come, Natalya Petrovna— 

(^^”9 *») = Ah Michd, come here 1 {Leading him 
S ? d /" a low ™ lce > vexation.) Why did you tell her every¬ 
thing right away, You know I asked you not to, I think 1 What was 
the use of hurrying? ... I found her here in such agitation. 

Kakitin {wttft amazement): I don't understand you 
Islayev: You have told Natasha that you are going away 

{r™. : ™ C r n r%T&*** w* ^at caused her agitation ? 

Natalya Petrovna; Yes. ... I am going 
Rakitin : Good-by, Natalya Petrovna! 
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(Natalya Petrovna takes hold of the door knob and makes no 
reply.) 

I&Layev {putting his hand on Rakitin's shoulder) : Natasha does not 
know that this is one of the best men. * . . 

Natalya Petrov na (with a sudden burst of emotion) : Yes, I know 
he is a splendid man. All ol yen are splendid men « , + aEI of yon , . * 
all of you , . . and yet— 

(She suddenly covers her face with her hands, pushes the door with 
her knee , and quickly goes cut , Vera follows her + IslaYev sits dozim 
silently at the table and rests his head on his hands.) 

Rakitin' [after looking at him for some time, shrugging his shoulders 
with a bitter smilet to himself) : What a position I am in [ Splendid, I 
must say! Really, it is quite refreshing And what a farewell after 
four years of love! It's fine, very fine; serves the chatterbox right, 
Put, thank God, it's all for the best. It was time to stop these morbid, 
these feverish relations. (Aloud to Islayev.) Well, Arkady, good-by ! 

Islayev {raising his head . He has tears in his eyes.) Good-by, mv 
friend—but this . . . isn't very easy. I didn't expect this, friend. It 
was like a thunderstorm on a clear day. Well, things will come ont all 
right. And all the same, thank yon, thank you ! You are a true friend ! 

Rakitin (to himself) ; This is too much, (Abruptly.) Good-by. 
(He is about to go into the hall Shpigelsky comes running in and 
meets Atm.) 

ShfiOelsky : What's this? They told me that Natalya Petrovna 
was not feeling well. 

Islayev (rising) ; Who told you? 

Sepigelsky; The girl , . * the chambermaid. 

Islayev; No, it's of no Importance, doctor. I think you'd better not 
trouble Natasha now* 

Shfigelsky: Very well! (To Rakitin.) They say that you are 
going to town, 

Rakttin: Yes. on business* 

Shfigelsky: Oh, on business 1 

(At that moment there burst in together from the ftall Anna Semen¬ 
ovna, Liz a vet a Bogdanovna, Kolya, and Schaaf.) 

Anna Semenovna: What's this? What's all this? What's the 
matter with Natasha? 

Kolya : What's the matter with mamma ? What's the matter with her ? 

Islayev: Nothing is the matter with her. . . . I saw' her a moment 
ago. What's the matter with yon? 

Anna Semenovna : But really, Arkasha, we've been told that Natasha 
was not feeling well. 

Islayev: And you were quite wrong in believing it 
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Anna Semenovna ; Why are you getting so excited, Arkasha? Our 
sympathy is perfectly natural 

Islayev: Of course! . . . Of course! 

Rakitin : However, it h time for me to be going* 

Anna Semenovna: Are you leaving? 

Rakitin: Yes, I am leaving. 

Anna Semenovna (to herself) : Ah 1 Well* now I understand. 

Kolya (to Islayev) : Papa. 

Islayev: What do you want? 

Kolya : Why has Alexey Nikolayevich gone off? 

Islayev: Gone off where ? 

Kolya : I don't know. ... He kissed me t put on his cap, and walked 
off. , + . And now it’s the time for our Russian lesson. 

Islayev: Probably he will come back right away. . . . However, we 
can send for him, 

Rakitin {in a low voice): Dent send for him, Arkady; he won't 
come back. 

(Anna Semenovna tries to kefir what is being said . Shpigelsky 
whispers with Liza vet a Bogdanovna.) 

Islayev: What does this mean? 

Rakitin: He is leaving also, 

Islayev: Leaving? Where is he going? 

Rakitin: To Moscow, 

Islayev: What? To Moscow? Well, art all of yon going crazy 
toniay ? 

Rakitin (in a still lower voice} ; Between us two . . . Vcrochka 
fell in love with him. . . . Well, as an honorable man, be decided to 
withdraw. (Islayev, spreading out his hands, drops into a choir.) 
Why * , , you understand now'. 

Islayev: 1? I don't understand anything. My head is in a whirl. 
This is all beyond anybody's understanding. Everybody is flying away 
helter-skelter, like partridges, and all because they are honorable men. 

- ■ ■ And all this, all of a sudden„ on one and the same day. 

Anna Semenovna (coming up to him from one side ) : But what’s 
this? Mr. Belyayev, you say . . . 

Islayev (shouting nervously) : That's all right* mother, that's all 
right 3 Mr, Schaaf, will you please take care of Kolya now instead of 
Mr. Belyayev. Will you kindly take him away! 

Schaaf: Very veil (Takes Kolya by the hand.) 

Kolya: But* papa— 

Islayev (shouting): Go away, go away! (Schaaf leads Kolya 
flawy.) I'll we you off. Rakitin, . . . I'|| order my horse saddled, and 
I’ll wait for you at the dam, . . . And you, mamma, for the present, for 
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God 1 * sake, don't trouble Natasha—nor you either, doctor? + P * Mat¬ 
vey, MatveyJ (He goes out hastily.) 

(Anna Semenovna sits down with an air of grief and dignity, 
Lizaveta Bogdanovna takes her stand behind her . Anna Semenovna 
raises her eyes to Heaven tax if desirous of withdrawing from every¬ 
thing that is happening around her.) 

SHPrcELSKV (stealthily and craftily to Bakhtin): Well, Mikhaylo 
Alexandrovich, won't you permit me to take you to the highway with 
my new team of three? 

Rakitin : Ah! . . . Have you already got your horses? 

Sitfigelsky {modestly) : I have had a talk with Vera A lex and myna, 

. * * Then you will permit me? 

Rakitin: Very well! (He bows to Anna Semenovna.) Anna 
Semenovna, I have the honor. . . P 

Anna Semenovna (gt majestically as ever, without rising ): Good- 
by, Mikhaylo Alexandrovich. . . , I wish you a happy journey, 

Rakitin : Thank you humbly. Good-by, Lizaveta Bogdanovna. (He 
bows to her r and she curtsies in reply . He goes out into the halL) 

Shpigelsxy (taking Anna Semenovna's hand in order to kiss it) : 
Good-by, madam. 

Anna Semenovna (with less majesty, but still sternly): Ah, are 
you too going away, doctor? 

Sh pice e-sky: Yes. . . . My patients, you know, need , 4 , And 
besides, you see, my presence is not required here, (finite hotting*he 
winks craftily to Lizaveta Bogdanovna, who answers him with a 
smile.) Good-by, (He runs out after Rakitin,) 

(Anna Semenovna lets him go out, and folding her arms, slmtdy 
turns to Lizaveta Bogdanovna,) 

Anna Semenovna: What do you think of all this, my dear? Eh? 

Ltzaveta Bogdanovna (sighing) : I really don't know what to tell 
you, Anna Semenovna. 

Anna Semenovna: Have you heard? Belyayev also is leaving. 

Lizaveta Bogdanovna (sighing once more) : Oh, Anna Semenovna, 
perhaps I, too, shall not be staying here for very long, * * * I am going 
away too. 

(Anna Semenovna looks at her with inexpressible amazement, 
Lizaveta Bogdanovna stands before her without raising her eyes.) 
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ACT I 

The stage represents a room; in the rear wall two doors, one leading 
into the interior, the other opening on the street. On the left, a window; 
near the window aw embroidery frame; farther off, a piano; on the right 
a conch and a targe round table. 

SCENE I 


Mary a Andreyevs a sitting at the embroidery frame; 
Anna Petrovna on the couch 


Anna Petrovna : There you are. we live the best we can. If your 
papa only hadn’t spent his money without any sense, then things would 
be different; as it is, he left us with almost nothing. Things are all 
tangled up, and we have a lawsuit on top of it. Now they'll take away 
the house, and then what’s to be done? You just think how we’re going 
to live then!—And what can I do? I*m only a woman, and I don’t 
know anything; for my part I'm used to depending on others. (Silence.) 
I wish you could get married pretty soon, Masha. It seems as ii I 
shouldn’t know how to thank God enough. But now, how can we get 
along without a man in the house 1—It's impossible, 

Mary a Andreyevna : Come, mamma, you have only one thing to 


talk about. . _ „ „. , 

Anna Petrovna: Why shouldn’t I talk this way? Talking about it 

won’t hurt you, will it? Come, come, I can't even say anything 1 What 

does this mean, really? ^ . 

Marya Andreyevna: Is it my fault, mamma, that I dont care lor 

-in v foody ? 

Anna Petrovna: Why shouldn't you care? I don’t know. It’s a 

crazy notion, that’s what it is, Masha. , f 

Mary a Andreyevs a: Crazy notion, indeed, mamma, Whoever 
wanted to marry me? Recollect a bit. what kind of people were diey? 

Anna Petrovna: What’s to be done, Mashenka, What s to be done, 
my dear 1 * Where can we find a handsome fellow for you? Nowadays 
the good suitors are always looking for money ; they don't want to see 
what a oretty girl I have. Now where did I put my snuffbox, I declare 

sat 
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I don’t know! Just take a look there on the stand— Wait, here it is 
in my pocket. It seems as if nobody would ever fall in Jove with you. 
The young men have nothing but wind in their heads. Yes, and it must 
be admitted, you’re mighty fastidious. Just consider now: we haven’t 
heaps of gold; there's nothing to be high-headed about! 

Marya Axdreyrvna: All right, all right! 

Ansa Petrovna: What’s all right? 

Marya Andreyevna ; I'll think about it. 

Anna Petrovna: Yes, but what are you going to think about; be 
so good as to tell me that. You'll keep on thinking about it untit you 
get to be an old maid. 

Marya Andreyevs a : And what’s the harm in that? 

A sna Petrovna : You're still a fool, that’s what. (She sits pouting. 
Silence ,) Good Heavens, if only Platon Markovich would come 1 I 
simply don’t know what I'm going to do. There was a stocking here, 
and now where is it? 

Marya Andreyevna : Here it is, mamma. (She gives it to her.) 
Anna Petrovna (knitting the stocking) ; Platon Markych isn’t com¬ 
ing, and that’s all; so there, you do as you please. 

Marya Andreyevna: But why do you need Platon Markych, 
mamma ? 

Anna Petrovna: Why? What do we know, sitting here? But he, 
after all, is a man. The policeman has brought here some sort of a 
paper, and wlios going to make it out? Great business for women, 
indeed! You look at it—and feel like a fool. Here I shan’t get my 
money counted the whole morning. How’re you going to do it without 
a man, indeed I don t know; here one trouble just leads to another. 
Take a piece of paper, Masha, and reckon up my money for me, if 
you please. 

Marya Andreyevna: Keep on talking, and I’ll count it, 

Anna Petrovna: Wait, Masha. IF you hurry me. I'll get off the 
track again. Where’s that paper I had? Lord help me remember— 
Here it is! Wait, I’ve found it. Here, take it and count. I counted it 
tip lately, counted it on the counting-board; either there was one ruble 
short, or there were two too many, but I thought it would be better not 
to make Darya do it. But things aren’t all right in my head. That 
lawsuit qf mine disturbs me a good deal; I must talk with PUton 
Markych about the house. After all, he’s a man. 

{Darya comes in.) 
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SCENE II 

The same and Darya 

Darya: Mistress! Oh, mistress! a boy has come from Pkton 

Markych* 

Anna Petrovna! Call him in here. 

(Dabya goes out. A boy comes in.) 

Boy: Platon Markych presents his compliments; he sends yesterdays 
papers and a note, ma'am, and told me to inquire after your health, 

Anna Petrovna : Oh, Lord p where did I hide my spectacles? Please 
take a look, Masha dear. 

(Marya Andreyevna looks for the spectacles.) 

Marya Andreyevna : Just let me read it p mamma. - I think you and 
Flaton Markych haven't any secrets. 

Anna Petrovna: Read it, Masha! Secrets, indeed! I asked him 
about the lawsuit. I acted like a woman; there, it was a shame to 
bother Platon Markych, an old man, but there was nothing else to do. 

Marya Andreyevna (readj); l€ Mo$t honorable, and very dear 
madam, Anna Petrovna. I have the honor to inform you that I have 
fulfilled all your commissions with exactitude and with pleasure, and 
beg you in the future to entrust all such to me. T send you herewith a 
report of yesterday's developments. In respect to that point concerning 
which you asked me^ I went to the official place you indicated ■ there 
are no bachelor officials worthy of Marya Andreyevna; there is one 
person; but I doubt whether you'd like him because he's very large in 
build, indeed very much larger than the average, and pack-marked—" 
( 57 ie looks up beseechingly.) Mamma! 

Anna Petrovna; Read ahead, read! 

Marya Andreyevna {continues) : +i But from information obtained 
from my secretary and from bis associates, he appears of good moral 
character, and no drinker, which, as I was informed, you desired espe¬ 
cially. Should you bid me look about in other official places, I will exe¬ 
cute this also with the greatest of pleasure. Your lawsuit, in consequence 
of neglect on your part, has taken a bad turn; however, my dear lady, 
do not be uneasy : for I have found a very competent man who can 
take charge of the said suit. Concerning the other matters, I shall have 
the honor of explaining to you in a personal interview. I remain, always 
ready to serve you, Platon Dobrotvorsky/ 1 What's this you're doing, 
mamma? You're sending Platon Markych about the official bureaus 
to hunt for suitors! God only knows what this means!—And you 
don't tell me a word about it! Why, it's actually insulting! Oh, 
mamma, what are you doing with me ? (She sits dawn at the embroidery 
frame.) 
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Anna Petrovna: Absolutely no insult at all! You don’t know 
anything about it, Masha; that’s my business I'm not forcing you, 
you sec; you marry anybody you want. But it’s my duty to find you a 
husband. (To the boy.) My compliments, my dear, to Platon 
Markych; tell him I thank him. and that I’m well, thank God! 

Boy : Very well, ma'am. 

Anna Petrovna: Come this way. I'll give you a note to Platon 
Markych. (They go out.) 

SCENE lit 

Marya Andreyevs a alone 

Mary A Andreyevs a: Every day it’s the same talk! It’s a wonder 
mamma never gets sick of it. Such a bore, such a bore that you don't 
know where to hide yourself! ( She embroiders on the frame. Darya 
com ex f».) 

SCENE IV 

Marya Andreyevs a and Darya 

Darya; Oh, plague take you! 

Marya Andreyeyna: What are you always cross about? 

Darya; Why, miss, how can I help being cross! Such people, you 
wouldn't believe it! I run out of the shop, and there some blockhead 
stops on the road and looks straight into my eyes. "Well/’ I said; 
"what are your peepers peeled lor ? What are you staring at ? There’s 
nothing written on me.” He said i "How can I help looking at you, at 
such a beauty?" I spat at him, and went on. (She looks for some¬ 
thing.) She loses it everlastingly, and I have to hunt for it. Oh. plague 
take— 

Marya Andreyevs a: What’re you looking for there? 

Darya : The mistress lost her snuffbox—I've found it. 

Marya Andreyevs a; Say, Dasha, am I good-looking? 

Darya: Who, you? You're a killing beauty. 

Marya AndreyEYna : Let’s change places, and they won’t laugh at 
you. 

Darya; What good would beauty do me, my dear? 

Marya Andreyevs a: But what good does it do me? 

Darya : What's this you're saying, miss! Just look, some young fel¬ 
low will fall in love with you; it’s a joy just to look at you. Why. 
some colonel or other will take you. 

Marya Andreyevs a ; How is he ever going to fall in love with me, 
Dasha? Mamma says that it’s high time I was married. 
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Darya: Really! And why not get married? 

Maeya Anoteyevna: And so what + s the use of being a beauty. 

Darya; Why so? Your husband will love you all the more- Our 
neighbor here had two daughters: the older as thin as a match; the 
younger rosy and sleek, not yet sixteen years old, but just as if she 
had brought up three children. And so her mother says: I m afraid, 
she says, "to marry off the older, her husband won’t love her; but this 
one here,” she says, “he'll love.” I’ve talked with you too long, miss; 
the old lady will be sure to get mad. (S/ie goes out.) 


SCENE V 

Mary a Andreyevs a and later Darya 

Mary a Andreyevs a: It’s easy for mamma to say, “Get married! 
But whom shall I marry? 1 can’t imagine without horror what it 
would be like to many a man for whom you feel nothing but aversion. 
(Refleeting.) Any old monster thinks he has the right to woo, and 
even considers it a sort of favor, "because she,. he says, is a 
bride," One will simply bargain for me, as if I were a kind of 
merchandise. “I have property," he says; “you have nothing. Ill 
take your daughter for her beauty," (She looks out of the wndow, re¬ 
flecting.) Merich! That’s fine! He’s going along so mournuilly, lost 
in thought. I should like to know what he’s thinking about; surely not 
about me. (She approaches the mirror.) Ah, how foolish I am! Now, 
whv did I turn all red, and my voice tremble? I must calm down a hit 
-it may be he’ll notice it. But what’s this? I might even have wished 
him to notice it; what would he have done? Bah, what foobshness. 
Why am I lying? Darya, Darya! (Darya comes m.) Go ask Vladi¬ 
mir Vasilyevich to come into the garden! 

Darya: All right, miss. (She goes out.) 

MarVA Andreyevna herself to rights before the mirror) 

The various matchmakers will appear any minute; very pleasant to look 
at them r I’m used to seeing them, but I think it will seem very strange to 
him. How glad 1 am to see him—he comes to our house so rarely! 

Darya (entering ): If you please, miss, he s in the garden. (Marya 
Andreyevna goes out. Darya begins to dust the jWinm) WhjU 
young lady she is, rcally-God grant her a good suitor! stops n 

)he center of the room Wth the dust doth in her hand.) Now, just 
consider how the world goes: you're rich and all sorts of people esteem 
you; but if you’re poor, they turn up their noses at you. So evidently 
it’s not the man who's important, but his wealth (Spreading out her 
arms.) Wonderful the way it's all done! {She glances out of the i mu- 
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dow, ) Oh, plague take you I Now, who's here ? ( She goes to the door, 
Karpovna comes in.) 

SCENE VI 

Darya and Karpovna 

Karpovna : How are you, Dasha ? 

Darya: How are you, Karpovna? I thought you were lost. 

Karpovna: Well, my soul, I’ve been worked to death; I suppose there 
Isn’t anything new with you ? 

Darya: Anything new, indeed! Where would it come from? 

Karpovna (sitting down) ; How hot it is, mv girl. 

Darva : My, you're getting stout. Lord help you! 

Karpovna: Well, girlie, it does seem as tf I were getting fat. Why 
don’t you put on any flesh? 

Darya: You ask why I don’t put on flesh? Well, how am I going 

to put on flesh? It would be a different thing if I lived in peace; as it 

is—bah!— ( She approaches her and speaks in a lowered voice.) That 
is, you wouldn’t believe it, Karpovna, day in and day out the mistress 
is just like a dock wound up; this thing isn't right, the other doesn't 
suit her; and she goes about grumbling and grumbling. I’m a hot' 
tempered woman; I won't stand being put upon, and then I have my 

say, and then there’s the devil to pay^—high words and a row. It 

amounts to this; if only I weren’t used to this house from having lived 
In it seven years, I shouldn’t stay here a day longer. 

Karpovna ; Shame on you, girlie! Ah (She shakes her head.) 

Darya : I m a hot-tempered woman; it boils Inside, and boils, and 
suddenly it’s like a mist before my eyes, and it’s as if I’d be glad to 
wring somebody's neck, Only I get over my temper quick, in a mo¬ 
ment its as if nothing had happened; hut she’s always grumbling— 
so, you see, if it werent that I'm used to it, living in it seven years— 
So I think: well— (Waving her hand.) 

Karpovna: Nobody likes being out in service, my dear, 

Darya (approaches nearer to her and speaks almost tit s whisper ): 
The other day she says: You re so and sol Why were you so long 
going to the store?" she says. "You’re making friends with the shop¬ 
keepers !” "Why, mistress!” I say, "who saw me? No," I sav, "don’t 
you dare I,” I say, "am just a girt—in no respect—’’ Bah! It seems 
—well, it's better not to talk— (After a brief silence ,) She’s made 
life a burden to the young lady. "Get marriedT she says.— "Whom shall 
I marry, mamma?" says the girl. Yes, and true enough: well, whom 
will she marry, what fool of a man? It would be better, Karpovna, 
if you found her a good suitor. 
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Karfdvna: I T ve found one at last; but J don't know whether she'll 
like him, 

Darya: Here's what I think: you ought to find her an army officer* 
just see what fine-looking ones go riding by, I think some one's coming. 
( She goes to the door; FanKKaTYEVNA tome* »t,) 

SCENE VII 

The same and Pankratyevka 

Pan xratyeyna : My dear, is the lady at home? 

Darya: She is, 

Pankratyevna: Say that Stepanida Pankratyevna has come + 
( Darya goes out. Pankratyevna glances at Karpovna, ) Ea, ba t ba 1 
—The crow has flown into the lofty palace ! How did you get here? 

Karpovna: On my own legs, that's howt Furthermore, what do 
you mean by showing yourself here with such a question? 

Pankratyevna: You keep turning up everywhere* You ought to 
stick to your merchants, 

Karpovna: And you, I suppose, always associate with the gentry ] 
the train of your dress is dirty with the dust ol their hallways* 

Pankratyevna: Impudence! I don’t care to talk to you, 

Karpovna: Ha, ha, ha p ha!—You’re extremely polite yourself, I 
suppose 1 Here you associate with the gentry, but you go around dowdy 
as the next one, so it’s a shame to look at you; but I live among the 
merchants, and in my own house, no worse than anybody else's* and 
IVe money in the bank. You’ve squeezed on your bonnet, and aha! 
you think, nobody could touch you l —But, if I want to> I can blow 
you sky-high. (She laughs,) Ill be of more account than you will! 

Pankratyevna : What’s the use of talking with an impudent person! 
You know nothing of culture; that is, you’re a fool, without any 
bringing-up! 

Karpovna: Very well, a fool, but cleaner than you; nobody’ll ever 
tread on my toes. (Silence.) 

Fankratyeyna : But when Martyn Martyanych finds out why you 
go to see him, hell take down your pride, 

Karfovna : Why do I go? Well, say it, why do I? 

Pankratyevna: Well, everybody knows why. 

Karpovna : Why shouldn't you know! You lie* you lie! Thirteen 
years I’ve been a widow, and have never done anything wrong. Because 
you've got a headache* you want everybody else to have one. (Anna 
Petrovna comes in.) 
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scene vm 

The same and Anna Petrovna 

(The matchmakers rise and bow) 

Anna Petrovna: How do you do? Well, what's the news? Tell 
me quickly! [Both are silent .) Why don't you speak? 

Karpovna: Let her talk first, she has the gentry'. 

Anna Petrovna: Well, you speak, Pankratyevna 1 

Pankratyevna: I have two suitors. Anna Petrovna ; such cavaliers 
that it's wonderful! 

Anna Petrovna: What are they like? 

Pankratyevna: In the civil service, my dear, and nobles. 

Anna Petrovna: Well* have they property? 

Pankratyevna: They're in the service, my dear, and earning their 

salaries. 

Anna Petrovna: How do they behave? 

Pankratyevna: They behave all right One writes verses, the other 
is always singing all day long. And such polite gentlemen and so 
amorous! Says one, “When I catch sight of a pretty girh I’ll get 
married at once, and shan't stop for anything/ 1 

Anna Petrovna: What rank have they? 

Pankratyevna : Not very high; but they're mighty good-looking. 

Karpovna: Poor as Job's turkey, I can see that. 

Anna Petrovna: Well* and what have you got, Karpovna? 

Karpovna; I have such a dandy* I have; there's no comparing him 
to her suitors; and he has a nest egg laid away. 

Anna Petrovna: Go along, Pankratyevna! Come in and see us 
one of these days. 

Pankratyevna: Good-by, Anna Petrovna, (She goes out, with a 
furious glance at Karpovna,) 

Anna Petrovna: Ah* Karpovna, if only you could find us a suitor. 
I’d be so grateful to you—you know yourself. Pm only a woman, I 
don't know anything.— How're you going to get along without a man! 

Karpovna : There now, my dear* there wasn't a penny, and suddenly 
there's a three-kopek piece. Such a dandy that you can't touch him! 

Anna Petrovna : Who is he? Talk, don't torment me! 

Karpovna: Sava Savich Belugin* 

Anna Petrovna: What do you say I Why, he f s & millionaire f 

Karpovna: A millionaire, a millionaire. 

Anna Petrovna: What gave him the idea? 

Karpovna : Why, because* my dear, the children were too much for 
him. Now just consider urtiat kind of children he has. There's no living 
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for him in the big house; you know—Che one with the balcony. His 
sons shut themselves up there; and they drink, and raise all kinds of a 
row. And what did they think up: somebody jumps out onto the 
balcony, opens his eyes wide, raises his arms, cries out in a terrible 
voice—and back in he goes; then, after waiting a little, another comes 
out, and so they keep up their fooling. What's the use! 

Anna Petrovna (shaking her head) : A-a-ah* a-ah! 

Karpovna : Well, consider yourself: the father watches and watches* 

Anna Petrovna (gbncmg out of the window and seeing Madam 
HORKOV coming) : Well, all right, Karpovna, thank you. You know 
yourself. I'm only a woman—come in some day, we 1 ]! have a talk—now 
I haven't time.— Yonder Madam Horkov is coming. 

Karpovna : Til come back, I P 1 I come. {She h&ws and goes out; 
Madam Horkov comes in.) 

SCENE IX 

Anna Petrovna and Madam Horkov 

Anna Petrovna: Arina Egorovna! Please come in and sit down. 

Madam Horkov: I've come only for a minute, Anna Petrovna, 
positively only fora minute. Imagine, I was in town.— "Well,"' I think, 
"Til just stop in at Anna Petrovna's; although she's pretty haughty 
and never cabs on us, nevertheless, 1 ' I think, f Tll just stop in." 

Anna Petrovna: Pardon me* my dear; it's always business; by 
Heaven, I haven't any time. You know yourself I'm only a woman: I 
have to attend to everything myself. Now we’re having a lawsuit 
about the house, and so I don't sleep nights. Well, if they take it away, 
where shall I go ?— But I have a marriageable daughter. 

Madam Horkov: I thank God for that, Anna Petrovna. You know 
my Misha, how humble, how respectful he is. "Mamma," he says* 
"it's nothing to me that you’re a simple and uneducated woman, while 
I," he says, "am an educated man: I love and respect you." Just 
think now, he’s on the way to becoming a nobleman. The wife of our 
bailiff was saving to me the other day: "You have such a son. Arina 
Egorovna, that w r e,' J she says, "all envy you: he's humble, respectful, 
and," she says, £ Ve never hear any complaints about him. Why/* she 
says, "don’t you have him get married. Arina Egorovna?" But I thought 
to myself: "I know where you're aiming at. IJ She has, you see. three 
daughters, and she's giving a heap of money with them; only the girls, 
I say it myself, are without any sort of education; although Pm a woman 
without education myself, yet I can understand well what it is. I come 
home and say: "Misha, my dear, don't you want to get married?" I 
say. 'T can’t get rid of the rich marriageable girls; all of them, my 
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dear,” I say, "are falling in love with you because of your gentleness 
and cultivation. I shan't interfere/ 1 I say, "with your own will, my dear: 
you yourself are wiser than I, and better educated; but when you have 
a mind to it/ 1 I say p "open your thoughts to me, and Ill find you a 
bride/ 1 Says be: “Mamma, although I'm an educated man, still I 
always prefer to talk things over with you/ p "Any girl/' I say, "will he 
glad to marry you; I have" I say, "a prospective wife for you with 
wealth and beauty/' Misha, just imagine, gave me a hug, and says to 
me: "Mamma dear, happiness isn't found in wealth; that's all corrup¬ 
tion/ 1 he says* "Go/ J says he, "tq Anna Petrovna: I esteem her; see 
what her opinion of me is. My heartfelt wish/" says he, "Ls to please 
Marya Audrey evna/ f 

Anna Petrovna : I humbly thank you, Arina Egorovna. I myself 
am very much pleased with your son, Eve kept thinking I'd go in to 
see you, but I haven't any memory: I absolutely forget; how I do 
forget! You know my heartfelt wish is to see Mashenka married pretty 
soon; I'm using every means in order to find her a good man. To 
tell you the truth, from my youth I've been a spoiled woman; with my 
husband, now at rest, I lived as if behind a stone wall* I didn't meddle 
with business at all; but now. you see yourself, I fuss and fuss; it simply 
wears me out. How can one get along without a man in the house? 
Just consider. I'm a weak woman, inexperienced, absent-minded. If 
Only I could get her off my hands* I'd be decidedly more at ease, 

Macasi Horkov: Think of that now, Anna Petrovna. You know 
my Misha on his good side; in society, considering his rank, he occupies 
a high position. I, of course, am a woman of humble position, but I 
have intelligence above my station; I hold myself aloof from that 
circle, and my feelings are rather aristocratic. 

Anna Petrovna : I can't compel Mashenka, She's to have her own 
way. You tell Mikhaylo Ivanych to try to ptease Mashenka: I should 
be very glad. 

Madam Horkov: That boy of mine is so bashful* he r s afraid of every¬ 
thing. "It's strange, Misha," I say to him; "you're an educated man* 
and yet so bashful. My dear, what have you, with your mind and 
education, got to be afraid of? Any girl will gladly fall in love with 
you/' And so pray permit me to give him some hope, Anna Petrovna, 

Anna Petrovna: Tell him that, for my part, I’m willing: and I 
shall talk this over with Mashenka. 

Madam Horkov: We humbly thank you; we shall hope. {Silence*) 
What a darling cap you have on; how much did the ribbons cost? 

Anna Petrovna: Now don't you ask: you see, my memory is bad; 
seems to me it was eighty or maybe seventy kopeks. 
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Mapaw Horkov: A darling, a perfect darling 1— Lend me the pat¬ 
tern of your blouse; I want to make one of black moire. Say* just 
imagine: I fairly dream of it, and it P s always black moire. 

Anna Petrovna: Now, where could I have put that? Ill have to 
ask Darya. Now, if Mashenka should get married I H d order one made 
for me for the wedding, on the Kuznetsky Bridge, a Little fancier 
Madam Horkov: I don't advise you to, Anna Petrovna; I don't 
advise you, I know a dressmaker real well; she'll make you one simpte 
and high-toned. I p m a woman of humble position, but I love to dress 
with taste, and to have everything high-toned* Misha keeps saying to 
me: “Mamma/ 1 says he, M one can T t help being surprised at you; you 
have such good taste and judgment. 1 ' Says he: "1 love and respect 
you; it makes no difference to me/" he says, “that you didn't receive 
any education." Good-by, Anna Petrovna; look up that pattern for me, 
Anna Petrovna (rising ): Let’s go; it must be in my room; let's 
look for it together (They go to the door. Milashin comes in.) 


SCENE X 

The so me and Milashin 

Milashin: How do you do, Anna Petrovna. 

Anna Petrovna: How do you do, Ivan Ivanych. Mashenka must 
be walking in the garden, (Milashin goes to the window.) 

Madam Horkov (with a look at Milashin) : Who's that, Anna 
Petrovna ? 

Anna Petrovna: Milashin, Ivan Ivanych, 

Madam Horkov: Well, he's no match for your daughter. 

Anna Petrovna: I should say not! (They go out.) 

SCENE XI 

Milashin, done by the window 

Milashin: What*s this! Merich here again! Well, so he is. I 
was expecting it, If$ annoying, deuce take it! No, I shan't allow 
that. (He walks about the room.) For how long a time have I exerted 
all my efforts in order to please her; I nearly kill myself—and all for 
nothing; and then somebody Or other—I positively cannot see how she 
can flirt with him, I wish I could get him out of here! Marry her? 
Well, she won't marry me because I haven't anything to live on; and 
besides* she evidently doesn't love me. But why do I keep on trying? 
I ought simply to go away, drop it r and pay no more attention to her. 
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But, on the other hand, I must make her feel what she's doing, I 
must say to her: “Marya Andreyevna, you now have new acquaint¬ 
ances, with whom you are happier than with the old; but you are losing 
a friend who was devoted to you.” She p of course, will argue with me: 
but I'll say to her; "No, if it's better for you as it is p then all right; 
what's there for me to do here ? Perhaps you're tired of me. Good-by/ 1 
I JJ say, "forever !'* '"But why forever* Ivan Ivanych?*' “No/ r I T J 1 say; 
“if I say good-by, it's forever; that's the kind of a fellow I am,” III 
take my hat and go. Well, what then? Ah, deuce take it! Shell 
only be glad, if you please, that I'm gone, and Merich so much the 
morel No, sir. I'll stay* just to spite him; Pm going to come every 
day; I'm going to ]augh at Merich to his face; somehow- or other I'll 
get him out of here! I'm resolved to use every means! (Mr -walks 
about the roo jm, Mary a Andreyevna and Merich come in.) 

SCENE XU 

Milashin, Merich* and Mary a Andreyev n a 

Marya Andreyevna: do you do, Ivan Ivanych! Well, have 

the matchmakers gone ? 

Milashin: It seems they have; I happened to meet two, 

Marya Andreyevna; What a bore it is! (She stands musing .) 
Come to see us oftener, Vladimir Vasilyevich. Promise! 

Merich: Dare I disobey when you command! Only III repeat lo 
you, Marya Andrevua T I'm afraid of you, 

Marya Andreyevna: That's enough Joking! (Milashin fttakes 
a very noticeable grimace .) 

Marya Andreyevna (to Milashin) ; What's the matter with you? 
Are you out of sorts to-day ? 

Milashin: Why, yes; my head aches a little, 

Merich: Your head aches. That's too bad. Take care of yourself. 
Good-by, Marya Andrevna; kindly present my compliments to your 
mother. 

Marya Andreyevna: When are you coming again? 

Merich: To-morrow, if I may. 

Marya Andreyevna: Of course you may! Make it to-morrow 
then. X'U expect you. 

Merich: Without fail, (He goes ouL Marya Andreyevna goes 
up to the door r ) 

Marya Andreyevna: Mind you keep your word! 

Merich (behind the scenes): Honor bright! 
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SCENE XIII 

Mary a Andreyevna and Milashin 

Milashin: What was he talking about with von in the garden 
Marys Andrevna? 

Marya Andreyevna : Do you really want to know? You're very 
curious. J 

Milashin: Pardon me, Marya Andrevna, I didn't think that you 
and Mench had any special secrets. I didn't know—perhaps it was 
something of a sort that couldn’t very well be told. 

Marya Andreyevna: Perhaps. 

Milashtn ( after a brief silence") : Say, Maryi Andrevna, why is it 
you don’t like me? 

Marya Andreyevna : Really, now, what’s the matter with you? 
Why shouldn’t I like you? 

Milashin: Of course. I’m not so good-looking as Merich; I haven’t 
been in society; I don’t speak French, Nowadays those qualities 
are much valued. Be a grinning idiot if you want; only know 
how to flirt, and chatter—that's what pleases nowadays. It’s blamed 
annoying! 

Marya Andreyevna: You’re very amiable. 

Milashin ; Pardon me, Marya Andrevna, but I’m telling vou the 
truth; I'm not to blame if that doesn’t phase you!— How am I any 
worse than this Merich fellow? If I took a notion to, I could be a 
hundred times better than he. A mere Idd! He never had any real 
education; he only learned to jabber French in some boarding school or 
other. I at least finished my course in the gymnasium. How dare he 
laugh at me! He does nothing; he is just nominally in the service in 
order to receive the first rank. What if his father is rich; that’s not 
of much importance! 

Marya Andreyevna: What harm's he doing you? 

Milashin : Permit me, he’s a most empty-headed fellow! (Silence.) 
Maria Andreyevna * Listen, Ivan Ivanjeh; are you in love with 
me? {Milashin is confused.) Poor fellow, I’m sorry for you! 
Forgive me I 

Milashin; If you please, don’t pity me! What’s to be done? One 
can t force another’s Jove. Make happy a man who is worthier than I, 
Darya (co*tf.r in with the samovar): My dear miss, Platon Marko¬ 
vich has come, 

Milashin: At a fine time! 

Marya Andreyevna: And why not? 

Milashin : Oh, because; 1 don’t like him, somehow. 
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Marya Andieyevna: It seems to me you don't like anybody, 

(Anna Petrovna comes in with Dobrotvorsky.) 

SCENE XIV 

The stone, Anna Petrovna, and Dobrotvorsky 

Dobrotvorsky: Well, madam, so the matter stands, 

Anna Petrovna: I understand, I understand, Platon Markych. 
(She sits down by the table and pours the tea,) 

Dobrotvorsky : How do you do, my dear young lady ; how is it you 
aren't happy? 

Mary a Andreyevna: What have I got to bo happy about, Platon 
Markych ? 

Dobrotvorsky: Yes, that's right A bad crop o i suitors to-day, 
young lady, a bad crop. 

Anna Petrovna- Won't you have some tea? 

Dobrotvorsky: I'll have a cup* ma'am. There's nothing for mar¬ 
riageable girls to be happy about. Now. my dear young lady, I shall 
try to find out a good husband for you: you Ye going to thank me, 
I once knew your papa* now at rest: he was a benefactor to me. So 
don't you be uneasy now—I'll try. Your little hand, please. 

Marya Andrevevna: No, what for, Platon Markych? 

Dobrotvorsky: Why, nothing, ma'am; please! (He kisses her 
hand.) 

Anna Petrovna: Move up, Platon Markych- come a little nearer. 
(Anna Petrovna and Dqbrotvoesky sit down on one side of the 
table , Marya Andreyevna and Ml LASH in oh the other.) 

Dobrotvorsky : Certainly* madam. People nowadays, madam, I say, 
are all gone to seed; its hard work looking up suitors. In our time, 
when we were young, it used to be that a boy was hardly feathered 
out when he entered the sendee, and then suddenly—he was married. 
Then, madam, Anna Petrovna* it was hard enough to find any 
bachelors; would you believe it, among us in the court, there wasn't 
one unmarried mart. But now the young people live in such a way 
that one can only be astonished at them. This Isn't decent. 

Anna Petrovna; Decent, indeed! Of course it isn't! Oh, dear, 
I think I've forgotten the sugar* Masha, did I put sugar in Platon 
Markych's tea? 

Marya Andreyevna: You did, mamma* 

Dobrotvorsky: What is it you were pleased to say, madam? 

Anna Petrovna: I say of course it isn't; it's all wrong, 

Dobrotvorsky: You're quite right, its all wrong. In our time it 
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was utterly different. It was much pleasanter for the narriageable 
girls: they didn't have to sit around long. Suppose a girl had some 
physical defect* a hunchback, for instance; well, even that sort weren't 
scorned. Why, madam, my wife's sister had six huger a oi her right 
hand; her mother kept groaning, because, she said, they’d never take 
the girl. . * . 

Anna Petrovna r Tell me about it I 

Dobrotvorsky: A good man took her; and it came out all right. 
It's just as I say T madam, it was nicer for marriageable girls :hen; they 
didn't have to worry about anything. 

Marya Andreyevna: Well, I don't worry in the least on that score, 

Dobrotvorsky: What do you mean, you don't worry about it, young 
lady? You say you don't; but how can you keep from it? Of course* 
it's a girl's business: they don't talk about it, it h a as if they wen ashamed 
of it; all the same they all think about it; how can they help it? Am I 
right, madam? 

Anna Petrovna: Indeed you are, Platon Markych; that gses with¬ 
out saying. Have another little cup? 

Dobrotvorskv : Please. Now, my dear young lady, yoiu mother 
says so, too. (He sfreaks aside - with Anna Petrovna.) 

Milas hin: Blockhead! 

Marya Andrevevna; What're you calling him names for? 

Mil ash in : He absolutely doesn't understand you! He thinks you're 
in a stew about suitors like that sister-in-law of his with six fingers. 

Marya Andreyevna: Let him think what he pleases; he's a very 
good man. 

Mxlashxn: Still, what are they whispering about? 

Marya Andreyevna: Something about their business matters. 

Dobrotvorsky (in a subdued vmee) : A handsome man, madam, and 
still young, very young. He's a secretary, 

Anna Petrovna: A what? 

Dobrotvorsky (tender): A secretary* I say. His rank isn't high* 
hut he has a good place. He has plenty of everything in his house, 
and hi$ own horses. 

Anna Petrovna: What? I don't hear, 

Dobrotvorsky : His own horses. 

Marya Andreyevna: What's that he’s saying? 

Milashtn; Something interesting. 

Anna Petrovna: Just listen, Mashenka; Platon Marykych has done 
us such a favor: he has found a man who is willing to take charge of 
our affairs. He says that he's a very nice young man. 

Dobrotvorsky: A handsome man, young lady; he knows so much 
law that it's a marvel. 
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Anna Rttrovna: I'm afraid I forgot you t Ivan IvanycE (She 
pours him some tea.) But he doesn't drink, Platon Markych? 

Dobrotvorsky: Why shouldn't he drink? Yes* probably, a little: 
if he drark much, people would hear of it 

Anna Petrovna * There, Mashenka, it would be fine if he should 
like you. 

Mahya Andreyevna : There you are, mamma; the same old story 
again, 

Anna Petrovna: Good Lord, what does that matter? Why, you 
haven't seen him yet; take a look: it may be you'll like him yourself. 

Dobrotvorsky: He and I P U come to see you, madam. 

Anna Petrovnas Oh ± Platon Markych* how grateful I am to you! 
Truly, I don't know how to express it to you. You see yourself that 
we're Only women; what do we know? We just worry to death. 

Dobrotvorsky; Why, madam, what's this you say? I was very 
much under obligation to your partner, now at rest—I shall remember 
it to my grave. He was a benefactor to me. Lord grant him the 
heavenly kingdom, the place of rest I How am I going to repay him? 
Well, IVe grown old; my mind isn't equal to everything. 

Masha Andieyevna (rises) : Did you hear, Ivan Ivanych? 

Milashin (rises) : I did* That's awful! 

Marya Andreyevna: That's the everlasting topic of conversation 
here, 

Milashin: I don't know. I can't come to myself* The mere 
thought that you, sometime or other, will belong to another, is killing 
me. It seems to me I can't bear it. 

Marya Andreyevna: Always about yourself. You might think 
about me a little bit* 

Milashin: About you, indeed! Look here: perhaps you'll like him. 
You'll be happy. Well, then! I'm ready even to sacrifice my life, in 
order that you may be happy. 

Marya Andreyevna: What on earth! That's enough: stop! Let's 
go into the garden, (They go out.) 

Dobrotvorsky: So we'll come to-morrow, madam. We'll talk busi¬ 
ness, and hell have a look at Marya Andrevna. It may be he'll like 
her. So well do two things at once* 

Anna Petrovna: It would be very nice, Platon Markych* very nice. 
I never get that lawsuit out of my head: I actually can't sleep nights. 
Well, if they take away the house, where can I go? And it's high 
time to marry off Mashenka; truly, it's high tune. 

Dobrotvorsky: Why wait, my dear! It's the very time, I humbly 
thank you, madam ! (He inverts his cup.) 111 bid you good-by. 
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Anna Petrovna : Good-by, Platon Markych; so we’ll expect you. 
Ddsrgtvohsky :■ Very good, madam. (He goes out.) 


ACT II 
SCENE I 

The stage represents a small, shady garden; to the right a bench, 
behind which is a large bush. Horkov is siiJitij on the bench with 
bowed head. 

Horkov; I went away, I lost courage. What a wretched man I 
am! Still, what am I doing, after all? Why am I ruining myself? 
Here it is three years since I finished my course, and in these three 
years I have done absolutely ’nothing for myself. It gives me a cold 
shiver when I recall how I have spent these three years. Idleness, 
inactivity, a shameful bachelor's life: and no aspirations to get out of 
such a life, not a drop of ambition! All by myself I shall never deride 
upon anything; I know that. In her is my sole salvation, but I don't 
dare tell her that I love her. No, I must put an end to all this! She 
surely will have pity on mel For her I should work and toil; she 
alone can make me want to keep on living. (He sits down.) My God, 
how I love that girl, how I love her! (Madam Horkov comes in.) 


SCENE ri 

Horkov and Madam Horkov 

Madam Horkov (sitting dtmnt upon the bench): Aren’t you 
ashamed, Misha? Why did you go away? No sooner had I begun to 
express to Marya Atidrevna how much you love her, and how you 
fed about her, when you suddenly ran off.— I’m an uncultured woman, 
vet I never get confused ; while you get confused about everything, 

' Horkov: Oh, mamma! Don't talk about me, if you please, with 
Marya Andrevna! I’ll have a talk with her myself. As it is, you're 
always telling God knows what about me. 

Madam Horkov: Yes, wait for you! It s strange, Misha, you, an 

educated man— 

Horkov : Yes, mamma, I'm educated: I have a good heart, hesides 
that I know that she would be happy with me; that I alone can ap¬ 
preciate her; that she’ll perish in that circle, a victim to calculation or 
ignorance— But I*m afraid that she 1 ! refuse me. 
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Madam Horkov: Bah t good Heavens 1 The world is large enough 
for everybody t Well find another. 

Horkov: Where shall I find another? It is well that chance threw 
me with Marya Andrevna; I became acquainted with her, fell in lave,— 
Yes p believe me, I love Marya Andrevna so that I can see no one but 
her—I never thought that I could fall so much in love. I’ve tormented 
myself these last few days.— You see, I'm weeping—I can't live with¬ 
out her* 

Madam Horkov : Well* if you love her, then declare yourself: that's 
the way they always do. 

Horkov: Fll have a talk with her; without fail T will. I must end 
it somehow.— But what if she refuse? Now, at least I have hope, I 
haw dreams; but then what would there be? 

Madam Horkov: It T s strange, Misha: you're an educated man. But 
what are you actually doing? You have no sort of acquaintance; you're 
engaged in no business ; you loll about the house in a dressing-gown, 
with a pipe. Now you've fallen in love, but are afraid to say so. Just 
look how other educated young men live: the young ladies actually run 
after them.— Here, I think Marya Andrevna is coming this way. 

Horkov: Mamma! For God's sake, don't say a word! 

Madam Horkov: Kindly don't teach me! Although I'm an unedu¬ 
cated woman, I know how to behave myself. 

SCENE HI 

The same and Marya Andreyevna 

Madam Horkov (rising) You've come out for a walk! 

Marya AndreYevna: Yes, to refresh myself a bit. (To HOHKOV*) 
What are you doing here? 

Horkov: Why, I'm daydreaming— 

Madam Horkov: The poor fellow is grieving. 

Marya Andreyevs: a; What about? 

Madam Horkov : Must he he's in love: I notice it by his words. 

Horkov: Mammal 

Madam Horkov: Just Iook p how he suffers! Really, it hurts me even 
to look at him. 

Horkov : Mamma! Oh. good Heavens ! 

Marya Andreyrvna: Really, I can't believe it. With whom is 
Mikhaylo Ivanovich in love? 

Madam Horkov: You just ask him that yourself.— Mbha! (She 
givey him a sign, and goes out.) 
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SCENE IV 

HORKOY and MaRYA ANDREYEVNA 

Mahya Andreyevna (sitting down beside Horkov) : What are you 
In the dumps for? Are you really in love? 

Horkov: Yes; I don't know what has happened to me. 

Marya Andreyevna: And Tve just cried all the morning to-day, 

Horkov : What are you erlang about ? 

Marya Andre ye™ a t Mamma keeps worrying me with suitors. 
Some old merchant; and to-day again an official is coming. How does 
that strike you? 

Horkov: That*s terrible! 

Marya Andreyevs*: Yes; and for this reason, Mikhayfo Ivanych* 
I'm going to talk openly with you, because we’re so friendly* you and I, 
Isn't that so? (She holds out her hand to him.} 

Horkoy her hand) : Go ahead and talk. 

Marya Andreyevna; I'm a little bit in love, myself. 

Horkov (jumps up quickly} t You? 

Marya Andreyevna: Don’t be afraid; Tm not in love with you, 

Horkov (sitting down} : No, ma'am; I was just— pardon me. 

Marya Andreyevna : How scared you were! Did you think it was 
with you? Never fear, never fear: I shan't disturb your sedateness, 
(Yi/ence.) Here's the kind of situation I*m in, Mikhaylo Ivanych. 
What do you advise me? 

Horkov: I? I absolutely don't know. 

Marya Andreyevna r Now I can't marry any one—a week ago I 
should have married, if a good man had turned up. 

Horkov: Really, no one? 

Marya Andreyevna : Absolutely nq one* 

Horkov: But what if I sought your favor? (He forces a laugh.) 

I ask you in fun. 

Marya Andreyevna : 1 shouldn’t marry even you. I*m a good friend 
of yours* hut I can't love you. 

Horkov (with increasing agitation) : But what if I loved you! What 
if I tried to please you! If I fulfilled with the utmost readiness your 
least wish! Ill received wkh the deepest gratitude your every caressI 

Marya Andreyevna (glancing at him); You're joking?— How¬ 
ever* even if you should woo me, it would not be so difficult for me: 

I can tell you frankly that I don't love you, and you won't be offended; 
but others go and take offense. 

Horkov : Yes. yes. of course. (Silence.) 

Marya Andreyevna: Well* what sort of a man is—Merich? 
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Hgrkov: Merich? 

Mary a Andreyevna : Yes 1 Vladimir Vasilyich. 

Horkov; I don't know what to say to you, Marya Andrevna; truly, 
I don't know. 

Mary a Andreyevna; That Is, you don't want to tell me* Very 
well, good-by; it's time for me to go to mamma. (Ske goes out.) 

Horkov : And I, blockhead, dreamed of happiness!— My God! My 
God!— (He sifs down, covering his face with his hands. Milas hi n 
and Merich come in.) 

SCENE V 

Hqrkov, Milashin, and Merich 

Merich; Whats the celebration here to-day? Darya's so spruce and 
so dressed up that she don't want to look at you. She runs back and 
forth in starched petticoats. 

Mila shin: They're expecting guests* 

Merich: What sort of guests? 

I^UShin : A certain official is coming on Anna Petrovna's business. 
And they evidently mean him to be a suitor for Mary a Andrevna, It's 
awfully annoying! 

Merich: Why don't you marry Mam Andrevna? 

Milashin; I? For the very simplest reason. We'd have nothing 
to live on: I haven't any property, neither has she. 

Merich : But love? A cottage is Paradise with the man you love. 
It seem& to me she loves you. 

Milashin: It may be; yes, it may be! You haven't noticed any¬ 
thing, I suppose? 

Merich " Nq, I just said that, Ivan Ivanycta; she doesn't love you. 

Milashin : What makes you think so? 

Merich - I don't think so; I know it for a fact. She told me so 
herself. 

Milashin .It s strange that Mary a Andrevna should talk like that. 
It s just insulting. Of course, it's all the same to me whether she loves 
me or not, I don't pay any attention to that. For my part. I'm wholly 
indifferent to her. E>ut why talk? Ry that she wants to show that I'm 
running after her. No, HI just leave that to others, 

Merich : And good for you! I'd do the same thing in your place. 
Yct lt s a if ** going to get married: she's such a beauty, I 

always feel sorry when pretty girls get married. Don't you? 

Milashin: No, I don't 

Merich : Sophie Barashkov also got married not long ago. Did you 
know her? J 
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Milashin: No, I didn't. 

Meric ft: We were very much attached to each other, I might confess 
to you, Ivan Ivanych; of course you won't tell any one: she loved me 
very much. Here, see what sort of a letter she wrote me before the 
wedding. (He takes it ant,) Do you want to read it? 

Milashin : Why should I read other people's letters? 

M Erich : As you please 1 (Puts it away again.) I hope you won't 
tell any one. Mary a Andrevna surely must be inside; 111 go see her! 
{He goes ottL) 

SCENE VT 

Milashin and Horkov 

Horkov: Ivan Ivanych! 

Milashin: Ah, you here! I didn't notice you. 

Horkov; Say, i$ that Merich here often? 

Milashin: Formerly he was rarely here; but now he has begun 
coming again every day. 

Horkov: That T s bad, 

Milashin: But just imagine, my situation: he comes every day, 
deuce knows what for! 

Horkov: But what is it to you? 

Milashin : Well, anyhow, Mikhaylo Ivanych* it is terribly disagree¬ 
able to me, 

Horkov: It's not a question of you. He may have a very bad influ- 
cnce on Marya Andrevna, l P ve known him a long time. When he was 
still a boy. he used to write letters to himself, and brag to his com¬ 
panions in boarding school that he received them from young ladies. If 
you have any influence over Marya Andrevna, then put her on her 
guard: I shall feel very sorry if she believes that empty-headed man. 

Milashin: Ail right, Mskhaylo Ivanych, I humbly thank you for 
opening my eyes in regard to that man. Ill tell her without fail. 

Horkov: But will she believe you? 

Milashin: She will* assuredly she will: she loves me very much. 

Horkov: Hardly, Ivan Ivanych! It seems to me she doesn't love 
you at all. 

Milashin: What makes you think so? Am I any worse than 
others? No* pardon me! You don't know me: women are always very 
fond of me. 

Horkov: Well, suppose it's so.— Only you must do it cleverly, 
so that Marya Andrevna won't think we're meddling out of jealousy. 
Shucks, I don't want to have anything to do with him: otherwise I F d 
drive him out of here at once. 
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Milashin; Do yon want me to do it? Fit laugh at him to hb face, 

Horkov: Nothing will come of that: Marya Andrevna will get 
angry at you, and that's all. However, what business is it of ours? 
Let them do as they please. (Silence.) A fancy fellow, that Merich! 
A leaf from his diary once fell accidentally into my possession, 
and a few letters that he had written to a woman, our neighbor— 
and she had given them to her husband.— And what wasn't there in 
them! 

Milashin: Lend me those letters for a while. 

Horkov ; What are they to you? Take them if you want to. 

Milashin: I thank you kindly! (He takes him by the hand.) 
You've obliged me greatly. 

Horkov: But why do you thank me? I'm doing this for Marya An¬ 
drevna, not for your sake, because I love her very much, and led a 
great sympathy for her* 

Milashin: And I love her. 

Horkov: I believe it. Merich can do Marya Andre vna a great deal 
of harm. He's a man wholly without morals. 

Milashin : And I'm terribly tired of him: he + s trying to blacken me 
in the eyes of Marya Andrevna; he's interfering with me, 

Horkov : Let's go home, Ivan Ivanych; I guess we haven't anything 
to do here. 

Milashin : No, I ean J t go; I have to stay here. Marya Andrevna 
will be sure to get angry if I go away. 

Horkov: Don't be uneasy, she won't get angry. She has no concern 
with you at present. To-day Anna Petrovna is expecting some official, 
whom she wishes to consult concerning her lawsuit. What is there for 
you to do here? 

Milashin : As you please; let's go, (They &t> nut. From the other 
side M ERICH and Marya Andre; ye vna come in.) 

SCENE VII 

Marya Andreyevna and Merich 

Merich: Good-by, Marya Andrevna. 

Marya Andreyevna: Whereas you going? Ill be lonesome by 
myself; sit here a while longer, (They sit down.) 

Merich ; I heard from Milashin, Marya Andrevna, that they're seek¬ 
ing a husband for you, 

Marya Andreyevna: Yes, Vladimir Vasily ich, they're on the look¬ 
out every minute; it's now one, now another, 

Merich: And you're going to get married? 
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Mary a Andkeyevna: I don't know. But what am I to do? I must 
get married. 

Merich : Well, for my part, I don’t see the least necessity. Is any¬ 
thing compelling you ? 

Marya Andreyevs a: There are many reasons. You don’t know our 
circumstances. 

Merich; Well, good Heavens! are they insurmountable? 

Mahya Andreyeyna: Mamma says they are. 

Merich: That’s terrible! To sacrifice yourself! What are you 
doing, Marya Andrevna! You were created to love and to be loved. 
Everybody must admire beauty. You really haven’t the right to de¬ 
prive us of that pleasure, and to give yourself away to one man forever, 

Mahya Andreyevna : You’re always joking! 

Merich : No, I’m not joking. Just consider, Marya Andrevna, what 
kind of a life that is! One moment of true love is worth more than 
the whole of such a life.— Now, in a matter of the heart, I shouldn't 
consult my mother. For your mother you want to ruin your own hap¬ 
piness and the happiness of others. What a child you are still 1 

Marya Andreyevs a : Yes, if only that happiness were possibte for 
me! As it is, I have nothing to regret, nothing to expect. No one 
loves me, nor do I love any one. 

Merich: You love no one? 

Marya Andreyeyna: No one, 

Merich: And no one loves you? 

Marya Andreyevna : I think not. 

Merich: In that case, it’s another matter. But, all the same, it’s 
awful to sacrifice oneself to the calculations of others. 

Marya Andreyeyna: What’s to be done! I shall pick out a man 
with some property who will also somewhat satisfy tny demands, 

Merich: Whence comes such seriousness in you—such practical 
maxims? 

Marya Andreyeyna: Necessity teaches a person. 

Merich: If you're resolved, I don’t want to shake your resolution: 
it does you honor. But on the Other hand, what if you fell in love 
with some one, what if you chanced to meet a man who loved you 
ardently, with all the fire of youthful passion? 

Marya Andreyevs a: I don’t know, Vladimir Vasilyich; but that 
will hardly happen. 

Merich (in a melancholy tone); Now when the matter is ended, 
when you have agreed to sacrifice yourself for your mother, which, of 
course, is admirable, I may tell you that I have loved you, Marya An- 
drevna, loved you passionately, still love you as no one els* ever will, 

Marya Andreyevs a: You’re not deceiving me, Vladimir Vasilyich? 
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Merich : Oh, no, no! 

Marya Andreyevna: You’re not deceiving me? 

Merich: All the oaths I know— 

Marya An'dreyevxa : Never mind, never mind!— Ah, Vladimir 
Vasilyich! Don't deceive me for God’s sake! You can do it so easily > 
I myself—Jove you. , . , 

Merjchi My angelS I can’t believe my happiness!'— Why these 
tears? Marya Andreima I Mashcnka! Mary! (He kisses her hand.) 
Now. look at me! You’re pretty! Ah, how pretty you are this very 
minute! I wish that all the world could sec you now with those tears 
in your eyes! 

Marya Andreyevna : I’m afraid I did wrongly to confess it to you. 

Merich : Why wrongly? You're conscientious because you have a 
heart, because you’re above all those fcelingless dolls who boast that 
they have never been in love, I can value your love. 

Marya Andreyevna : I hope so, (She falls upon his breast .) Oh, 
don’t look at me; truly. I’m so foolish; I thought I should have the firm- 
ness to hide my love ! 

Merich: And why hide it? 

Marya Andreyevna : Now, of course, there's no reason. On the 
contrary, now I should wish to open my soul to you suddenly, that 
you might know how much T love you. 

Merich : \\ hy ? As it is r you are dearer than anything on earth 
to me. 


Marya Andreyevs a : No. Vladimir, no, you dqn’t lave me as I love 
you. You are everything to me now, everything, everything! Do you 
believe my words? 

Merich : Do you believe mine? 

Marya Andreyryna: J don't know: I want to believe, yet Vm 
afraid— It would be pitiless in you to deceive me. 

Merich: Why these black thoughts? Just see, all nature smiles 
upon us. (They sit for a white in ji/«r«.) 

Marya Andreyevna : Oh, good Heavens, I had forgotten: a certain 
official wanted to come to see us to-day. Mamma’s busy in the house, 
and told me to dress up pretty. 

Merich: I suppose he’s a suitor? 

Marya Andreyevs: I don't know. However, don’t you be uneasy. 
I ll toll mamma I don’t like him— I’ll manage somehow 

Merich: And it’ll be soon? 

Marya Andreyevna : I think so. 


Merich: Well, 111 go; good-by. (They rise from the beneh.) 
Marya Akpreyevka: Good-by. When will you come again’ Come 
to-morrow morning: mamma won’t be at home. 
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Merich (kisses her): I'll come. 111 come. Good-by! {He goes 
out.) 


SCENE VII[ 


Marya Andreyevs a alone, leaning against a tree 

Marya Andreyevs a : He's gone! Did I do the right thing? I’m 
both ashamed and happy. What if it should be only fooling on his 
part? My God, how ashamed of myself I am! (Si/rnre.) But if he 
realty loves me? He was always so lonely and mournful. He says 
that up till now he has been constantly deceived in women. Ah. how 
I should like to know whether he loves me!—But I love him very much. 
What wouldn’t I do for him!— Everything, everything, everything! 
{She stands covering her face with her handkerchief. Darya conic; rn.) 


SCENE IX 

Marya Andreyevna and Darya 

Darya : Oh. plague take you! I’ve run my legs off all day long I— 
Miss! Oh, miss! Where are you? 

Marya Andreyevna: Ah! What? 

Darya: I’m looking, my dear; I’m tearing around like a cat in fits. 
Somebody’s come; your mamma’s asking for you. 

Marya Andreyevna : He’s come! Oh, Lord! 

Darya: Let's go; I’ll comb your hair; and you ought to put on 
another dress. 

Marya Andreyevna : Let's go, let’s go. (She goes out.) 

SCENE X 

Same room as in Act 1 
Do BROTVOF 5 kv and Benevolensky come in 

Dobrotvobsky: If you please, Maxim Dorofeich, if you please! 1 
must confess we didn’t expect you so soon, ’l ou hurried, my friend, 
to favor us so early. Well, of course, it's about a woman’s business. 
Just wait a few minutes. 

BeNEVOLEWSY : You said there was a pretty young lady here. You 
look out; I’m particular, you see. 

DodrOTvorsky : No, really now. Maxim Dorofeich! Such a young 
lady as a general wouldn’t be ashamed to take. I used to be acquainted 
with her daddy— 
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Benevolensky : But is she well educated? 

Dobrotvqrsky : Excellently educated. 

Benevolensky : That's the idea. You know me, you see, Platon 
Markych; I have property, and a position; well, and acquaintances. I 
must have such a bride as I shan't be ashamed to show in society. Well, 
let her be the mistress of the household; you know', in a cap, like they 
wear nowadays, and let her receive whoever tomes.— Well, and there 
must be a fashionable tone. Do you understand me? 

Dobrotvorskv : Why not! Of course, what's the necessity for your 
marrying a homely woman 1 You Ye a good-looking young buck your¬ 
self ! Ah, you old rascal J (He slaps him on the back and then bows*) 

Benevolensky: That T s the idea. Is my shirt sticking out behind? 

DohrOtvorsky : No, sir, it*s all right: it J s quite correct. You might 
comb your hair a little, if you like: here's a comb. 

Benevolensky (takes it, and combs himself before the mirror) i 
Well, my boy T and so you say the young lady's good-looking? 

Dobrotyorsky: Just wait and see, Maxim Dorofeich. W hat's the 
use of talking beforehand : see for yourself. 

Benevolensky: We’ll take a look, my boy, well take a look. And 
will they give her to me, if I like her? 

Doerotvohsky: Why, how can they help it? The old proverb, you 
know: *Tt's hard work trying, but there's no harm asking." 

Benevolensky: All right, my boy, all right. (He sits down,) 
Platon Markych, you haven't seen my new carriage* have you ? 

Dobrotvoksky : No sir, I haven't seed it. 

Benevolensky: But have you seen my new black side-horse? Here* 
look! (He points out of the window.) Isn't he a beauty? 

Dobrqtvgrsky ■ Ah, Maxim Dorofeich* you rogue, you! You didn't 
buy it* I suppose. 

Benevolensky ; Of course not 

DoB&orvoRSKY: Well, don’t you look a gift horse in the mouth. 
(Silence.) 

Benevolensky: Listen, Platon Markych, find me a mouth organ 
somewhere. 

Dqbrotvorsky: Really, my friend! What do you want with it? 

Benevolensky: To teach canaries. 

Dqbrotyorsky: All right. III do it. 

Benevolensky: Please. (Draws out his snuffbox, and takes a 
pinch.) Want some? 

Dobrgtvqrsky (takes a pinch, then takes the snuffbox and weighs it, 
first in one hand, then in the other) : It's a pretty little thing! Where did 
you get it* please? 

Benevolensky: Why, a good man happened to run my way un- 
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expectedly. Perhaps you remember* I had the case of the merchant 
Peresemkin with the young heirs of Akulina Neiamaykina, a merchant's 
niece ; it reached the Senate, and was returned lor inquiries.— (Anna 
Petrovna rmisrj in.) 

SCENE XI 

The same drid Anna Petrovna 

Benevolensky: I have the honor lo present myself. Collegiate Sec¬ 
retary Benevolensky* 

Anna Petrovna : Very happy to meet you. Kindly be seated. Did 
you Say you were in the service, sir? 

Benevolensky: Why, madam* I've been serving since 1S38- I 
can tell you that I am very well satisfied with my place and with my 
superiors, I'm a man devoted to the service* strict with my 
subordinates* 

Anna Petrovna: Have you any relatives here in Moscow? 

Benevolensky: No* absolutely not a soul, ma'am. 

Anna Petrovna ; I think that you— (to Dorrotvorsky.) What 
did you say the name was, Platon Markych? I keep forgetting! 

Dqerotvorsky : Maxim Dorofekh. 

Anna Petrovna: I simply haven't any memory, Maxim Dorofekh! 
Well* what are you going to do p really? I suppose you must be lone¬ 
some, Maxim Dorofekh. I judge by myself; it's a woman's way, you 
know.™ While my departed husband was living, it was all sf>so: well, 
alt my acquaintance was excellent; but now* I simply dout know what 
to do, 

Benevolensky: I agree with you* madam. 

Anna Petrovna: Now there *s a lawsuit. How am I going to see 
that through without a man, if you please? I may lose it + 

Benevolensky: But kindly inform me, what is your suit about? 

Anna Petrovna: I really can't remember all of it; III just muddle 
It up; but Platon Markych here will tell you. 

Doehotvorsky : Look into it, Maxim Dorofekh, my friend, look 
into it! 

Benevolensky: All right, I'll take a look. If it's possible to do 
anything at all, madam, we'll do it - if it's impossible, don't take it ill; 
that's my way of doing business. Of course, whoever isn't a sinner 
before God* isn't guilty before the tsar; hut theyVe very strict On that 
account these days* I'm telling you. 

Dosrqtvoksky: Extremely strict, my dear lady. What he says is 
true. They've become very strict. That’s just it. 

Anna Petrovna: Do tell! 
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Benevolensky; Nowadays just keep your ears open, I'Jl tell you 
aljout my own ease: I'm in continual fear. It’s impossible that there 
shouldn’t be some peccadillos; at any moment they’ll bring you to trial, 
drive you from the service, and where'll you go? Well, all right; I'm 
a bachelor; but here’s a married man— 

Anna Petrovna : But don’t you intend to provide yourself with a 
family? 

Benevolensky : That question, madam, is o! great importance in 
life, especially in mine. I have property, plenty of everything at home. 

I keep my own horses! You ought to see what kind of lodgings I 
occupy; Platon Markych here has seen them. You’ve seen my lodg¬ 
ings, Platon Markych? 

Dobhotvorskv: Indeed I have: excellent lodgings. 

Benevolensky: Consequently, what should I look for, I ask you? 

Anna Petrovna: A companion lor life, Maxim Dorofeich; that's 
what I think, 

Benevolensky : I agree with you, madam. But, so far as I know, 
every wife, whatever she’s like, is a life-companion, I must seek 
preferably a housewife. My business is to make money with all my 
might, her business is to manage the household. There's no system 
in my house; you see they steal from a lutchelor. Anything may happen, 

Anna Petrovna; And do wonder, Maxim Dorofdch, 

Dobrotvohsky : Quite so, it's easy for things to go wrong. 

Benevolensky; 1 should wish that she might be good-looking and 
educated, so that I shouldn’t be ashamed to show her in society, or go 
riding anywhere. Although my acquaintance isn’t verv high-toned, 
consisting mostly of petty officials; yet, all the same, don’t you know. 

I’ll tell you openly, it s nice to have a pretty and educated wife. But 
the chief thing is, I need a housewife, 

Anna Petrovna: You reason justly, Maxim Dorofdch; but maybe 
you desire also a large dowry? 

Benevolensky : I? \o, ma'am. I'm not looking for that. They 
won’t give me a girl with property, because of the insignificance of my 
origin, and I might say, of my position in society. Still there are 
marriageable girls of noble birth and of education, but poor; and for 
them, 1 tell you without pride, such a man as I is a find. 

Anna Petrovna : I agree with you, Maxim Dorofeich. 

Benevolensky : Of course, I can’t boast of any good looks. I also 
received an education, which, to put it in a simple, popular expression 
don’t cut much ice. But I’ve seen people; I don’t get confused in ^ 
society; and I may say that I’m much at ease even with the ladies. 
Now I ask you: what are good looks worth in a man? It’s the last 
consideration. 
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Anna Petrovna: It's simple foolishness, Maxim Dorofeich_why, 

it's freakish, 

t ^ekevolexskv: A wise girl doesn’t pay any attention to good looks; 
it’s enough for her if her husband has sense; well, and—dresses 
properly— 

Anna Petrovna : Doesn’t drink— 

Benevolensky; Of course—but do you know, madam, I venture to 
remark that in a man even that is all right. What do you think aljout 
that. Platon Markych? 

Dobrotvorskv; It’s all right, madam, Anna Petrovna; that doesn’t 
hurt a man. He might be a good fellow. 

Anna Petrovna: How’s that, Platon Markych? If it’s just once 
in a while, otherwise— 

Benevolensky: In a woman it’s a vice, I agree with you. But for 
a man it is sometimes a pressing need. Especially if he is a man 
of affairs: he must have some distraction. Of course, I myself should 
be the first to condemn those who have a strong passion for it. 
{Silence.) Such, madam, is the opinion I have on marriage. How¬ 
ever, l have no need of hurrying; I can choose a wife quite in ac¬ 
cordance with my wishes. 

Dobrotvorskv: Why should you hurry; you don’t have to I 

(Marya Anoreyevna comes in .) 

SCENE xn 

The same and Marya Andreyevs a 

Anna Petrovna: My daughter Mashenka! Maxim Dorofeich 
Benevolensky! 

Benevolensky: Very happy to make your acquaintance. (Ap¬ 
proaches to kiss her hand, then sits down beside her in a free and easy 
fashion.) You’re very fond of music, I hear? 

Marva Andreyevs a : Sometimes I ptay when I’m bored, 

Anna Petrovna: No indeed, nothing of the kind! She’s always 
sitting at the piano, you can’t drive her away. Come now. Masha, 
what is it you play so often? I keep forgetting. 

Marya Andreyevna: Really, I. don’t know: I play a lot of things, 

Anna Petrovna: No, what was it that you were playing to-day? 

Marya Andreyevna: Front Robert the Devil, “Grace." 

Anna Petrovna: Yes, yes, (Softly.) Be less stiff; 

Benevolensky: Imagine, I have never seen that opera; they say 
the music is very good. Once we got up a party, but the plan fell 
through. 
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Anna Petrovna ; How was that? 

Benevolensky: Very simple. Directly from the office we went to 
a chcphouse for dinner, so we could go from there to the theatre. 
Well, we were young folks, we forgot about the theatre; and so we 
passed the evening in the chopfootise. 

Mary a Anureyevna (softly) : This is terrible I 

Benevolensky: I also love music myself; but r unfortunately, I don't 
play a single instrument. Indeed, for a man of affairs it isn't neces¬ 
sary. I used to play the guitar, but I gave it up: I hadn't the time, 
absolutely hadn't the time. 

Mary a Andbeyevna (aside) : Oh, Lord! 

Benevolensky: Maybe you're studying literature? Young ladies 
usually read novels; even in boarding school they begin to read on the 
quiet, away from the inspectress. 

Masya Andreyevna: Yes. I read a little. And you? 

Benevolensky: I've stopp«ed entirely. I used to read; but now, 
you know, there's business: and so I read absolutely nothing. 

Anna Petrovna: The very idea, Mashcnka! When is Maxim 
Dorofeich going to read? He has plenty to do without that, without 
all that foolishness. 

Benevolensky: What are they writing nowadays? Tell me. 

Anna Petrovna: Heaven knows what they're writing! Such stuff 
as never happened: just freakish things. 

Doerotvorsky: Exactly, madam, freakish. All hallucinations, 

Benevolensky: Probably they write mostly about Jove? 

Anna Petrovna: Love indeed! All foolishness: there was never 
anything like it Wouldn't you like some tea, Maxim Dorofeich? 

Benevolensky : Mo, ma'am, I humbly thank you. I'm positively 
no lover of it. 

Doerotvorsky: What's the good of tea, madam? We're not the 
tea-drinking kind of guests. If you'd just have some relish brought in T 
then Maxim Dorofeich and Pd have a little glass to go with it! 

Anna Petrovna: Right away, my dear, right away. Excuse me, 
III leave you for a minute. (She goes out.) 

SCENE XIII 

The same, without Anna Petrovna 

Benevolensky : That wasn't a bad idea of yours, Platon Markyth, 
(He takes out his watch. To Mary a Andreyrvna.) I usually drink 
vodka at this time, IVe made a habit of it. 

Doerotvorsky : He* he> he! What do you mean by tea? Are we 
a couple of little kids, eh? 
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Benevolensky : Your mamma reasons about love like an old man, 
I didn't want to contradict her because I have a proper respect for 
age. But 1 have an exactly opposite opinion of love. I myself 
have a tender heart, susceptible to love; only I have a great deal of 
business; you wouldn't believe it* but I have no time to think about 
those things. (He looks tenderly at her.) What kind of candy do you 
like? 

Mary a Andreyevna: I don't like any* 

Benevolensky: It can't be: you're deceiving me. You want me 
to guess your ta$te. Just let me bring you some next time. Platon 
Markych* what kind of candy does Marya Andrevna like? She won't 
say. 

DobkotvorSkY: I don't know; you'll have to ask her mother, 

Benevolensky: All right* we'll ask. 

Marya Andreyevna: If you please, don't trouble; I don't want 
any kind of candy* 

Benevolensky ■ Well, just as you please; all the same* 111 bring 
some. Let me ask you to play something, 

Marya Andreyevs a: Really, I don't play anything. 

Benevolensky: Do me the favor. Fm going to beg you on my 
knees. 

Marya Andreyevna: Indeed, why should you? All right then. 
(Sh& seats herself at the piano , strikes a few chords, and begifis to play. 
Anna Petrovna comes in; after her Darya brings in the relish* places 
it on the table, and goes out.) 

SCENE XIV 

The same and Anna Petrovna 

Anna Petrovna: Won't you have something* Maxim Dorofeich? 
Without ceremony, if you please* 

Benevolensky: Don't go to any trouble, 

Dobrotvorsky: Up to you to begin. (He pours a glass of liquor.) 
If you please. 

Benevolensky (drinks, then takes a bite, and before he has finished 
swallowing, goes up to the piano and begins to sing with the music , 
Marya Andreyevna turns around and glances at him questioning fy) : 
I didn't get the pitch—please continue. 

Anna Petrovna: Flay, Mashenka, 

Dobrotvorsky : Marya Andrevna plays excellently, 

Benevolensky: Very nimbly. I had a friend who was the prince 
of singers; and he could play anything you please on the piano; was 
self-taught* and played by ear. Only he had no nimbleness io his 
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fingers. He could play anything you want, but he hadn’t any nimble- 
ness! 

Dobrotvorsky : Hadn’t you better repeat, Maxim Dcrofeicb ? Haw 
does that saying go: Repetition— 

Benevolensky: Est mater studiontm. Yes, that’s right. Ftmr 
me another. 

Dobrotvorsky (pouring) : Here you are; it’s ready, 

Benevolensky (drinks <md takes a bite ) : Beautiful sturgeon. 

Anna Petrovna: I don’t know, Maxim Doro fetch; if the grocer 
didn t deceive me, its good. I have to attend to everything myself 
I'm onjy a woman, you know; it’s easy to fool me. In such a matter 
its impossible to get along without a man. How are you going to 
get along without a man: consider yourself! 

Dobrotvorsky (lends Benevolensky aride and speaks to him 
softly) . \\ ell, Maxim Dorofeich, tny friend, how does our young lady 
strike you? 


Benevolensky: You listen, Platon Markych, here’s all I've got to 
say to you: I'm in love. I'm a man of affairs-you know me. I don’t 
like to bother with trifles; but I tell you, I‘m in love. I think that’s 

enough. (He goes up to Marya Andreyevna and again sings with 
the tnurie.) 

Anna Petrovna (to Dobrotvorsky) : What was he saying to you? 
Dobhotvorsky: He said he was in love. 

Anna Petrovna: What? 

Dobrotvorsky: In love, he says, 

Anna Petrovna: Well, thank God, 

Dobrotvorsky: All right, madam, 
wont you have a little wine? 

Benevolensky: Four away. 

Marya Andreyevs'a (stops playing but remains seated at 
pm no) : I'm tired. 

Benevolensky : I’m heartily grateful to you. You play beautifully: 
the chief thing « you never get rattled; young ladies usually get rat¬ 
tled. (He looks at lies watch.) Excuse me, Anna Petrovna, it's time 
for me to go; I have a lot of business: you see, I’m a man of affairs 

r 2? t0 ^ I ^ aSS A° f WiT1C and Md EOod-by. (He goes up 
to J/h fob., and drinks.) Are you going with me, Raton Markych? 
Dobrotvorsky: I am, Maxim Dorofeich, J 

Benevolensky: Well, let’s go: IT] myna home. 

Domfekh. P£TJ,OVNA: Y ° U miEhE takC * Maxim 

Benevolensky: No, ma’am, I thank you kindly. Ill fust take 
another glass of wine, and do myself the honor to wish you good 


r H]] him up f«|] p my dear, 
all right. Maxim Ddrqfeicn* 


the 
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evening (He drinks and bows ; gats up to Marya Andreyevna and 
kisses her hand.) Until I see you again I Surely you 1 !! let me come 
once more to visit you. 

Anna Petrovna: Do us the favor, well he very glad, 

Benevolensky: And Ill bring some candy* I certainly will* {He 
goes mil with DcBRQTYOASKY*) 

Anna Petrovna: What a man, Mashenka! He's simply splendid! 

Marya Andreyevna; Lord, what torture this is 1 {She runs out.) 

Anna Petrovna: Mashenka! Mashenka! Wbcre're you going? 
Wait! Well* now IVe got to go talk it over with her„ What a pun¬ 
ishment I 

ACT III 

Same room as in Act I 

SCENE I 

Anna Petrovna tames in wearing a tape , and with a targe reticule; 
after her , Mary a Andreyevna. 

Anna Petrovna {sits down an a chair beside She door ): Now if I 
don't forget anything! First, to town—did you write down everything 
that I have to buy? 

Marya Andreyevna: Yes, mamma. 

Anna Petrovna: Now, where p s the list? Wait! Yes, in my 
reticule. All right, to town first; then stop at the court, to inquire about 
the suit. Wasn't there something else? 

Marya Andreyevs a: No* nothing. Hurry along, mamma, or you p Jl 
be late ! 

Anna Petrovna: Good-by, God be with you! (She goes out, then 
returns.) Tell Darya not to receive anybody white I'm gone, especially 
young men: you re a marriageable girl now', suitors will be coining after 
you. Before you know it, some talk will come of it. 

Marya Andreyevna : All right, mamma, all right. Hurry along! 

Anna Petrovna: Well, good-by! tit he back soon. {She goes 
out.) 

SCENE II 

Marya Andreyevna alone 

Marya Andreyevna: She's gone at last. I began to be afraid that 
Vladimir would come white she was here .— 1 Does Vladimir know 
with what impatience I await him? {She sits down in an armchair,) 
I have only just now found out what bliss it is to love and to be loved! 
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Why is it he doesn't come? I’m tortured with impatience. But did 
I do right in telling him to come to-day? We shall he alone. (Silence.) 
If it were possible to know the future, how I should like to know how 
our love will end. However, what is it to me how it will end? I'm 
happy now: I love him, he loves me; and then, come what will! Some 
one’s coming. Can it be he? (j'iii’ runs to the door, Milasiiin 
comes in.) 

SCENE III 

Mary a Andreyevna pud Mi lash in 

Marya Andreyevs*a : Why did you come? 

Milasiiin: What do you mean, why? I came to see you- 

Marya Andreyevna : Mamma’s not at home; she said to receive 
no one while she was gone. 

Milasiiin: Stop your joking! 

Marya Andreyevna: I'm positively not joking! Truty, mamma 
said to allow no one In. 

Milasiiin : Well, I don’t care about your mother.— But, maybe 
you yourself don’t want me to stay here, 

Marya Andreyevna: Well, what if I don’t? 

Milashih; In that case. III go away. 

Marya Andreyevna: Well, good-by! 

Milashih : Good-by! Only permit me at least to know why you're 
driving jtie away ? 

Marya Andreyevna : Ah, good Heavens! Well, just because; mere 
caprice. Don't you want to execute a single one of my requests? 

Milashih; How should I dare not tol 

Marya Andreyevna: Then go along] 

Milasiiin: I’m going. Why arc you uneasy? 

Marya Andreyevna: But you don’t budge. 

Milashih: Realty, this is strange: suddenly, for no reason at all, 
you drive me away; you won’t even say why. That's a shame, you 
know! 

Marya Andreyevna: Well, stay if you please; I’ll go into my room 
and you can sit here alone. (Silence.) So you aren’t going? 

Milasiiin: I m going.— Why, I came to you on business to-day. 
(Marya Andreyevna sits turned toward the window,) You’re not 
listening to me, yet this matter concerns you. 

Marya Andreyevna : What on earth is it ? 

Milashih : I wanted to open your eyes regarding a certain man, 

Marya Andreyevna; That is, you came to gossip. If so, you can 
do ft another time, when you have more leisure, 
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Milashin: No. not to gossip; I only wanted to warn you, 

Mary a Andreyevna: Another time, Ivan Ivanych, i£ you please — 
another time! Come again. 

Milashin: See here, Marya Andrevna. only ten words. I have 
found out some very good things about a certain man, 

Marya Andreyevna (aside): What a punishment! (To Ml- 
lasiiin.) About whom? 

Milashin: About Merich. 

Marya Andreyevs a: Don't tell me, if you please: I know all about 
it. (Aside*) Scoundrel! He's made up something about him! 

Milashin: And it's a good thing that you do know; that's all I 
desired. What a man! How he puts it on! 

Marya Andreyevna: Yes, yes. an awful man! 

Milashin : Not awful, simply ridiculous! A kid I One has to 
laugh at all his nonsense. 

Marya Andreyev S’a : Well, yes, ridiculous! Ivan Ivanych, do you 
love me? 

Milashin: I love you, Marya Andrevm; by Heaven. I do! 

Marya Andreyevna: Do me one favor. 

Milashin: Anything you desire; I'm ready to sacrifice my life 
for you. 

Marya Andreyevna: It must be only in words ! I've been begging 
you for a whole hour to go away f and you don't budge, 

Milashin : Right away, right away! (He takes his hat) Good-by! 
(He moves atmy, and then returns.) Marya Andreyevna! I beseech 
you. say why you want to be left alone? 

Marya Andreyevna : Ivan Ivanych, we shall quarrel! 

Milashin: My fault, my fault! (He remains standing a short 
time.) Just let me kiss your hand good-by! 

Marya Andreyevna: With pleasure! (Milashin kisses Iter hand, 
then goes out .} 

SCENE IV 

Marya Andreyevna alone 

Marya Andreyevna: At last he*s gone! Poor Vladimir I That 
any Milashin should dare to tell stories about him, and to discuss Ms 
actions! lt J s awful! He. poor fellow, finds no sympathy anywhere. 
That's because he r s above everybody else; it's stifling for him in this 
society; they all envy him, I love him so much this very minute that 
I believe I could sacrifice everything for him. (She muses.) However, 
why doesn't he come? (She sits down fry the window and watches.) 

I think that's he! I'll throw myself on his neck at once, heedless of 
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everything! (Stiff walks away into the middle of the room, Merich 
comes in. She approaches him timidly.) 


SCENE V 

Marya Andreyevs a and Merich 

Mary a Arhirvpka: How happy I am! How Fve longed to see 
you, Vladimir! 

Merich : Are we alone? 

Mary a Andreyevs a: Yes, {Merich kisses her.) Ah T how much 
I have thought and felt since yesterday! You wouldn't believe it! I 
want to talk it all over with you as soon as possible; Fm afraid FH 
forget. 

Merich: Wliat is it you've thought about? 

Marya Andreyevs a : Maybe you’ll laugh; all right, laugh! Let's 
go sit down by the window, where we can see when mamma's coming. 

Merich: Won’t you give me one more little kiss? 

Marya Andheyevna: Ten if you want; only let's talk over my 
situation a little bit. 

Merich; Well, let’s do. What are you going to tell me? 

Marya Andreyev na : I want to tell you many, many things. When 
we saw each other last evening the time was so short; I thought about 
you so much all last night, this forenoon—but now I'm so agitated: 
it secerns .to me I've forgotten everything. 

Merich: Well, it's a good thing you have. 

Marya Andreyevs a : Imagine, Vladimir! There suddenly appeared 
yesterday a sort of monster who talked about music, about literature, 
and wanted to bring me candy. What a fix I was in! Most revolting 
creature! Mamma's angling for him.— But you aren’t listening to 
me!— 

Merich: I'm looking into your little eyes. How pretty those eyes 
of yours are! So that otic wants to kiss them. I remember some other 
little eyes like them,— She died—poor woman! Well, but why talk 
about the past? Well profit by the present. Ah, Mary, I've lived 
through a great deal—Tm afraid lest it take away my power to re¬ 
spond to your childish love. Mary p if I had only met you almit two 
years ago!— 

Marya Andseyevna: You just listen, for Heaven's sake! 

Merich: All right, all right. I'm listening. 

Marya Andheyevna: That Benevolensky came. He’s vulgar, un¬ 
educated, simply awful! 
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Mesich : Mary! Come, that's a dry matter! Why should we waste 
our precious time on such trifles? 

Marya Andreyevs a: What am I going to do with that Benevolen¬ 
sky? I'm simply afraid of him. 

M erich : As if that were worth thinking about! What business have 
you with that Benevolensky ? 

Mary a Andreyev* a: But mamma ? Howl] I get along with 
mamma? Ah, VLadimir, there's a good deal yon don't know; and 
you won't listen. 

M ERICH : What should I know! I know only one thing; that you 
love me. And if you love me, then you won’t marry Benevolensky, 

Marya Andreyev* a: But, all the same. I'm in a very awkward 
situation. Advise me what I should do, (Merich kisses her on the 
shoulder.) Ah, Vladimir, if you knew how hard it is for me—and 
all yon do is kiss me! 

Meric h : Oh, my God p Mary, I love you! I’m happy in the fact 
that I found you alone; but you talk to me about your mother, and 
some suitors or other. But what have I got to do with them ? (Again 
he kisses her shoulder.) 

Marya Andreyev*a (turning away from him ): It looks as if you 
didn't have any interest in me, since you won't enter into my situation. 
Confound you ! 

M erich: You Ye angry!— And this is love! 

Marya Andreyevna: And is this love that you won't listen to 
me? (She warps.) 

Meric h : What, tears! So soon! (Sits down on a chatr.) How¬ 
ever, that's what I thought! This h the usual story J Here's your 
love for you! At first an avowal, passion, and then—either papa or 
mamma, or some suitor or ocher comes in. (Silence.) 

Marya Andreyev* a: Vladimir! Are you angry? 

Meric a: No p IYn used to this. Aren't you sorry for me, Mary? 
IVe suffered all my life; but you won't afford me a single moment of 
unembittered happiness. 

Marya Andreyevs*: Don't be angry, Vladimir.— Let's make up. 
(She kisses himS) Is that enough for you? 

M erich : No indeed. (Marya Andreyev na kisses him several 
times more.) Harder, Mary, harder! Now I see that you’re a clever 
girl. Ah, Mary. I remember one woman: that was love! 

Marya Andreyevna: Why do you say that to me? Do you think 
I Hke to hear that? 

Mesich: What's this! Jealousy! Why, are you jealous? Ym 
very fond of teasing jealous women, 

Marya Andreyevna : No* that's not jealousy^ but it's insulting to 
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me that you should talk about other women at the same time that I'm 
caressing you. You're going to go and tcO about me also. , . . 

Merich: What do you take me for? No, Mary, never again shall 
I love any one but you. Kiss me. Mary! 

Marya Andreyevna: Enough, Vladimir, enough. \Ve p d better 
talk about something. 

Merich (sits down beside her and embraces her} i What about, 
what about ? 

Mary a Andreyevs {quickly glancing out of the window ): Oh, 
mamma l— 

MERICH (rising from his choir ): Really? 

Mary a Andreyevna (laughing): No. I said that on purpose, so 
you T d sit a little further away. Really. Vladimir, sit a little further 
away, and let's talk. I warn so much to talk with you, 

Merich (absently) : Next time I P 1I bring you my diary* we'll read 
it over together ; but now. I’ll tell you what, let's go into the garden. 

Marya Andreyevs a: How can we? Mamma'll come any moment. 

M erjch : But is she coming pretty soon? 

Marya Andreyevna: I think so. 

Merich : Good-by. them 

Marya Andreyevna: YouVc bored already, aren't you? You're 
bored ? What a fellow you are, Vladimir I If you only knew with 
what impatience I awaited you! How great my pleasure was at 
seeing you! But you won't ait with me ten minutes. 

Merich: I'm afraid Anna Petrovna will find me here; it might be 
unpleasant for you. 

Marya Andreyevs a : Well, what of it? She'd scold me, and t hat'd 

be all. 

M eaten : I'd come in for my share, too. However. I have some 
absolutely necessary business. If you please. 111 stay ten minutes 
longer, but I can't any more. (He sits dotvn beside her.) I'm ready 
to sit with you all my life and admire you. 

Marya Andreyevna: It looks as if you were dose to me again, 

Merich: How strange you women are! Go away from you* and 
you get angry; get very dose to you, and you don't like that either. 
Choose between them: either I Ml go away, or I'll sit beside you. 

Marya. Andreyevna: Stay, only on this condition, that you sit with 
me a longer time. 

Merich : All right, all right! (He embraces her . They sit for some 
time in silence.) Just wait, Mary, my dear; the rime will come when 
Hi call you my own. triumphantly, in public. Will you marry me? 

Marya And&EYEVNA: Why do you ask? 

Merich: Maybe they won't let you marry me? 
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Mary a Anbreyevna: What nonsense! 

Meric h; However* I have to straighten out some of my business] 
and then, Mary, then— You and M begin to live together gloriously. 

Marya Andreyevna: Only will that ever be? 

Merich: It will, Mary, it will, I shan't consider any obstacles!— 
If they won't give you to me—HI carry you off! 

Mary a Anbreyevna: Mamma's coming! 

Merich: Now where'll I hide? IT surely meet her. I shouldn't 
like that. 

Mary a Andreyevna: Go across the garden, 

MERICH: Good-by! (He kisses her.) 

Mary a Andreyevna : Good-by l When're you coming again? 

Mehich: Soon, soon. 

Marya Andreyevna: Come as soon as you can! (Merich goes 

out) 

SCENE VI 

Marya Andreyevna alone 
(She sits rfra-n at her work) 

f Marya Andreyevna: Heavens, how happy I amt I can't recollect 
myself !— Now life isn’t terrible for me. No matter what happens 
around me, t have hope, (She sits musing. Dobrotvorsky And Anna 
Petrovna come in; Darya removes her mistress's cape, and goes out.) 

SCENE VII 

Marya Andreyevna, Dobrotvorsky, and Anna Petrovna 

Anna Petrovna (sitting down) : Now what can we do, Platon 
f Markych? 

Dobrotvorsky : What’s to be done, madam? God's will! Only you 
needn’t despair. 

Anna Petrovna: Now where shall I flee with my daughter? Just 
consider, Platon Markycht What do I know, what can I do? Even 
before this grief I didn't know what to do; but now I’ve become an 
utter fool. Advise me, 

Marya Anbreyevna: What on earth has happened, mamma? 

Anna Petrovna: Why, you and I are just beggars now. Our suit is 
jf lost; tbeyl) take away the house and fine us over and above that, 

Marya Anbreyevna: Gh> what a misfortune! 

Anna Petrovna: What's to he done, Platon Markych? Advise me, 

Dobrotvorsky : How can I advise you, madam? I can’t do anything. 
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If you should order me hanged, I couldn't think up anything now. I’ve 

grown old and foolish. ] was a man of law, Anna Petrovna!_ 

What's to he done ?— I've gone dean daft I— 

Anna Petrovna : All the same, you’re a man ; but I can't maWp my 
mind work. Fm a weak, ignorant woman; and I have absolutely no 
memory. 

Dobrotvorsky : What kind of a man am I? Eh r eh! That’s the 
way it always is: you don’t expect it. You don’t anticipate it—and then 
suddenly some misfortune! O Lord my God! (Shakes his head.) 

Anna Petrovna ; And this grief in my old age, too, Platon Markych! 
Alone, alone, without a man!— One burden more. I don’t know how ‘ 
to get rid of it. 

Dobrotvorsky: Just so, madam, just so—but what's the use of talk¬ 
ing? 

Anna Petrovna: There’s no use in grieving; it won’t do any good. 

Dobrotvorsky : No good. 

Anna Petrovna; We’ve got to get busy somehow': they say we must 
present a petition to the Senate. 

Dobrotvorsky : We must, madam, without fail we must ; of course 
we must get busy, 

Anna Petrovna : I haven’t any acquaintances; there’s no one to ask. 

Dobrotvorsky: Whom could you ask, madam! Who’s going to take 
any trouble! If you ask, that means somebody has to give money. 

Anna Petrovna : Just see, Platon Markycb, if there isn’t some one 
of your acquaintances who’ll take our affairs in charge. 

Dobrotvorsky: Well really, except Maxim Dorofeich, there’s no 
one to ask. 

Anna Petrovna : That’s just the thing! He was saying something 
to you last evening, as he was going away, 

Dobrotvorsky : Yes, he was. He says: “If they’ll give me Marys 
Andrevna, then I'll get busy. It’s still possible to straighten out that ‘ 
suit." Says he: “I like Marya Andrevna very much. I don’t need any 
one better," he says. “Find out what her inclination is." says he; "and 
I’m ready right off.” 

Anna Petrovna: Why haven't you spoken of it before? 

Dobrotvorsky : Pardon me. madam, St slipped out of my head com¬ 
pletely; but then the words came to my tongue, and Fve said ’em. 

Anna Petrovna: You hear, Mashenka! 

Marya Andreyeyna: What’s this? 

Anna Petrovna; Maxim Dorofeich has taken a great fancy to you, i 

Marya Andreyevna : I'm very glad. 

Anna Petrovna; Well, and thank God that you’re glad; he makes 
you a proposal. 
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Marita Andreyevna : Not for anything on earth! 

Anna Petrovna: I wonder if you've gone out of your head, you 
silly girl. Don't yon see that now we've nothing more to do? We've 
nowhere in the world to go. 

Mary a Andreyevna: It'd be better not to talk about Benevolensky, 
mamma; f don’t want to hear about him. 

Anna Petrovna: What r s the matter, what's the matter with yon! 
Recollect: you haven't a dozen suitors about you; you haven't any to 
choose from. And there aren't a hundred thousand after you* that you 
should scorn such a suitor. Such a match as this I never expected 
for you. 

Marya Andreyevna: For Heaven's sake, mamma, don't talk to me 
about Benevolensky, 

Anna Petrovna : You're an utter fool, I see. But what T s the use of 
talking with her? She still has nothing but wind in her head; she 
doesn't know herself what she's talking about !— Why should I listen 
to her foolishness? Platon Markych, tell Maxim Dorofeich that we 
are very happy that he has made a formal proposal. 

Dobroworsky: Very well, madam. Ill tell him to-day. 

Marya Andreyevna (rises quickly from her chair ): What are you 
doing! Platon Markych, don't you go to Benevolensky! I don't like 
him, he's repulsive to me!— I won't marry him for anything on earth! 

Anna Petrovna: What are you listening to her lor? She's just 
jabbering nonsense! I really don't know what kind of trash has been 
drummed into her head. Do as I tell you; why listen to her? She'll 
change her mind twenty times yet. 

Marya Andreyevna: Pm not going to say anything; do what you 
please, only I won't marry Benevolensky, 

Anna Petrovna: You won't? 

Marya Andreyevna: I won’t. 

Anna Petrovna: It seems to me this is mere caprice on your 
part; just that you may do something contrary to your mother’s wishes. 

I only wanted to establish you. You just have pity on me in my old 
age; you see I can hardly drag my feet along. I'm an ignorant woman, 
and then such a blow; they're taking away my last bit of property! 
Here, they say, I must present a petition to the Senate; but who’ll write 
it?— You and I, do you suppose? I don't know A from B. If Maxim 
Dorofdch won't take the matter up* then, you see, well be beggars; 
do you understand that? What pleasure will he find in taking charge 
of our business if you turn away your face from him? If you won t 
think about yourself, then at least pity your mother. Where shall I 
go in my old age? Fm a weak* ignorant woman; and now I can hardly 
drag my feet along. What* must I go out as a cook ? 
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Marya Anbreyevna : Lord! What shall I dot 

Anna Petrovna: Obey your mother, 

DobrOtvorsky : You must obey your mother* my dear young lady. 

Marya Andreybvna: No! Do what you please with me; I cannot 

Dobrotvqrsky: Curb your own wishes, 

Marya Andreyevna: I cannot, I cannot, I cannot!— 

Anna Petrovna: Leave her alone, Platon Markych! Let her go to 
the dickens!— Platon Markych, how do you think this seems to me, a 
mother, an old woman? ( She weeps.} Holy saints) Where’s my 
handkerchief ? That's the way: IVe lost it in town* and with my money, 
too!— One thing after another! Ah well, let it all go up in smoke; I 
need nothing, since even my own daughter won’t think about my grief. 
Live as you think best* and get along with you [ Ive raised her to my 
own min. 

Marya Andreyevs a: Mamma, what are you saying! Why do you 
torment me?— 

Anna Petrovna : You obey your mother! You think it's easy for me 
to talk to you.— Sometimes Fm really at a loss, I have a weak, 
womanish heart, 

Marya Andreyevna : Mamma! I dislike him very much, I r m ready 
to do anything for you that you please„ only don't compel me to get 
married; I don J t want to get married. I won't marry any one. 

Anna Petrovna; Just listen to her. Platon Markych. she J s entirely 
mad. You see* you don't understand what you're saying! How can 
you say such a thing: 4 *1 won't get married ! TP That's all mere imagina¬ 
tion. Very interesting to be an old maid! As for me* I suppose I ran 
go to the poorhouse! In the first place H if you love your mother, you 
ought to get married for that reason; and in the second place* because 
it s the necessary thing* What on earth is an unmarried woman ? 
Nothing! What does she amount to? It's bad enough to be a widow, 
but to be an old maid is simply awful. A woman ought to live with a 
husband, keep house* raise children ; but what are you going to do as 
an old maid? Knit stockings! Have you thought about that? 

Marya Andreyevna ; No, mamma, I haven't thought about that. 

Anna PrrftovNA: Now* tome here* and sit down by me! We’ll have 
a good little talk together. I shan't get angry. (Marya Andreyevna 
sits dawn beside her.) Just listen to me coolly* Now I know that 
there's one thing you talk about: a marriage for love, Mashenka* only 
those men who can’t get married fall in love; cither early because they're 
still wearing jackets, or when they haven't anything with which to keep 
a wife; then they fall in love. A thorough gentleman isn't going to 
declare himself in love p nor show off his infatuation; hut he ll simply 
go to the motlier and $ay: *’I like your daughter.” And to you also. 
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directly, without any farcical nonsense, he'll say: “Young lady, your 
, mother is willing ; I like you; will you make me happy?' 1 And all that 
is honorable and well-bred. That's the way it is, Mashenka, Here you 
didn't say ten words to Benevolensky, and yet you don't want to hear 
about him. Well, he'll come to call* you'll get acquainted, and then 
maybe you'll see that he's a good man. You see, those young weather¬ 
cocks of yours are good only at talking; but as for their ever doing 
anvil sing worth white; they have a bad reputation, 

Dobhgtvorsky: That's true, young lady. (Silence,) 

Anna Petrovna: Mashenka, please me in my old age; obey your 
mother, 

Mabya Andreyevna (rising) t Mamma ! I cannot now marry either 
Benevolensky or any one else. Be kind enough not to force me. I ask 
only erne thing of you: don't talk about marriage to me; wait a Kttle 
bit. For Cod's sake, let me live at liberty! 

Anna Petrovna: How lovely an unmarried girl's life is! You're 
sorry to part with it E 

Mary a Andreyevna: Let Benevolensky come to see us; I'll be 
gracious to him, anything you please; only let him wait—well, a month 
—just one month. I'll take a good look at him; I'll find out about him. 
Do you agree? 

Anna Petrovna (kissing Marya Andreyevna): Well, what's to 
be done with you? Let it be so, Well, are you pleased now? Dear, 
dear, what a foolish girl you are I (Marya Andreyevna goes out.) 

Anna Petrovna : What's to be done, Platon Maj-kych? Tell Maxim 
Dorofetch that Pm very glad; but to wait a month before making his 
proposal.— Yes, and ask him about my business. 

DoEitOTVORSKV: Very well, ma'am. 

(Madam Horxov cotnes in.) 

SCENE VIII 

The and Madam Hgrkdv 

Madam Hqrkgv: I humbly thank you. my dear Anna Petrovna; I 
humbly thank you! You've done me a great favor, I must say! 

Anna Petrovna- What's the matter? What have I done to you? 

Madam Horkov: Although I'm an uneducated woman, I won) allow 
myself to be laughed at, A while ago you gave me reason to hope. I + 
of course, go home and say: “Misha, mv dear, Anna Petrovna agrees. 
Disclose your thoughts, my dear," I say, “to Marya Andre vna, p> And 
then she flatly refused him! He comes home utterly distracted. 
“Mamma/' says he; “there's no happiness in life for me; you deceived 
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me!" he says. *% my dear/ 1 I say, "have never been deceitful; but if 
she scorns us, there's nothing/' I say, ’Tor you to be unhappy about. 
You with your education can always find you a bride no worse than 
Marya Andrevna.— I won't endure this; Jet her rail at me; FU go, all 
the same, and read Anna Petrovna a lecture." 

Anna Petrovna: What can I do? It's her wish ; I can T t compel her. 

Madam Horkov: That* Anna Petrovna, is simply sarcasm; and I 
take it as such. 

Anna Petrovna ■ But* my dear, if you please* how is it sarcasm? 

Madam Hqrkqv: Yes* sarcasm! You simply wanted to make a fool 
of me before my son. Although Tm an uneducated woman, I under¬ 
stand— 

Anna Petrovna: What is it you understand! There's nothing here 
for you to understand! 

Madam Horkov: Now then, don J t you talk, please!— 1 know a 

thing or two. You have a certain rich suitor on the carpet now* and so 
you scorn others. Only hurry* Anna Petrovna, I advise you; other¬ 
wise there may be some talk. 

Anna Petrovna : What kind of talk? What do you mean? — Have 
you come to quarrel with me, Anna Egorovna? 

Madam Horkov : Take it as you please, my dear: you’ve insulted me 
out and out What I don't know, I'm not going to talk about; but 
what I do know, III publish. People lie, and you're not above It. 

Anna Petrovna: A tongue has no bones; it’s possible to say any¬ 
thing- but there's no use listening to it. 

Madam Horkov: People can listen or not as they please; but if they 
talk, that means there's some reason for It, 

Anna Petrovna: Who talks, and what does he say? Who had 
anything to say against me? 

Mao am Horkov: The talk isn't against you, hut Marya Andrevna. 
She's mighty haughty, that girl of yours; but this will take her down a 
peg. She refused us; but look out that that rich suitor of yours himself 
don't refuse when he hears something! 

Anna Petrovna: Why* Anna Egorovna, it must be you've lost your 
senses! And who dares to say anything against my Mashenka? 

Madam Horkov : Ah, my dear, you can't stop up anybody's mouth! 
Everybody's free to talk; that's what the tongue's fori 
Anna Petrovna: What in the world is this! Just listen, Platon 
Markych, they’ve even spread abroad some scandal about Mashenka! 
How + outrageous! 

Dobrotvoesky : There's no pleasing everybody, madam. You needn't 
pay any attention. 
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Anna Petrovna (Jo Doerotyorsky) ; But what can he said against 
my Mashenka, please tell me! 

Madam Horkov; Well, here's what! Wliy does Merich come here 
every day? The neighbors see it: there's no hiding it. It happens 
when you're here, and when you h re away. Perhaps even you yourself 
don't know all about it. I'm an uneducated woman* but I wouldn't 
allow my daughter to do that. My son tells me they won't allow that 
Merich in a single respectable house, because of has dirty tricks, I saw 
with my own eyes how he sneaked away from here through the garden, 
just like a thief, 

Anna Petrovna: What's this, good Lord! That's what it means 
not to have a man in the house: anybody invents anything that comes 
into his head! Here's a woman's business for you! Have pity on me, 
Anna Egorovna! I'm a weak, ignorant woman; why do you disturb 
me? Aren't you ashamed? 

Madam Hgrkov: Chop a man's head off. and he won't cry over his 
hair. You're to blame for letting her go so far. Now just hunt for 
suitors: not every one will he flattered. Evert if you were willing. I 
shouldn't permit my Misha. No, I humbly thank you! 

Anna Petrovna: I don't care anything about Misha or you either! 
What a choice match! Something unheard of! You only want to 
spread scandal.— 

Madam HqrkGy (rising) : Well* my dear, don't hold me to account. 
What I have heard* I shan't conceal from others. 

Anna Petrovna: Conceal! You'll put in some of your own! You 
were glad of the opportunity. That’s all one might expect from you. 

Madam Horkov: And I myself have never had anything but insult 
and sarcasm from you. Only I couldn't bear not speaking my mind to 
you regarding Misha; otherwise I shouldn't have set foot in your house, 

I shan't permit Misha even to think about your daughter: with his 
intellect and education we'll find a more respectable girl! (She goes 
out.) 

SCENE IX 

The same without Madam HoREOV 

Anna Petrovna: What on earth is this? Platon Markych, consider 
for yourself. You see. I couldn't collect myself; otherwise Pd have sung 
her to sleep. Now, you see, most likely she’ll spread the news every¬ 
where—she'll simply ruin me! Here's how it is without a man, Platon 
Markych I Here and there, you must be everywhere at once, and keep 
looking after your daughter: you don't dare go away from the house; 
but theiv I'm an ignorant woman, Masha! Masha! Darya! Darya! 
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(Darya comes in.) What's the matter, have you gone deal? One 
can't make you hear!— Call the young lady in, 

Dauya: I have more than one thing to do* you see* I don't sit with 
my hands folded l (She goes out.) 

Anna Petrovna: Oh, I'm utterly worn out to-day; and then this 
has to happen. Both my hands and my feet tremble. What is it Masha 
is doing with me! I feel that I'm a weak mother. Take my part, 
Platon Markych! (Marya Andreyevna comes in.) 

SCENE X 

The same and Marya Andreyevna 

Mary a Andreyevna: Dad you call me, mamma? 

Anna Petrovna : What do you mean; do you want to drive me into 
my grave before my time? What have you contrived now? 

Marya Andreyevna: What do you mean? 

Anna Petrovna: Was Merich here white t was gone? (Silence,) 
Why don't you talk ? 

Marya Andreyevna: He was, for a little while. I told him that 
you weren’t at home, and he went away. 

Anna Petrovna: Don't you deceive me. What kind of an intrigue 
have you got with him? Speak! 

Marya Andreyevna: Who told you of any intrigue, mamma? 

Anna Petrovna : Who told me? Everybody's talking. I can't show 
my face anywhere now. Just now that Horkov woman came here: even 
she knows. Don't let him even look in here, I positively forbid it. Do 
you hear, young lady? 

Marya Andreyevna: No, mamma, that's impossible. 

Anna Petrovna: Why is it? Is there any reason to stand on cere¬ 
mony with him? He's no high and mighty person! II! drive him out, 
and that's all You’ve got to get married ; but with these talks a-going 
you won't soon find a suitor. You've shamed me utterly. You’ve either 
got to give your word at once to Maxim Dorofetch, or I'll tell Merich 
to-morrow never to show his face here again! 

Marya Andreyeyna : Don't do that, for God’s sake! I beseech you, 
mamma! How can you ! 

Anna Petrovna: Then get married! 

Marya Andreyevna: Mamma, give me time to think! Pm utterly 
at a loss; my head goes round. Give me time to think! 

Anna Petrovna: What’s there to think about! Something must be 
done at once, or Maxim Dorofeich wilt hear this scandal p and refuse, if 
you please! Then what would I do with my poor head ? How shameful 
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that would be! You must tell Maxim Doroieich to-morrow, that we're 
agreed, 

Mary a Andreyevs a: No, mamma r that's beyond my strength! 

Anna Petrovna: Then live as you think proper! 111 have nothing 
more to do with you p now. I raised you, educated yon; I worry, taking 
no rest for myself by day or by night—and you don't want to know 
me! For you, your mother is cheaper than any one, Lord forgive you! 
Now I shan't say a word to you; carry on with anybody you like! You 
have forgotten your mother, you don't want to do a thing for your 
mother - perhaps some kind people will turn up who won't abandon the 
old woman. Let’s go p Platon Markych, into my room. (She rises and 
goes.) Evidently I must lead a hard la ter in my old age. 

Marya Andreyevna (after her): Mamma! 

Anna Petrovna: Don't you come after me! Now I don't want to 
see you 3 (5/^ goes out.) 

SCEXE XI 

Marya Andreyevna and Dorrotvorsky 

(Marya Andreyevna sits down on a chair and covers her face 
with her handkerchief* Dobrotvorsky stands opposite her.) 

Marya Andreyevna: What torture! 

Dobrotvorsky: What, your mother scolded you! Well# that's noth¬ 
ing! Don't cry, young lady! You'll make it up somehow. 

Marya Andreyevna; Ah a Platon Markych! It may be mamma is 
right; but she demands an impossibility of me. 

Dobrotvorsky: And why impossible h my dear young lady? Ry 
Heaven, it's possible 1 Humor the old woman. Why. see here, you 
couldn't find a better husband than Maxim Dorofdch, 

Marya Andreyevna: Listen, Platon Markych: you're a good man, 
and Pm going to speak openly with you. I love another; he is good, 
dever, educated; consider yourself, how can I change him for Bene¬ 
volensky ? 

Dobrotvorsky: Is he a young man, miss? 

Marya Andreyevna: Very young.— 

Dobrotvorsky : They're just whistlers, my dear; they have no solidity 
whatever. Don't you trust 'em. To-day he's in love, but to-morrow 
he's tired of it. It’s fun for them, but die poor girls weep* 

Marya Andreyevna: I don't know whether he'll get tired of me or 
not; only I love him. 

Dobrotvorsky ; My dear young lady, I knew you when you were so 
high; you were still a thoughtless babe when I carried you in my arms. 
Your papa, now- at rest, was my benefactor; he set me up in the world: 
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before that I was a very Insignificant man. When the dear departed 
expired, he said: “Platon, don't forsake my wife and daughter!" “I 
hear you," I said, "my dear Audrey Petrovich, I shall serve them as 
long as I have strength." Young lady. I love you more than if you 
were my daughter; how bitter it would be for me, if any young weather¬ 
cock should get the laugh on you! You spit on them! Of course you 
may say, young lady, that you know better than we do. that we’re old 
folks, and have outlived our judgment. I don't dare advise you; reason 
it out for yourself. Here, in my old age, young lady, I undertook to 
arrange your marriage. I found a man; it seems, a good one, but the 
Lord only knows 1 How can 1 make him out? Look him over yourself. 
I don t want to risk making a mistake. My whole advice is that it's 
better to obey your mother, and there'IJ be less chance of going wrong. 

Marita Andreyevna : Platon Markych, make my peace with mamma; 
she likes you. 

Dobkotvorsky : Don t be uneasy, my dear. III do it; don’t be uneasy 
about that! 

Marya Andreyevna; Go tell her that in three days I'll give her an 
answer. I must think, talk it over with him; he promised to marry me! 

DobbotVorbky : All right, young lady. Do you want me to go to 
your mamma at once ? 

Marya Andreyevs a; Yes, at once, please. I’m always unhappy 
when she’s angry, whether for cause or not. 

Dobsotvorsky : Why shouldn’t you be, my dear—you see, she’s your 
mother. All right, ma’am. (He goes oui.) 


SCENE XII 

Marya Andreyevs a done, and later Darya 

Marya Andreyevna : What shall I do; I positively do not know! I 
feel that Im doing wrong to quarrel with mamma; but marry Bene¬ 
volensky I cannot—f love Vladimir. And if I should resolve to sac¬ 
rifice myself, I haven t the right now. Why should I deceive poor 
Vladimir: he loves me so much, 

Darya f coming in) : Oh, plague take you!—- She’s everlastingly los¬ 
ing something! (She picks up Anna Petrovna's handkerchief.) 

Marya Andreyevna: Dasha, what’s mamma doing? 

Darya : Talking with Platon Markych. 

Marya Andreyevna: Is she angry? 

Darya: I can't get near her I (She goes out.) 

Marya Andreyevna : I’m sorry for mamma, by Heaven I am! If 
I hadn’t committed an indiscretion I could tell her openly now that I 
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don't like Benevolensky; but now I cannot; now I have only one means: 
talk it over with Vladimir, then well tell mamma, and there!I be nothing 
to think about. Ah, fool that I am, what am I crying about? A man 
tells me outright that hell marry me* and I weep* thinking up all sorts 
of misfortunes. (She laughs, then muses.) But what if he won't? 
What if he won't? What then? However, what right have I to think 
so ill about him: I don't even know him yet. But what's that, good 
Lord! What am I saying? I'm all mixed up. Another girl in my 
place would leap for joy; but all sorts of nonsense creeps into my head. 
No* no* I won't think about anything 1 Vladimir will marry me 1 Gh, if 
L could only sec him soon I (DqbrqtvorSXY comes in + ) 

SCENE XIII 

Mary a Andreyevna and Dobrotvorsxy 

Dobhotvorskv : Please go to your mother, young lady. I have per¬ 
suaded her a little* Don't be afraid of anything' she isn't going to 
scold you now', she wants to have a talk. “Let her see, JI she says, +E that 
her mother doesn't wish her any evil.” Let's go right away and talk 
things over together; I think, young lady, well settle it somehow. 
{They go ouL) 


ACT IV 

Same room as in Act I 
SCENE I 

Marya Andreyevs a alone 

Mary a Andreyevs* i This is the third day, and he hasn't come. 
What does that mean? The third day of awful torture! It must be 
ht's ill! Why, if he doesn't come to-day* I believe Ill go mad How 
imperceptibly this grief has stolen upon me. A week ago I was happy 
and carefree. And now I am waiting for Benevolensky to come and 
make his proposal. What shall I do? Mamma has so much confidence 
in me; she loves me sa— Now her tranquillity depends upon me. I 
wonder if I shall have the strength to oppose her. 

(Darya comes in.) 
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SCENE II 

Marya Andreyevna and Darya 

Darya : Oh, plague— I have to be everywhere mysel f and attend to 
things!— Wfaat are you so gloomy about, miss? 

Mary a Andreyevna: What have I to be happy about? Tell my 
fortune for me by the cards, Dasha. 

Darya: If you wish, miss, III lay them out at once, {She lays on! 
the cards r ) 

Marya Anijreyevna; Wdl, Dasha, do you get any result? It s s all . 
nonsense, I suppose, 

Darya : No, my dear, don't say that. Not long ago I told my chum 
Akstna s fortune: the guilty ace kept coming out. “Look here/* I says; 
"you're going to have some grief or other." Well, miss, and so it was: 
they stole her brand-new cloak (She spreads her arms.) ITI start with 
dubs in your behalf; we'll stick to that suit—fulfilment of wishes— 
king of diamonds matched. 

Marya Anereyevna : Who does the king of diamonds mean? 

Darya : Why, Vladimir Yasilyicb* of course; who could it be? (Anna 
Petrovna tames in.) 


The same and Anna Petrovna 

Anna Petrovna: WhaPg this, fortune telling? Tdl mine too, 
Darya* 

Darya: I£ you wish, my dear, right away, 

Anna Petrovna: What queen do I select to tell my fortune by? 
Don't you remember, Mashenka? 

Darya : Ill make you the queen of hearts, my dear. Oh, miss, the r 
postman's coming! (She gats out for a letter,) 

Marya Andreyevna: Who's it from? Good Heavens, how my 
heart beats! (Darya returns with a letter ,) 

Anna Petrovna: Dasha, just look for my spectacles* {She unseats 
the letter,) 

Darya : Here they are, my dear. 

Anna Petroyna (looking at the signature) : From Benevolensky. 

Marya Andreyevna : From Benevolensky? What does he write? 

Anna Petrovna (rcadj) : "Dear madam, highly-esteemed Anna * 
Petrovna I Taking into consideration the good will and the cordial 
reception with which you welcomed me last Thursday, I take upon 
myself the boldness to offer my hand and heart to your most lncom- 
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parable daughter, Marya Andreyevna, with whose virtues and beauty I 
am charmed. At the same time, I have the honor to subjoin that I have 
heard from Platon Markych about your suit, in which, as an expert in 
such matters. I may be an agent; only in the event, of course, of your 
agreeing to accept my proposal. I am a man of affairs, and I cannot 
lose time for nothing on other people's troubles. You know my prop¬ 
erty ; and I strive vigilantly to increase it* employing to that end all my 
energies; for. as you know p property gives weight in society. Taking 
into consideration the above, and at the same time the position in which 
you find yourself. I do not believe that you will refuse to become related 
to me. I shall expect your answer to-day, or, at the very latest, to¬ 
morrow, that I may not remain in ignorance. Communicate my humblest 
respect to Marya Andreyevna, and give her to understand that I. as her 
passionate adorer, await with heartfelt trepidation her reply. With 
sincere respect and like devotion, I have the honor to remain, Maxim 
Benevolensky.'* Well then, Mashenka, we must write- 

Marya, Andreyevna (in agitation) : Wait a while, mamma, wait a 
while h— 

Anna Petrovna: Wait for what? Masha, listen to me! Never 
again shall you and I see such a match as this. Maxim Dorofeich is 
a sensitive man; weVe got to write something to him p so he'll not mis¬ 
trust anything at least. 

Marya Andreyevna: Wait a bit, mamma, for Heaven’s sake, wait a 
bit; to-morrow—to-morrow !— 

Anna Petrovna: But why not now? 

Marya Andreyevna: Now I caiTt* I don't know what to reply, 
Vm so agitated —I'm kind of sick; my head aches. I absolutely 
cannot!— 

Anna Petrovna ; Well, as you please! To-morrow then, to-morrow. 
But all the same. Pm going to think how to write it in the best style. 
{She goes out.) 


SCENE IV 

Marya Andreyevna and Darya 

Marya Andreyevna : Dasha, do you know where Vladimir VasIlyich 
lives ? 

Darya: I do, my dear. 

Marya Andreyevna: Run to him, Dasha my darling, run as quickly 
as possible! 

Darya: What do yon mean, my dear! What if your mother finds 
out I 

Marya Andreyevna: Go along, never mind, go along! Ill tell 
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mamma somehow. Only, for Heaven's sake, he quick! Tell him to 
come here at once, this minute, 

Darya: Evidently there's nothing to be done with you! 

Mary A Andreyevna: Hurry up p Dasha, hurry up! (Darya goes 
out.) 

SCENE ¥ 

Marya Andreyevna alone 

Marya Andreyevna: No. this shall not bel Vladimir will save 
me— What if she doesn't find him at home! Well* and if—no, that 
cannot be; he loves me* Now I myself can't make out what I think 
or what I feel—I just have an awful sensation!— Ah p if she'd only 
hurry and get back ! Who's coming? Can it be he? No, it's Milashin. 

(Milashin tomes in.) 

SCENE VI 

Marya Andreyevna nurf Milashin 

Marya ANDREYEVNA: Tell me. Ivan Ivanych, have you seen Vladimir 
Vasily ich? 

Milashin : What's he to you? 

Marya Andreyevna: Ah, good Heavens; when I ask p that means 
there's some necessity I 

Milashin: Well* who can tell about him! Is it possible, do you 
suppose* to know where people like him are! (Marya Andreyevna 
away and weeps ) 

Milashin; You think I say that from jealousy. You're deeply mis¬ 
taken. I'm sorry for you, and nothing more. 

Marya Andreyevna: Do me the kindness not to be sorry. What 
right have you to be sorry for me? 

Milashin : Just as you ptease! I say that because of my attachment 
to you and to your mother. Once more I repeat, that I* in Anna 
Petrovna's place, would not allow such a man as Merich to come near 
the gates. If Anna Petrovna wants him to spread the news every¬ 
where, to brag that you're in love with him, why, let her receive 
him. 

Marya Andreyevna : You lie! 

Milashin: I lie? No p 1 never lie, ma'am. Somebody else may tie, 
but I don't. 

Marya Andreyevna : What makes you talk to me about him? You 
know III not believe you. I love him* do you hear? I love him, I love 
him! Don't you dare say anything bad about him in my presence I 
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Milashin : You love him? But does he love you, do you think? 

Marya Andreyevna : Listen,. Fm beginning to lose patience I Either 
keep still, or go away from me! 

Milas hi n {sits dcm.m on the other side of the room. Silence) : 
You have insulted me, Mary a Andrevna; cruelly insulted me. I wished 
you well; I've known you from childhood; but you drive me away from 
you* Tell me T if you please, how have I deserved this? {Silence.) 
I only, by the right of friendship, wanted to warn you. 

Marya Andreyevna: Warn me against whom? I don't need your 
warnings. 

Milashin: Now, indeed, I see that you don't: you believe him so 
blindly that you won't listen to any one. Well, Fm not going to 
undeceive you; but, all the same, that doesn't keep me from knowing 
a few things about him that are none too good. 

Mary a Andreyevna: You may know and you may talk to anybody 
you please; but all the same, nobodyII believe you, 

Milashin: What, I p m a scoundrel, am I* io your opinion? Here's 
what I get from you for my devotion! 

Marya Andreyevs a: What have you found out? Speak! 

Milashin : I've found out so much I can't tell it all. 

Marya Andreyevna : But have you any evidence ? 

Milashin: What kind of evidence do I need? His conduct is clear 
without any evidence. 

Marya Andreyevna: Well, If you haven't any evidence, I tell you 
simply that I don't believe you I I don't believe you! I don't believe 
you! 

Milashin: Maybe some day III prove my words to you by facts; 
only it may be too late! 

Marya Andreyevna : That's none of your business. When you have 
the evidence, then talk; but until that time, keep still! (SBenrc*) 
Why does it take so long? (She looks out of the window. Silence.) 
At last! 

Milashin: Who is it? 

xMarya Andreyevna: Vladimir Vasilyich. Well, hell catch it from 
me! 

(M ERice comes ml) 

SCENE VII 

The same and Merich 

Marya Andreyevna: What happened to you I Aren't you ashamed? 

Merich {kissing her hand): Guilty, Marya Andrevna, guilty! I 
shan't try to put myself right. How do you do, Ivan Ivanych! 
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Marya Andreyevn a : I have to tell you some news, not wholly 
agreeable. ^ 

Merich: Disagreeable I That's bad* You scare me. 

Marya Andreyevna: Yes, for me* very disagreeable, 

Merich: Bnt if it's disagreeable for you, then it is lor me also. 

Milashin: Why is that so, permit me to ask? 

Merich: For a very simple reason, Ivan Ivanych: I take very near 
to heart everything that concerns Marya Andrevnsu How do you 
understand ? 

Marya Andreyevna: Yes, Ivan Ivanych, this matter concerns us 
both. 

Mila&hik: In that case, pardon me, 

Merich: Why is it youSre grown thinner and paler, Marya An¬ 
dreyevna ? 

Mary Andreyevs a: I tell you that much that is unpleasant has 
happened to me; indeed, ids enough that I haven't seen yon for three 
days. What haven't I thought over in that time!— 

Merich: HI have been to the least degree the cause of your grief r 
then I count myself so guilty that I shan't dare to justify myself. You 
have a kind heart. I shall try to expiate my misconduct. Give me 
your little hand in token of reconciliation. {He kisses Marya Andre- j 
YEvka's hand.) 

Marya Andreyevna : Well, of course, you're to blame. The idea of 
not looking in on me for almost a week! To the dickens with you! 

I just sent Darya after you, 

Merich : Evidently she didn't find me at home. She and I missed 
each other. 

Milashin (aside) : This is unbearable! 

Mertch: Why did you send Darya after me? 

Marya Andreyevna: To bring you here. I need very m uch to 
have a talk with you about a very important matter. 

Milashin: Good-by, Marya Andrevna. 

Marya Andreyevna: WhereVe you going? 

Milashin: After the evidence. 

Marya Andreyev n a ; I wish you success. (Milashin goes out*) 


SCENE VIII 

Marya Andreyevna and Merich 

Marya Andreyevna: Vladimir, Vladimir! What are you doing 
with me ! I waited and waited for you, but you didn't come! 

Merich : What's this* what's this! What are you crying about? 
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Maxya Andreyevna: Vladimir, a dreadful misfortune has come 
upon us! We've lost the suit—they'll lake everything away from us, 

Merich: Good Lord! 

Marya Andreyevna; What's to be done now? Mamma says that 
well have nothing to live on. My sole means is to sacrifice mysd f„ 
to marry Benevolensky. I can't recover myself. To-day I have to 
give my answer. 

Merich: How abominable! 

Marya Andreyevna {embracing Arm) : Vladimir, save me! 

Merich (freeing himself) : Wait, wait! Let's talk it over coolly. 

Marya Andreyevna: How can I Ulk about that coolly! Vladimir, 
what shall I do!— My life and death depend upon that. (She em¬ 
braces him.} 

Merich : How careless you are, Mary! If any one should see u$* 
what would he say? 

Marya Andreyevna: It's all the same to me now, whatever people 

may say. 

Merich: But how am I to blame 1 You see, it'll all fail on me; 
they'll say God knows what about me. You know what kind of a 
reputation I have without that 

Marya Andreyevna: YouYe afraid? You weren't afraid before, 
if I recollect. 

Merich : You don't understand. Now it's an entirely different mat¬ 
ter; then your mother wasn't here. 

Marya Andreyevna; What shall I do! By Heaven, I don't know! 

Merich: Ah t how bad this Is; I absolutely wasn't expecting it! 

Marya Andreyevna: Vladimir! If I had never seen you, 1 should 
have married any one mamma wanted me to. I fell in love with you: 
you told me you loved me: how can 1 separate from you now? 

Merich: Tell me, Mary, as a favor, what do you want from me? 

Marya Andreyevna: Vladimir, consider what you're saying! In 
what a situation you place me! I'm ashamed for myself. I tell you 
my misfortune as to a friend, and you ask me what I want! Do I 
have to ask you to majry me? Sparc me I 

Merich: Ah, Mary, Mary! You don't know in what strange cir¬ 
cumstances I am now. (He walks about the roam.) I positively can't 
devise anything now—positively nothing. 

Marya Andreyevna: Nothing? 

Merich: Nothing, 

Marya Andreyevna; Oh, my God! (She covers her face with 
her hands,) 

Merich: Here, here now, this is all just inexperience! I had to 
run away from you. Why did I ever meet you! Oh, fate, fate! It 
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would have been easier for me never to have met you, than to watch 
how yon are suffering. However, I didn't think you would become 
so attached to me. 

Marya Andreyevna: What did you think? 

M erich : I thought that nothing serious would come o! our re¬ 
lations. 

Marya Andreyevna: You wanted to pass the time away, and amuse 
yourself* isn't that so? Why didn't you say yourself that you were 
tired of playing with Jove? 

Merich : But don't I love you? Don’t I suffer now? Oh, if only 
you could look into my soul 3 But what can be done? We must submit 
to our lot; we must be firmer, Mary! 

Marya Andreyevna : I was firm, until you deceived me so cruelly. 
And you're not sorry for me? Speak, for Heaven's sake. 

Merich: I'm very sorry for you, Mary; and all the more so be¬ 
cause I cannot help you in any way. I cannot marry you- why, my 
father won't permit it. Of course, I shouldn't consider him; but 
circumstances, circumstances, which oppress me all my life— 

Marya Andreyevna: Ah, my God! Tell me why you deceived 
me; why did you swear when I didn't demand it of you? 

Merich: I love you, Mary! I was carried away, and didn't realize. 
Fm a very passionate man, 

Marya Andreyevna: You loved me? You never loved met I 
alone loved. Now your conduct has become dear to me. Although 
it’s late. I’ve found you out, G Lord my God! And you dared to 
call that love! Fine love!—not only without self-sacrifice, but even 
without passion. All the blame falls on me; they'll not forgive anything 
I've done—I throw myself upon your neck, and you glance around 
to see if any one Is looking. You just recollect: it used to he that 1 
waited* and could hardly wait until you came. I’d look lor you with 
all my eyes, but you'd come as if it meant nothing; you'd only think 
over at home what to say, and how to take each step 

Mertch : You hurt me. Well* you can say what you want: you 
have the right to* 

Marya Andreyevna: Don't talk, for God T s sake! Now at least 
show you have some conscience. There's no need for you to lie now. 
Now you have only to boast of your successes* 

Merich: Listen, however; what do you take me for? 

Marya Andreyevna: For what I must. 

Merich : That's more than I can stand. {He takes his /idf.) 

M ary a A ndreyev na : You're going ? Good-by ! 

Merich : I can't listen to that! Well, I'm to blame, I admit it; but 
it Isn’t all as you say. Just the same I'm an honorable man. You see* 
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circumstances. Mary, mean a good deal.— How are you going to 
know all that—you women? 

Marya Andreyevna : I believe you, I believe you. 

Merich : No. really. Don't get angry at me. With all my love for 
you, I could not and cannot act otherwise. You may say what you 
please; all the same I shall still say that I love you. You don't believe 
that! You h re mistaken and you hurt me. Can I help loving you, such 
a beautiful, innocent creature? 

Marya Andreyevna: Stop, for God's sake! 

Merich: Under other circumstances, I would have given everything 
on earth for the happiness of possessing yom 

Marya Andreyevna: Put an end to that, 

Merich; But it was not so destined for me. What’s to be done! 
We must part. 

Marya Andreyevna: Good-by, good-by! 

(Merich kisses her hand , goes out slowly* then returns .) 

Merich : No* I absolutely cannot go away without looking at you 
once more. (He stands^ his arms folded on kis breast*) You aren't 
angry at me? 

Marya Andreyevna: No, Pm not angry. 

Merich: That's fine. Good-by, Mary, good-by! I wish you every 
happiness! (He walks azvay a little.) Forget me! (He goes out.) 

SCENE IX 

Marya Andreyevna alone 

Marya Andreyevna: And I trusted that man! How ashamed of 
myself I am!— He T s gone away; and it’s nothing to him! He's even 
glad p I think, that he has parted from me.— And I, I? Why must I 
suffer; of what am I guilty! Oh. Lord! Why is there so little truth 
in people! Could I know that he was deceiving me? How was I going 
to know? By what means could I find out?— Why did he deceive 
me! (She weeps. Mukhin comes in.) 

SCENE X 

Marya Andreyevna and Mi lash IN 

Mila&hin: Here's the evidence, Marya Andrevna* 

Marya Andreyevna: There's no need now, 

Milashin : And so I told the truth. If you please, I know him very 
well. (He reads-) “Pardon my boldness, but I can no longer conreal 
the passion which is consuming me." Say, here's tenderness! 
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Marya Andreyevna : What Is it you're reading there? 

Milashin: Here, please take a look. (He gives her some notes. 
Mary a Andreyevs a reads to herself.) You said, not long ago, that 
I bed; I remember that, Marya Andrevna, 

Mary a Andreyevna (tears the notes and flings them out of the 
window) : This was the only thing lacking! This is awful I 

Milashin: I have still another* Don 1 ! you want it? 

Marya Akdreyevha: Ah, good Heavens 1 What good will they do 
me? Leave me, for God's sake! You see in what a state I am, 
(After a brief silence.) I have just seen Vladimir Vasily ich. 

Milashin: What about him? 

Marya Andreyevna (weeping) : He wouldn't have anything Eo do 
with me* He says that we must submit to our fate* 

Milashin : Scoundrel! Stop, Marya Andrevna, don't cry! I'm 
ready to sacrifice my life for you. Tell me how I can help you, Marya 
Andrevna; I'm ready for anything. 

Marya Andreyev n a : You can't do anything for me. Just let me 
get a little calmer. My self-love is hurt, Fm ashamed of myself* I'm 
not crying because I have to sacrifice myself: I’ve already grown 
reconciled to that thought; but because I was the plaything of a 
frivolous man. How can you help me? 

Milashin: Do you want me to challenge him to a duel? Do you 
think I wouldn't dare? I will without fail* 

Marya Andreyevs a: What are you thinking up! Why should you 
do that? What right have you? 

Milashin: Yes* indeed, it's awkward! I just asked you: but then, 
just as you please. Life isn't dear to me— I can't bear to see how you 
suffer! Is there absolutely no way in which I can help you? 

Marya Andreyevna: In one way only : leave mo in peace. 

Milashin: You drive me away! Is this how you act towards me! 
Well, III just show you that I don't deserve it. Marya Andrevna, I 
am not Merich! I understand your situation very well. To marry 
Benevolensky! It makes no difference to what kind of a beast the 
freakish notion to seek your hand comes, you have to marry him! No, 
that’s unbearable! That's awfully disgusting! I'13 tell you what, 
Marya Andrevna! Fm a poor man; maybe I don't know how to 
support myself alone, to say nothing of a wife; but I shouldn't have 
done as Merich has, nor have yielded you as a sacrifice to Benevolensky. 
Marya Andrevna, I offer you my hand; I want to show you that I 
am an honorable man, 

Marya Andreyevna: Ah, Ivan Ivanych, I shouldn't like to offend 
you, but there's nothing for me to do. I'm not in need of your help, 
nor of your honor; I wouldn't marry you for anything in the world. 
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Milashin : Yes, of course. I'm not Benevolensky; lie’s a suitor to be 
proud of. 

Mahya Andheyevna: Benevolensky is a man with property, and 
mamma wants me to marry him; that's why I shall prefer Benevolensky. 

Milashin : Don't you want to? As you choose! Only one thing 
hurts me: why do you degrade me. and place me lower than that 
Aferich fellow ? I'm making you an honorable proposal, and you get 
angry at me; but you didn't drive Merich away when he was running 
after you. 

Mahya An due ye vie a; Listen, what do you take me for? You 
haven't even any respect for me. No, this must be stopped at once. 
That’s enough crying. (She wipes her eyes.) If Merich should make 
a proposal now, I wouldn't marry him. I’ll marry Benevolensky, that’s 
decided. Can you see that I’ve been crying? I want to show mamma 
that it cost me no effort to resolve on this marriage. Let her be happy 
and at ease; I It take it all upon myself. That’s enough pouting for 
you, too. Take a look; now really, can you see any tears? 

Milashin ; Hardly at all, 

Mahya Andheyevna: Well, thank Heaven! We'll just laugh and 
chat about something casual. Haven't you been to the theatre anv 
lately? J 

Milashin; You think to deceive me and yourself, too. Why so? 

I know, you see, what you have in your heart. 

Mahya Andheyevna {stamping her foot): I’m absolutely not de¬ 
ceiving you; truly, I've grown suddenly happy, somehow. Let's piay 
something or other. Oh, here are the cards! Let's play cards. 

Milashin ; All right then, if you want to. {He sits at the table.) 

Mahya Andheyevna: What'll it be? Let’s play old maid. 

Milas nut (dealing ): Let's play, let's play. Listen, Marya An- 
drevna, you’re pretending. You don’t want me to see your tears. 
Why do you dissemble before me: I’m not a stranger to you! That’s 
annoying! 

Marya Andheyevna: Play away, play away, or else you’ll get stuck. 

Milashin: You’re so proud that you don't want to let me share 
your lot. Come, it’s evident that you’re pretending. 

Mahya Andheyevna: See, you're stuck! (Yhc laughs.) 

Milashin; Sure, I'm stuck. (He shuffles the cards and deals.) 
Come, this is awfully annoying! This is pride! You humiliate me 
by it; you don't consider me worth anything!— 

Mahya Andheyevna: You accept? Accept some more? Wdl, so 
you're stuck again! (She laughs.) 

Milashin: Come, this is simply unbearable! 

Mahya Andheyevna: Deal, deal; what’s the matter with you? 
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(MlLASmif deals. Marya Andrevevna muses f covers her eyes with 
her hand kerchief and learn upon the table; then she wipes her eyes 
and takes the cards.) Whose turn is it; mine? 

(Anna Petrovna comes in.) 

SCENE XI 

The same and Anna Petrovna 

Anna Petrovna; What are you laughing about? 

Mary a Andreyevna: Why, Ivan Ivanych keeps getting stuck. You 
absolutely don't know how to play, Mamina, when are we going to 
write our answer to Maxim Dorofeich? (She continues to play 
cards,) Thank him lor his offer, and write him that Fm agreed, 

Anna Petrovna : You're agreed, Masha? Well* thank you, you've 
made me happy! Here, now I see that you love me. You've made 
me happy!— So happy 1 can't tell you!— Ivan Ivanych. what a 
daughter I have: so pretty and clever 1 Where was that paper ? Here 
now T all of a sudden I can't think what to write. (She takes paper and 
writes. Mary a Andrevna and Milasbin play cards.) 

Marya Andreyevna (to Milashin) ; I hope this'll end soon; my 
strength won't hold out any longer, (She rises.) Give it here, I P ll 
help you. What are you writing ? 

Anna Petrovna- Ju$t this: M Maxim Dorofeich, dear sir: I thank 
you for your flattering offer to us, Mashenka is agreed, and invites 
you to a cup of tea to-day .* 1 Is it all right so? I really don't know. 
Huh? Or shall I write another? 

Marya Antjreyevna: Mo ± that's very nice* very nice! Mow send 
it off quickly. 

Anna Petrovna: No, is it really all right? Ivan Ivanych, is it? 

Milashin: Very good + 

Anna Petrovna: Shouldn't I add something? 

Marya Andreyevna: No, not another thing is necessary-—that's 
enough. Send it off quickly, Darya, Darya! {Darya cotnes in.) 
Send some one quickly with this letter to Maxim Dorofeich, Go 
quickly, Darya, I can't hold out any longer.— Ivan Ivanych, I P ns 
giddy! (Milasbin runs up and places a chair for her; Marya An¬ 
dreyev n a sits for some time exhausted t then bursts into tears.) 

Anna Petrovna: Mashenka! Mashenka! What's this! What T s 
the matter with you? 

Milashin (aside): What on earth is this ! 

Marya Andreyevs a: Nothing* it'll pass off. I’m kind of giddy. 
Don't be uneasy* 

Anna Petrovna: Kiss me h Mashenka! My darling — 
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5 I ^ aVA u ANDaftYEVyA: Mantm *j is he a good man* 

'' P f MWA : Good! I won't give >0u ro a bad on ,, 

<i * ,em): He ' s ^ “ ■« «» If m 

J™= : «awsjM«ss. t 
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es Pf ia] Iy desirable in Benevolensky? 
than yourself! He’s a sedatf^n. rot 

rai&STi; Sr bm you ^ * wS 

Mjlashin : Property f But where did he get that property I'd ]ii« 
trie? to acquire pro“"' ^ ***"* ^ *"***; lW “ *"« 

MiL-it hi\ T *V nw T V elIj s ° ahead and aC( ^ uire sotn{ . and then talk! 

man and whi tot Ca " “ press , an . °P illion “* *° who is an honorable 
man. ana who «n t. Happiness isn't id wealth, but in peace of son! 

bStO SlL Wrth if J™ *"t l°°k OM. ,h=,-li 

*1™ PETH ° VNA ' y es - much need I have of all this arguing» I 
m> dear, am the mother! I shan't do anything heedlessly You're 
still pretty young to teach me! Get some children of your own and 
then try to marry 'em off the best way you can. AnykS v c ^ t ’ eaL h 
but when it comes to practice, then there's nothing doin^ It's always 
a [or of blockheaded foolishness. There now. I've | 0i f my snuffbox 
talking to you! Oh. plague take you! Darya, Darya f 
Parya (comes m): Wat do you want ? 

(^:™: 7 hat m rM cawkine at ” ,t? Fw ny 
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AMW> Pethovsa: Go along, I won't listen to you. She ou*ht to 

costume W ^ t k ‘nd ol a mother I am to her What hasn't it 

cost me to bring her up! I must get some consolation out of her 
i nat s enough crying! 

H ““I* *“«>' »*“'• I Iwn obedient, mamrra > 

oave you ever been dissatisfied with me? 

Anna Petbovna: What's the good of talking about the pa $t > J 
don t want to think about it It would be hard enough and nTuse in 
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it lor me to remember when you obeyed me and when you didn't I Now 
I see your gratitude. Your mother, in her old age, knows no peace f 
by day or by night; it’s a woman’s way; I’m all worn out. I found 
her a husband, such that even she isn’t worth him; and she cries, and 
pines away, as if I were doing her an evil! 

M ary a Andreyev » a : But really, mamma, I'm agreed. 

Anna Petrovna ; Yes, I see how well agreed you are! (Darya 
comes iit.) What do you want now ? 

Darya: Here's your snuffbox, ma’am. 

Anna Petrovna: What are you here for? Fine time for you to 
cornel 

Darya (ffoiitp) : Well, cackle away I 

Anna Petrovna : Anj' one else would be glad, and wouldn’t know 
how- to thank her mother for such a husband, and not try to upset her. 
I’m only a woman. I'm an ignorant woman; but you don’t care a bit. 
You don't even think about your mother, how you might make her 
happy, 

Marya Andreyev na: Mamma! For God’s sake! What are you 
saying! ( She weeps.') Good Heavens, what does this mean! 

Anna Petrovna {becoming calmer after a brief silence) : Well, well, 
of course, I can’t complain of you, you’ve always obeyed me.— But 1 
what’s the matter with you now, Mashenka! Now, that’ll do; stop! 
Why, I’m sorry for you myself. I have hurt you!— What shall I do; 
forgive met I’m a woman, you see; my heart is weak and hasty, it 
boils over; sometimes I can’t control it. You're to blame yourself for 
driving me to it. Sometimes I say something hastily.— It's a sin to 
be offended at me for that; it's a woman's way I 

Marya Andreyevs*: I’m not offended at you, — 

Anna Petrovna: What’s to be done; good or bad, all the same 
I’m your mother. You’ll get married, and you won’t have me any ^ 
more. Well, that's enough, my dear. Do you think it's pleasant for 
me to watch you cry ? God be with you, what makes you ? 

{All the personages are to the left of the stage. Hqrkov comet in 
and stops in the middle of the stage.) 


SCENE XII 

The same and Horrov 

Horrov: Marya Andrevna! My mother insulted you; I've come r 
to ask forgiveness for her, 

Anna Petrovna : Yes, my dear, I must say your mother is a good 
woman. 
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Milashin: What are you cross about? I want to lead vou out of 
here tecause you’re drunk! (Horkov stands per P U xe <L) 

Marya Anorryevna (rising) ; Stop, Ivan iCan'chl 
Milashin: Well what’s he cross about? That’s annoying l 

Pard0n rrtci ~—ivhat am I 

good tor! Drunk—m another s house!_ 

I m' YA A ’““ EytvN * : *<■. tow wiry I am for Jim; how sorry 

Hookov : Mir>n Andrevna, don't despise meI I to» e yon—I couldn't 

StZ^fo" «“* il ™ foolish—low—improper.—- U But 
»£mulL a wretched man! I love you. you see; love you’ 
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Mary a Andreykvna: I love you myself, Mikhaylo Ivanych. I'm 
very sorry that I became acquainted with you so late, t am marrying— 
Benevolensky. {She weeps*) 

Hobkoy:' Benevolensky!— This is a sacrifice—yes, a sacrifice. 
Well then, like a gentleman—like a gentleman—tears— 

M ary a Andreyev n a (sits down on a chair) : Ah, Mikhay lo Ivanych, 
this is painful, very painful to me! 

Anna Petrovna : She*s doing it for her mother. Maxim DoroEescn: 
a good man, and with property. 

Hoekov: Yes, with property. Tears, tears—eternal tears—con- ^ 
sumption, without life, without seeing any happiness in life 1 
Good-by! {fie fails upon his knees, takes Mary a Andrevevna’s hand 
and kisses it.) I myself shall not survive it 1 (MaRYA Andreyev a A 
rjwoiij; ail bustle round about her; Horkov weeps, leaning against the 
watt.) 


ACT V 

The scene represents a medium-sized room , To the right of the 
spectators a door leading into the parlor; nearer to the spectators a pier j 
glass. Rear center, a door leading into the halhvay. To the left a couch, 
before the couch a round table; further off, another door; in the corner 
an ordinary table on w/iir/i are cups mid bottles. DahYa is placing 
bottles on the tabic; a Butler places cups on a tray, then takes the (ray 
and goes to the door. Dobrotvorsky comes in. 

SCENE T 

Darya, the Butler, and Dobrotvorsky 

Dobrotvorsky: What have you got there, my lad? 

Butler: Tea, sir, 

Dobrotvorsky: Why didn't you bring along some rum? 

Butler: First we take it around plain, sir. 

Dobrotvorsky: Bah, my boy! Don't you know whom to treat with 
what? Don't you see what important people we’ve got here, sitting 
with their brass buttons? 

Butler: Darya Semenovna, some ruin, please. 

Darya: What's the matter now? Oh, plague take you! Rum. 

What for? * 

Butler: They're asking for rum, ma’am. {He takes a bottle and - 

places it on the (ray.) . 

Dobrotvorsky: Give me some too; I'll sit down here to one side, and 
have a sip of punch at my case. (He takes o cup and sits dcrwtt on the 
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couch. The Butler goes out through the door to the right . A woman 
' comes m wearing a cape and a kerchief ) 

The Woman in the Cape: Will there be dancing, my dear? My 
young mistress sent me to inquire. There's seven young ladies at our 
house, my tor. “FtaJ <™, with™, M - shc 
dancing: and if there is we'li come take a look " 

Darya: There will, there will Oh. plague take you there! (The 
\\ ail ah goes out. Several persons come it, and proceed through the 
door to the right; a Coachman appears in the door.) 
m Darya: What art you after? 

Coachman: To see the wedding. 

Darya: Oh. you lout, to sneak in here! 

Coachman: What kind of a lady are you? 

throaT tor ? N ° ne °* *** ■"* ^ Wtiat are ? ou bawling out your 

Coachman: You talk more quietly, or maybe you'Jl scare me' 

Darya ; I said, get out! 

Coachman : I'm going, (He goes out.) 

Darya: Oh, pTague take you! Confound it! 

(She goes out. Several people come in and look through the door 
to the right Among them are two women, fairly well dressed; a girl 
wearing a kerchief on her head; and two young men in blue ulsters.) 

First \oung Man (to the girl wearing the kerchief) ; Kindly point 
out which is the bridegroom, ma'am? 

Girl : There he is. 


First \ ounc Man : Ah, yes. And where's the bride, ma'am ? 

Girl : There she is. 

First Young Man: Ah, yes. Do you live far from here, ma'am? 

Girl: Just around the corner. 

First 5oung Man: I myself live only a tiny way off, ma'am. Just 
let me see you home. 

Girl: I know the way without your help. 

Second Young Man (to the First Young Man): What! You 
flew with the ladle to the beer! (To the G JRL.) What are you listening 
to him for; he’$ famous with us tor that sort of thing, (To the First 
\oung Man.) What arc you up to, anyhow? There’s nothing for 
you to get there! You’ve overshot the mark! (To the Girl.) The 
other day he saw a girl home from town to Rogozhkaya Street, and 
^ there the porter drove him off with a broom. So he had his trip there 
and back on foot for nothing! 

First Young Man : That's enough lying, my boy! 

Second Young Man: Who’s lying! YouTc not up to this sort of 
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thins! You see what a fine young lady she i$! Well, miss, do you live 
near here? (They continue to tolk in whispers. Two women, Dunya ^ 
And Pasha, tome out of the crowd to the front of the stage,) 

Pasha: Haven't you really any regrets about him? 

Dunya: Regrets, nothing I What a life I’ve had. Iye worn myself 
out t It used to be he’d come, drunk and raving just like he was oil 
his head. I told him long since: "You set me free; if you should get 
married, I suppose you’d grow steady. If," says I, “y°“ should take a 
pretty young lady, then perhaps you'd become a respectable person 
yourself; as it is you're just letting yourself go to pieces. ^ 

Pasha : Did you really now! 

Dunya: Sure, just like that, Pasha. 

Pasha: Welt, never mind now. Let's go look at the dowry, 

Dunya : Let’s go, Pasha. (They go out through the door to the left . 
The crowd disperses little by little; there remain a few old women. 
Dobrotvohsky if drinking punch. Marya Andreyevna and Bene¬ 
volensky come tn.) 

SCENE II 

Bob&otvorsky, Benevolensky, and Marya Andheyevna 

Benevolensky : Young lady, you have only to command, and I shall 
fulfill everything precisely. 

Marya Andreyevna: Are you going to obey me m everything, 
Maxim Dorofeich? 

Benevolensky : On the word of honor of a gentleman. 

Marya Andheyevna: I tell you plainly there's one thing in your 
character that I don’t like; I should like to have you leave off certain 
habits. On that condition I am marrying you. Will you obey me? 

Benevolensky: Anything you please. I'm ready for anything out ^ 
of love for you. You wanted me not to drink vodka, and I quit it: 
you told me not to take snuff, and now I don't. Ah, Platon Markyth, 
yon here? Come to see me sometime; I'm going to give you a silver 

snuffbox. . j 

Dobhotvorsky: I humbly thank you, Maxim Dorofeich; Ill drop 

in sometime, . . 

Benevolensky: I'm your most humble servant for lift. Permit me 
to kiss your little hand. Perhaps you would like to be left alone here. 
Marya Andreyevna: Yes, I must have a talk with Platon Markych- 
EenevolenskY : I'll go, ma’am. You see how obedient I am. (n* 1 
goes up to Platon Markovich.) Well, do I bear myself gracefully. 

Dobrotvohsky (nodding Air head approvingly) : Finely 1 (J3 enl j 
vqlENSKY goes out.) 
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SCENE III 

. * 

Marya Andreyevna and Dobrotvorsky 

Marya Andreyevna: Am I foolish, Platon Markych? Tell me. 
There now, am I not? 

Dobrotvorsky: What’s the matter with you! Who dares say so? 
No, you're our clever little girl f 

Marya Andreyevs a: Listen, Platon Markych, to what has come 
into mv head. Maybe it’ll seem funny to you. I was thinking, t hink . 

’> ing- Yes, do you know what I finally thought out? (Dobrotvorsky 
looks at her ,) Only don’t yon laugh at me!— It seemed to me that I 
was marrying him in order to reform him, to make a decent man of 
him. That’s foolish, isn’t it, Platon Markych? Of course, that's non¬ 
sense. it’s impossible to do that, ha? Platon Markych, isn't it so? 
That’s all childish dreams? 

Dobrotvorsky : Wild animals, even they can he tamed.— 

Marya Andreyevna: Without that thought, Platon Markych, it 
would be awfully hard for me. Now I live on that only. Help me 
keep up, Platon Markych. 

. Dobrotvorsky: Do you know, young lady, I’ll tell you a Russian 
proverb: "What will be, will be; but things will be as God wills." And 
another proverb says: "You can’t escape fate, even on horseback" 

(Marya Andheyevna sits doien on a chair near the pier glass and 
mimjk; Darya comes in and drives off the stage the onlookers, who go 
out through door at the back.) 


SCENE IV 

The same and Darya 

Darya : Oh, plague take you 1 What are you doing here ? If you want 
to look, then stay in the hall I But what is there to see? This is no 
miracle 1 

Marya Andreyevna : Fix my hair. (Dobrotvorsky goes out) 

Darya [arranging her hair) ; Miss, Vladimir Vasilyich is here in the 
garden, 

Marya Andreyevna : Well, what of it? 

Darya : He asks permission to come in; he wants to have a talk with 
you. 

Marya Andreyevna: What on earth! Close that door. Call him 
in, (Darya goes out.) Why has he come? I’ll listen to what he says. 
Strange, how quickly I’ve ceased to love him. Now he seems to me like 
any one else. I await him without the least agitation. But before? 

( Meric ji comes in.) 
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SCENE V f 

Marya Andreyevna and Merich 

Marya Andreyevna (idfftowf turning toward Atm) : What have 
you tome for? 

Merich: To look at you for the last time. Do you refuse me 
that ? 

Marya Andreyevna (turning around to him): Do I look pretty f 
M eri ch : Encbanting! * 

Marya Andreyevna: Good-by p it/s time I went to the groom, 

M eri on: Ah, wait a bit, Marya Andrevna, tor God's sake hear me 
out fust let me at least admire you a few moments longer, 

Marya Andreyevna: Vm listening. What do you want? 

Mekich; Don't be angry with me, Marya Andrevna* 

Marya Andreyevna : I'm not angry with you. 

Merjch : You want to say that Tm not worth your getting angry at. 
Pardon me. I believe you didn't understand me rightly* I want to set 
myself straight before you, 

Marya Andreyevna : Set yourself straight in what? I blame myseli 
tor everything. I thought you were a man capable of loving, and I was t 
mistaken. I was seeking love^ you, an intrigue and conquests, ^ou 
and I aren’t alike. 

M erich : 1 loved you sincerely, Marya Andre vna, 

Marya Andreyevna : That + s not true* Vladimir Vasilyich! ( Reflect¬ 
ing.) Say* if you please, whom are you deceiving? How do you 
manage it? AH your conquests, probably, happen as it did in my case. 
It's the girl who throws herself on you, and then you boast of the 
conquest. Isn't that so? I should soon have ceased to love you, no 
matter how far our love might have gone. A little more suffering, ^ 
repentance* shame, and all the same I + d have ceased to love you, I'had 
such need of love ! That was all I wished for. 

Merich : Oh F priceless woman! 

Marya Andreyevna: Formerly, you wouldn't listen to me; nowr you 
will hear me out! How happy I should have been if I had been born 
frivolous-minded* I might have been occupied with dresses, with small 
intrigues, and everything might have been so easy and happy. I might 
have fallen in love, amused myself. Now I look at life differently: 
Tm going to get married* and I want to be a good wife. 

Merich: My God* how I have erred! 1 didn't know you, Marys * 
Andre vna, I see now all the despicableness of my conduct.— 

Marya Andreyevna: I don't know whether you confess from your 
soul or not; but I believe you* I don't want to hurt you. Pm not angry 
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at yoti because of myself; I should wish only that this might serve you 
as a lesson. Let's part friends. [She holds out hir hand.) 

Me&ICH (kissing her hand) : Mary p I love you! 

Makya Andreyev na: Too late, Vladimir Vasily ich, too lateE— A 
new path lies before me,, and I know what it's like in advance* I have 
before me much woman's work to do! They say he's coarse, un¬ 
educated, a bribe-taker; but that, it may be, came from his having 
no honest person beside him, no woman. They say a woman can 
do a great deal if she takes a notion to* Here is my obligation. And I 
feel that I have the strength. I shad make him love, honor t and obey 
me. And then—children* I shall live for the children. You smile J 
How honorable that is on your part! Even if everything that I say to 
yon were only dreams that could never come to pass, nevertheless, 
yon ought not to disenchant me. I need them to sustain me in my 
present position.— Ah* Vladimir Vasilyich F God forgive you!— There, 
it's hard for merit's very hard for me* and no one is willing to recog¬ 
nize the fact. 

Meric h : I wish you every happiness. But it seems to me that with 
such a man, it's impossible for you. 

Maeya Andreyevs a: No, Vladimir Vasilykh, it’s not for you to 
see my sufferings. IT 1 not furnish you the pleasure of being sorry for 
me. No matter what the circumstances may be* I want to be happy; 
I want to, no matter what it may cost me. Why should I suffer? Con¬ 
sider yourself: well, consider! Because I made a mistake; because you 
deceived me pitilessly; finally* because I am fulfilling my duty and sav¬ 
ing my mother.— No, no* no!—I shall be happy, I shall be lovedE— 
Shan't I? Say—yes* yesE— Tell me! My need is so great; don + t 
contradict me!— 

Merich (upon reflection ): Yes I 

Marva Andreyevna : I humbly thank you. Good-by. (She goes 
out.) 

MehicH (afontf) : What a clever girl! I should like to know what 
she thinks of me. Can she consider me a fickle man?— However, 
thank God it's ended as it has; if she had been more silly, I shouldn't 
have known how to get rid of her* There would have been no end to 
reproaches, and I might have had to marry her. ( Milas zt in comes in.) 


SCENE VI 

Merich and Mi lash nr 
Mxlashin: And you here! 

Merich : Yes* I came to say good-by to Mary. I loved her, Ivan 
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Ivanyeh. I shan't conceal it from you; it + s awfully painful for me to 
lose such a woman, Ah p how she loved me f And now just look at her: 
how much will power she has* how firmly she hears her sufferings! I 
atone know how she suffers. I don*t talk about myself—Tm a man. 
Are yon here for the evening? 

Milas hi n : Yes. 

Meeich : Do me the favor, if you see she's going to grieve very 
much r to comfort her: you'll oblige me greatly by doing so. And, if you 
please, try to do it in such a way that nothing may remind her of me, 
I depend On you, Ivan Ivanydi. Good-by!— (He goes out.} 

SCENE VII 
Milashin alone 

Milashin : Really p this is awful! The whole evening she hasn't said 
a single word to me; but she came here herself to say good-by to 
Merich. I've been walking around and pining for three hours at a 
stretch; if I could only have a single glance! This is awfully annoying. 
I wonder if my face isn't properly expressive? I should wish my face 
now to express the very deepest woe, (He looks at the mirror .) Bah! 
what an idiotic expression!—actually ridiculous! No, let her notice a 
malicious irony in my eyes. (He looks at the fwirrerr.) But if she 
shouldn't take a notion to notice it!— Ah a but what am I fussing 
about?— Shall I go away? Of course she won't notice my absence. 
Ah, deuce take it!— No h I'U stay. I'll be an indifferent spectator. I'll 
look on coldly. And, in fact, what am i getting hot about? But how 
pretty she b to-day! How she bears herself! No, deuce take it, this 
is awfully annoying! And what cattle they all are around her I I sup¬ 
pose Tm out of sorts to-day. And that bridegroom, that bridegroom i 
And she's even petting him! No, she ll notice the kind of glances I'll 
cast at him. (He goes out. Various people cross the stage to the 
door at the right + Benevolensky and Dobrotvorsky eome in, arm 
in artn r ) 

SCENE VIII 

Benevolensky and Dqbrotvorsky 

Benevolensky; I'm grateful to you r Platon Markych, very grateful. 
You've obliged me very, very much. Mary a Andrevna is clever and 
educated. I need just that kind of a wife. 

Dobrotvqrskv: He, he, he! You old rascal! What T s the use of 
talking now I They've landed the fine boy! No matter what she's 
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like, there*s no kicking out now!— Pm just joking, just joking!— 
BENEVOLENSKY: Yes, sir; 111 tell you with such a woman I shan't be 
ashamed to appear in society. (He steps before the mirror and strokes 
Ms chin.) Well* do you think we look well together? What do you 
think about it? 

Dqbrotvorsicy : Oh p you rogue! (He toughs.) What nonsense you 
do thank up I 

Benevolensky: What are you laughing at? 

Dobrotyorsky : That's enough roguery for you; youU make me die 
laughing. Kiss me! (They exchange kisses ,) 

Benevolensky (aside}: What's he laughing at? (To Dobrot- 
vorsky,) Listen* Platon Markych, I have a serious matter to talk over 
with you. 

DoESOTVOESKYi What do you want? 

Benevolensky (takes him by the arm ) : We were all young once, 
(Doerotvorsky nods his head in token of assen L) Youth, as you 
know, has its weaknesses. You know that very well yourself; other¬ 
wise I shouldn't have begun to talk to you, 

Dobrotyoksky: WeTe all sinners, and we're all mortal.— 
Benevolensky: That's true, but that isn't the question! You listen. 
Mistakes are very natural in youth. I loved a certain girl— 
Dobrotvorsky : Hml Do tell! Was she a pretty girl? 
Benevolensky: Far from homely. Well, to be sure, from the lower 
classes; but far from homely. Only her disposition absolutely did not 
correspond to her appearance: she was jealous,— 

Dobrotvorsky: That seems surprising to you. Ah h youth! Wait 
until you’ve lived as long as I have, and then you'll find out! Here, 
ITI tell you a fine story right off—just listen—not just like yours; but 
then, what things you do tell me! Besides, this happened before Na¬ 
poleon came to Moscow, 

Benevolensky: Ah, what a stupid you are, Platon Markych! I'm 
afraid that shell come here! 

Dgbrqtvoreky: Who? 

Benevolensky: Why, that girl 

Dobrotvorsky : What for? No, what would she come for; what are 
you saying? 

Benevolensky: Understand me, Platon Markych: I tell you 
she d s jealous; and so I'm afraid that she'll make some kind of a fus$ 
here. 

Dobrotvorsky : That's it! Ah !— Now I understand you, 
Benevolensky ; So you just arrange matters, toy friend* so they 
won't let any strangers in. 
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Dobrotvohsky: Why, my boy f what are you doing with my Marya 
Andrevna? You'll kill her for me, the darling. Now my boy, you just 
quit such foolishness! 

Benevolensky : What's the matter, what's the matter with you! I 
quit it long ago. Only, carefulness won't hurt any* alt the same. Do 
you understand me ? 

Dobeotvorsky: All right; sir ; now' I understand. (He goes out) 

SCENE IX 
Benevolensky 

Benevolensky : In life the chief thing is sense and foresight. What 
was I, and what am I now ? Here it is p the whole story! It used to be 
that I bowed to everybody I met, so that he might not heat me for 
something; and now you can't touch me with a ten-foot pole, I have 
capita], and Fve found a pretty wife. Deuce take it! (He clasps his 
hands in delight, then pulls his forelock.) Oh, you little Maxim Bene¬ 
volensky! Did you ever dream about this good fortune, when you sat 
in school in a ticking blouse? Not at all, my boy! Here (tapping his 
forehead), here's the way we make our road. Necessity give* birth to 
sense, and sense to money, and with sense and money you can do any¬ 
thing! Hadn't I better learn to dance?—Fit do it. Or Is 

it useless? No, what for? It's out of place for a business man. But 
sometimes I do so want to dance a jig, (He jumps about a liitle; various 
people come out of the parlor; he stops in a decorous pose, and thrusts 
his hand into his waistcoat. From the door to the left the First and 
Second Women; Pasha and Dunya* come fa*) 

Dunya: Ah, Maxim Dorofeieh, how do you do? My respects to 
you. (Benevolensky turns aside.) What's the matter with you; 
didn't you recognize me? 

Benevolensky : Ah, is that you* Dunya? What did you—? 

Dunya : To take a look at your bride, 

Benevolensky: But how on earth! Why, I wouldn't have permit¬ 
ted— 

Dunya: Why wouldn't you? You wouldn't let me in! Ah P you 
conscienceless man! You shameless-eyed— 1 

Benevolensky: No, I only— Why— Well, Dunya* go ahead and 
look. There's the bride, and there's the dowry,— 

Dunya: Well, well, look! I suppose I ought not to look at you at 
all! Here, Pasha, he's sending me off to look. You see how kind he 
is I He'll show me everything himself. Well, my dear, he's no stranger I 
Ah f you gay bird! 
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Benevolensky: You be more careful* Dunya—-somebody might see 
—it'd be bad! (He strikes a paseJ) 

Dunya ; Do you want me to make a row right now? 

Benevolensky; Fool p fool! What's the matter with you? 

Dunya: Never fear, never fear! What are you afraid of? Fin not 
your style. 

Benevolensky : No, Dunya, that's enough, really. If you need any¬ 
thing, lt p d be better for you to come to my house. 

Dunya: I shan T t go to your house, don't worry! 

Benevolensky: But what have you got to do here, Dunya? Take a 
look at the bride and get a!ong! 

Dunya* IVe seen her already. She's pretty, Pasha - I can say that 
she's pretty. (To Benevolensky.) Only will you know how to live 
with a woman like her? Look out that you don't destroy another's life 
for nothing. It'd be a sin for you. Come to your senses, and live 
properly. It wasn't so with me; we lived, we lived for a while, and 
then you skipped. (She wipes her eyes.) 

Pasha : But you said you bad no regrets. 

Dunya : Oh, I loved him then. What of it ? We have to part some¬ 
time: one can't live like that alt one's life, It*s a good thing he's getting 
married; I suppose hell lead a decent life now. All the same, Pasha, 
just realize, we lived five years—really, it's a shame. Of course, l got 
a little good out of him —more tears—what have l borne in shame alone! 
And so* my youth passed alt for nothing* and there's nothing to show 
for it, 

Pasha: What's to be done, Dunya! 

Dunya: It used to be I was wildly happy over him, whenever he 
came. Take care you live decently! 

Benevolensky: Why yes, of course* 

Dunya ; All right then. She p $ yours forever, and not like me. 
Well, good-by; don't bear me any ill will; there's no reason for any good 
will What have I been crying about anyhow, fool that I ami Oh. let's 
forget it, Pasha; and hang grief with a ropel 

Benevolensky: Good-by* Dunya! 

Dunya: Addu* m'su! Let's go. Pasha. (They go out.) 

Benevolensky: Mad woman 1 Still it s s fortunate it happened this 
way. However I almost knuckled down. (The Butler comes ifl.) 
Just give me a glass of sherry, my boy. Faugh E Just like a mountain 
off my shoulders T (The Butler brings the wine.) Thank you, my lad. 

(He goes out) , 

(Various people appear on the scene . Two Women are talking .) 

First Woman: Now they say, "Don't be enviousP How can you 
help being envious! One daughter, and for her they land such a £ne 
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young fellow; but here I have three, and can't get 'em off my hands. 
Do as you please! Well, I suppose they entangled the young fellow 
somehow or other \ otherwise why should he marry her ? She must have 
absolutely nothing. 

Second Woman: Well, my dear* you've found a great one to envy. 

First Woman: Why? 

Second Woman : Why, they say he's such a gay bird* that it's a shame. 

(Two Old Women are talking.) 

First Old Woman : The trunks are bound with iron, but most likely 
theyYe empty. 

Second Old Woman: Oh* no, full. 

First Old Woman: How so? You could carry around everything 
they have on your little finger. 

Second Old Woman : You haven't been prying into other people's 
trunks, have you ? 

First Old Woman : I don't pry—maybe others do + 

Second Old Woman : You can only criticize; but what did they give 
with the girl herself? 

First Old Woman : More than they did with you! 

Second Old Woman: Who steals wood in other people's yards? 

First Old Woman : You lie* I don't steal! 

Second Old Woman : But you do that! 

First Old Woman : Oh, you! (They disappear in the crowd. From 
the door to the right Anna Petrovna, Dgbrotvorsky and Darya 
come in.) 

SCENE X 

Anna Petrovna, Dobrotvorsky and Darya 

Anna Petrovna: I m utterly worn out to-day, I haven't any more 
strength. Let’s sit down and rest, (She sits down on the couch.) 

Dobrotvorsky : What of it, they're your own worries, madam. “Your 
own burden doesn't hurt you," say* the proverb, You'Ve arranged 
everything splendidly. 

Anna Petrovna: How happy I am, Platon Markych. You can't 
imagine! Indeed, it's time for me to have some rest. I'm a weak, 
ignorant woman, I've had to deny myself in everything. But, of 
course, w hen my husband* now at rest, was living* I was spoiled in every 
way. 

DobbotvOrsky : You were coddled and pampered* Anna Petrovna. 

Anna Petrovna: And I'll tell you, Platon Markych, how I always 
loved weddings. ^ ou don t have to feed me, if there's a wedding 
anywhere. I'll feast on that. And now God has willed that I should 
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marry off my daughter. I didn't expect ever to live to see such joy. 
How many times I've dreamed of it in my sleep! And then I often 
dream that I'm dancing, dancing, how I do dance! You see, I was a 
great dancer when I was a gir] + And once it seemed to me as if I were 
drunk, absolutely drunk* and I was having words with you enough to 
make your hair curl. 

Dqbrotvorsky : A lucky sign, madam. 

Anna Petrovna: Yes, thank God* everything is settled now. 

Dobrotvorsky: Thank God, thank God! 

Anna Petrovna: Dasha, just give us some kind of wine. Platon 
Markycfa and I'll take a drink to our happiness, 

{Darya brings a battle and glasses on a tray and plates it on the 
table.) 

Dobrotvorsky frfriVikr) : I have the honor to drink to your health, 
Anna Petrovna, God grant you may live to see grandchildren and 
great-grandchi Idren. 

Anna Petrovna: T humbly thank you, Platon Markych. We p re 
obliged to you for all these things, my friend. (Marya AndreyevNa 
comes in .) 


SCENE XI 

The same and Marya Andreyevna 

Marya Andreyevs a: You here* mamma? Pm looking for you, 
{She goes up to her iw other .) 

Anna Petrovna: What’s the matter, darling; what is it? 

Marya AndreyevNa : I feel rather ill somehow, mamma. (Sits 
down on the couth and leans her head against her mother r ) 

Dobrotvorsky ( taking a glass): What's the use, young lady? You 
must get used to h ! To your health 1 lie rich, and then don't forget us! 
He, he, he! Your little hand please, young lady, (He hisses her hand.) 

Anna Petrovna (drinks) : Well, little girl, be happy; don't bear any 
grudge against your old mother. You'll live a few years, and then you 1 II 
find out yourself what children are like. (She kisses her.) Do you 
Like him? I must admit the thing was done pretty quickly* Who 
knows? You can't tell what he's like.— 

Marya Andreyevna (in tears) ; I like him so-so, mamma. Never 
mind my crying; that's just because I'm nervous. I think Fll be 
happy.— 

A Voice from the Crowd: Some husbands are fussy, my dear, and 
like to have you please P em* Of course, thcy r H come home drunk most 
of the time; and then they like to have you tend to f em yourself, and 
won T t allow any one else near ’em. 
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Mahya Andreyev^ a: But if I shouldn't be Happy, it won't be your 
fault; you've done everything for me that you could; all that you knew, 
how. I thank you. mamma, and you P Platon Markych. (Prow* the other >[ 
room music is heard, Benevolensky comes in; Ma&YA Ahdiey&yna 
goes to meet him and gives him her hand.) 

Dobrotvorsfly {offering his arm io Anna Petrovna) : And you anti 
I, madam h let's dance the polka. (They go out.) 

One of the People: Well, is that the bride? 

An Old Woman : That's she, my dear, that's she. 

A Woman : How she cries, poor dear. 

The Old Woman: Yes* my friend, ghe is poor: he's taking her for 
her beauty. 
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A BITTER FATE 

ACT I 

A comfortable peasant cottage. In the front corner is a table centered 
with a white doth r On the table are bread, salt, and a small ikon . 

SCENE I 

Old Matrena if sitting oh one bench and old Sfiridgnyevna on 
another, 

Spiridgnyevna (looking ant of the window) : They're not in sight 
yet, my dear ; not yet 

Matrena: What can you expect, my dear? The road's drifted and 
the horse has to struggle all the timeK They have to go at a walk, I 
suppose, 

Spiridgnyevna: Who went to meet him, my dear? 

Matrena: Who went to meet him? We hired a horse and wagon, 
my dear ■ Uncle Nikon, bless his soul, was glad to go for twenty-five 
kopeks and a drink of been I don't know what I p d have done without 
him. My own scamp of a laborer w’Cnt to the mill week before last and 
ain't come back yet. 

Spiridon ye vn t a : How about Lizaveta, my dear ? Did she go too ? 

Matrena: Yes. She's his wife—it was her duty to go: what else 
could she do but go and meet him. , . , G Lord, G Lord! * P * What 
sinners we are! What a world this is! 

Spiridonyevna (grinning) * She must be awfully afraid of him, 
my dear? 

Matrena: Of course she's afraid of him! He's such a proud man 
and he's always had his own way, * , „ You know as well as I that 
he wouldn't mind even his own father. He left a rich and comfortable 
home, and came to live with us poor folks so that no one could boss 
him; and now that he ? s got a start on his own account, I suppose he 
thinks more of himsclE than ever. 

Sfiridgnyevna : And why shouldn't he? Perhaps he thinks he's 
higher up in the w r ortd than a merchant Some of the peasants were 
telling me how he lived in Peter : * among his own sort he really can't 
find any one goad enough for him. _ . . When he comes to the tavern 

•Papular name for Si. Petersburg, 
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for tca s he won't even notice a peasant q£ his own class if he looks a 
little shabby. Pride, my dear* is our worst enemy. , . * Who can tell? \ 
Maybe that's why God's punishing him now. How can we ever tell f 
him such a terrible thing! 

M athena: Yes f such a terrible thing* . * * He may not even spare 
her life, I've cried and cried over the hussy, until my eyes almost 
went dry. * . * “Suppose/ 1 says I to her, "Anany Yakovlich all 0f a 
sudden comes from Peter, how can we ever tell him of your doings, 
you wretch F J “Well/ 1 says she, “mother dear p you needn't worry about 
it. It's my sin and HI take what comes to me,” 

Spiridonvevna: And what about the child, my dear? He seems \ 
to have dropped through the floor. 

M athena: She took him to a room outside. She and the hired 
woman were heating the place ail day yesterday; she never said a word 
to me about it, I guess she did it so the baby wouldn't stare Anany 
Yakovlich in the face. 

Sfiriponyevna : I guess he knows about it already. . * . He must've 
heard it in Peter; good news travels slowly p but bad news spreads like 
wildfire. 

Mathena: Not much, my dear p not much! Whenever any of our 
people went to town, I begged them on my knees not even to mention it. 

It's dangerous, you know*. He's still young, and if such bad news had 
come to him in Peter he might have lost his mind. Wretch that she is p 
she didn't spare my otd age or his young life* 

Sfiridonyevna : Well, my dear p you can wash your hands clean of 
it. She's a young woman still. If she'd been naked and starving she 
might have been after money: but she had everything a heart desires 
and plenty of it. 

Mat&ena: What have we come to? People are awfully wicked 
nowadays, both men and women. When I was young, I was all alone 
here without Ivan Petrovich, He used to stay away for seven years 
at a time in Feter, * . * All those years I lived almost as poor as a 
beggar. In the summer I worked hard and in the winter I looked 
after the cattle and the spinning; and when I lay down at night I was 
so tired I couldn't feel my own bones—how could I think of such evil 
doings! 

Spiriuonyevna ; That's what it is* my dear. If you don't sin against 
God, you aren't guilty before the tsar. I too was a sinner when I was 
a young girl. . , * I committed a crime, but that was different; it was 
just with my own kind, but she's carried on with the squire* (How 
could she have the nerve!) To my mind it's a sin even to talk to them i 

Matrena (tLYKr/tip her hand): I don't even know which of them 
said the first word, . . . And now Pvc grown old and stupid, * . * 
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That sickness I had in the fall has made me very forgetful; but I do 
- remember how he came to our hut for the first time. ... I was lying 
down on the oven bench just then; I jumped up. "Good day. master!'" 
says L Liza vet a was working about the stove all the while. "Good 
day, old woman / 1 says he. Then he went straight over to her, “With 
hands like yours, Lfcaveta/' says he, “you ought to embroider with gold 
thread and not meddle with a fire-rake. How charming you are l n says 
he. She, the wretch, just stood there and grinned at him. * * * And I p 
old fool that I was, made him a bow too. '"We thank you, dear master, 
for your kind words,” says L * » « The devii knows; maybe it all started 
then! 

Spiridonyevna : Don't fool yourself, my dear, they found many a 
place outside your hut. Do you remember last harvest we went to help 
the master; and he used to be all day long on the plot of land where 
Liza vela worked and he talked to her all the time? 

Matrena {waving her hands in despair} : Just so. 

Spiridon yevna (ronfmum^) : Then the people began to just fool 
around and drink a bit* The girls and young married women—hussies 
that they are—had plenty of work to do, but that wasn't enough for 
them . . . they began to sing and play tag. What do you suppose? 

S' The master began to play w r iih them. He jumped around like a goat 
and he always those Lizaveta for his partner and took good care that 
no one else should catch her. Then we all kept wondering: “Why's 
the master so sweet on Matreua’s Lizaveta?" That's what we said. 

Matrena: My dear* I never knew a word about this. Mothers* I 
suppose, are just blind to the evil in their own children. If she’d lived 
with a cross mother-iq-Iaw instead of her own mother, she wouldn't 
have dared to do such a thing. Perhaps it“s not all her fault, either; 
maybe some one else just led her on to it. 

Spiridon yevna : There's one man, my dear, our bailiff, the villain 
that he is, Kalistrat Grigoryidi: the whole village is talking about it 
and you can't stop their mouths, either. Who else could have set the 
squire on a married woman? And now for his favors and kindness 
he’s got such power over the squire that it's amazing; the manor 
servants say that on holidays he comes in drunk and filthy from some 
place or other and instead of keeping out of sight of the gentlefolk, he 
yells at the top of his voice: "I don’t care/' says he, “the master's 
like a younger brother to me. He'll do whatever I want him to ** It's 
just as if he'd cast a spell on him, my dear—honest it is. 

/ Matrena: Well, my dear, that's a queer kind of a spdl! He's a 
clever man: rich and cunning- When this awful thing happened to 
that daughter of mine, he came to me and says : "Matrena/' says he* 
"your daughter is w'ith child and her husband has been away all this 
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time; you look out that she does nothing rash to herself or to the child 
—you r Jl have to answer for it; p And 1 just groaned, in surprise, my 
dear- I never dreamed of such an awful thing. Just then the wretch % 
came in. I began to scold her and was ready to tear her to pieces, but 
he began to yell at me, “Don't touch her/ p says he p "the master him¬ 
self knows about it and he's excused her/ 1 

Shridgnyevna {locking out of the window) % They're coming, my 
dear, they're coming. 

Mateena; Oh, praised be the Heavenly Queen I ShaJl we stand up? 

We had better meet them with bread and saJt; (She takes the bread 
from the table and stands In front of the door .) 

Spiridon yewa (continuing to look out of the window} : Anany 
Yakov!ich is sitting beside Lizaveta, my dear. Just look, he is helping 
her out of the cart so gently: bless Iris soul, I don't think he knows 
it yet. 


SCENE II 

Anany Yakovlicr comes in. He is dressed in a short warm coat 
of good doth; after him eome Lizavrta and Uncle Nixon p who car¬ 
ries a bag on his shoulder. fj 

Uncle Nikon : Here,, my dear* I p ve brought you a real merchant 
from Peter, . , . My horse is fine: load her up with two tons and 
she'll haul it just the same—sure she will. 

(Axauy \ akovlich says a. prayer before the ikon; makes three low 
bows to his mother-in-law; then, after bending over the ikon, exchanges 
kisses with her.) 

Matrena: Good day, my dear p my bright star! 

Uncle Nikon : Make a low bow to me, too, my friend Anany 
YakovJich . I want to have the honor too? (He takes the bread and 1 
salt from Matrexa.) 

Anany Yakqvuch (with a slight smile) It won't hurt me I (He 
mokes a half bow to Uncle Nikon and then exchanges kisses with 
him .) 

Unclj- Nikon": That’s it, my bay, that’s fin* . , . You must always 
respect us old folks. . . . It s the wisdom of old age that the world 
rests on and not on seven whales — it sure does, 

Anany \ akovlich (to his wife) : Come, you take some too ! 

(Lizaveta, embarrassed, takes the bread and salt; Anany Yakov- H 
uch makes Iter a laze bow and kisses her.) * 

Mateena (giving her daughter a nudge ) : Why don’t you make him 
a low bow, you fool ? 
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(Li* A vet A winder a bow; An any Yakovlich raises her and kisses 
her again.) 

Spiridonyevna (affectedly) : Good day, my dear Anany Yakovlich — 
how swell and hue you've become ! How are you? 

Anany Yakovlich: Oh R all right" I've nothing to complain of, 
{To Uncle Nikon.) Let's have that bag for a moment, please. 

Uncle Nikon {throwing the bag off his shoulder) : Here you are* 
take your old gunny sack! Now come quick* all of you, young and 
old; there's a present for every one* 

Anany Yakovlich (takes out of the bag 3 tody's shawl and gives 
* it to Matrena) : Here, that’s for you. 

Matrena (kisses him on the elbow) : Oh, oh! Thank you, my dear, 
my precious darling! 

Sfjridonyevna: Now* my dear, you have a real fine shawl that just 
suits an old woman. It'll he becoming; it's just the thing for you, 

Matrena: Oh* my dear* my dear! Just look how he dresses me 
up and makes me look grand; and I, old fool that I am, don't even 
know how to thank him properly* 

Anany Yakovlich (takes out of the bag a piece of silk stuff and 
gives it to his wife) : Here, that T s for you! 
ft (Lizaveta silently takes her husband's Itattd and kisses if*) 

Spiridonyevna (looks enviously uf Lizaveta’s gift) : Just look what 
grand things : we never saw anything like *em here. Hm, he's brought 
her some velvet too for trimming—-you'll be a regular doll, all dressed 
up in silks and velvet 

Anany Yakovlich (to Spiridonyevn a) ; Fm sorry, but I didn’t 
expect to find you here, ... Just let me make my compliments with 
a half ruble. (He gives her half a ruble.) 

Spiridonyevna: Oh, my dear, my dear I , , . I thank you very, 
very much. (She kisses his hand*) 

Uncle Nikon: But why didn't you bring me a red hat? Now that 
ain’t very nice of you* my friend—honest it airTt! 

Anany Yakovltch: Nowadays people have grown smarter and 
don't need a red hat to understand a man. 

Spiridonyevna : That's just the point* sir! Maybe they see right 
through him* what kind of a man he is, 

-Matrena (to her son-in-law) : Take a seat at the table, my boy. , * . 
(To her daughter.) You go and take out of the stove whatever there 
is. {To SfibidOnyevna.) Anna Spiridonyevna, you stay and eat 
? dinner with us x my dear, (To Uncle Nikon.) Come, you old devil 
you, stop getting in the way like a scarecrow. Get in the front place 
there* 

Uncle Nikon {jtfr down): There; I've sat down, my dear I * * * 
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I've brought you some vodka, ... I sure have. Your rascally Anasbka 
from Peter b a tightwad. He loosened up for one glass and thought 
it was enough. “No, my friend," says I, "quit your kidding* With 
Aunt Matrena's cake well have to have another drop I" (He takes 
a half-pint bottle out of his pocket and strokes it gently,) Here is my 
blessed drink! . . . Get us some cups and glasses! 

Matrena (takes some smalt glosses out of the closet) : Drink it out 
of small glasses—vodka is too dear nowadays. 

Anany Yakovlich (to hts wife): Come p you sit down too! Tell 
her, mother dear^ to ait down! Itb a long time since we’ve sat beside 
each other. 

Matrena (fn her daughter) : Sit down! 

Uncle Nikon [fills his glass and drinks without wasting for the 
others) ; Your health I cherish, for thirst I perish: could you give me a 
copper to make my soul proper? 

Matrena (to Seiridcnyevna) : Anna Spiridonyevna, take a drink, 
my dear! 

Spiridonyevna: Gb h no h my dean I don't feel like drinking. 

Matrena: Come on, just try a little ; maybe you'll like it, 

Spiridonyevna (drinfttfj : My dear, I haven 5 ! drunk since last Asr- 
sumption Day. You take a drink too p my honored hostess E 

Matrena: Oh, no. no, I don't drink. (To her son-in-law.) Won’t 
you have a drink too* my son, before a taste of bread and salt? 

An any Yakqvlich: No, thanks; Fm not in the hahit of drinking. 

Uncle Nikon: Lizunka here will take a drink T because , . . because 
she is happy that her husband has tome home . . . she can welcome 
him more joyfully. Vodka, you know, warms a person up— it sure 
does! 

Anany Yakovlich: Why should she drink? What nonsense you 
talk; it makes a man tired to listen to you. 

Spiridon ye v n a : Anany Yakov lich, what way did you come, my dear ; 
by way of Vologda ? 

Anany Yakov licit : Oh, no. that road ain't used very much any 
more; it's almost deserted. Nowadays the train carries people—three 
thousand at a time, and it flies like a bird: it runs about twenty miles 
an hour. 

Matrena and Sfirtdonyevna (together): Oh, my dear, what are 
you saying? It can + t be true! 

Anany Yakovlich: That’s not so fast, , * . It p s because a train 
is something new here; tiheyYe afraid to make it run faster. But in 
other lands it runs even faster. It's a big time-saver nowadays - . . 
anti then it gives more profit on food supplies. And it don't wear you 
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out cither ; you sit there, just like in a rocim; it don p t shake you and 
hf don't throw you out. It's a wonderful thing! 

Unkle Nikon: I know it, my friend . . . IVe seen one myself . . . 
it carries a thousand people now. * . * It was a great big cent rapt ion 
like a house . . . and was pulled only by four horses, it really was, 
because the road was so smooth. . . . It runs on a paved road. . . , 

An any Yakovlich {lowering Air eyes n hit) : It has no horses at 
all . , . not even one . , * if there is a horse, then the train tarries 
it. , . * You mustVe seen a stagecoach: a train is something different; 
it runs by steam* 

Spiridon ye vn a : Good Lord, what do you mean by steam, niy dear? 
AH the steam we know about is in the bathhouse and what we scald 
pots with! 

Matrena : People can do everything nowadays. 

Uncle Nikon: I know, my friend, what you're talking about now 
and I know the other thing too. * . - And you just grunt, JS Oh, ooh, 
ohH , * * you just marvel at all that . * . Just like women, that’s all! 
Mityushka the blacksmith explained it all very plainly to me; it p s not 
steam that comes out, but an unclean spirit! . * . It really is, because 
it fairly neighs when it starts: it*s hard to get it going at first, don't you 
V see. That shows you that the Germans have made the devil himself 
do their work. "Here," they say* “try this, Satan — make it run! M 

Spiridonyevna : Oh, stop that, why do you talk of the devil so 
much? It's not fit talk for the table. 

Uncle Nikon: You’re sure right, pug-nose! What d'you think? 
I know more than he does. . . * What does he show- off so much for? 

Anany YakovUch (with dignity) t There's no devil at all, and 
can't be any. And those sails they used to use on the sea are all 
out of style nowadays, because steam does the business so much better. 
.% They just calmly put a machine into the middle of the ship and it turns 
the wheels; and no matter what a big storm there is, it makes no dif¬ 
ference. When a storm begins to rise* they make a stronger fire and 
just jump from wave to wave, 

Matrena : You and I f Spiridonyevna* my dear, wiH live our life 
through and never see anything new. 

Spieidonykvna : Oh, how shall we ever come to see anything new, 
mv dear; we can. only sit and stare at poplar$ and birelies. But 
Lizaveta, shell surely 'go to Peter with her husband, and she ll see 
everything. 

* Anany Yakdylich: Why not? Maybe this very year Ill take 
her there. Instead of hiring a cook, IT1 have one of my own. 

Liz a vet a {flaring 1 ^) : What'd I do in Peter, my master ? I m 
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a village woman and Have never been anywhere ; I can't even look like 
city folks, let alone talk like they do r !, 

Anany Yakovlich : Don't think so little of yourself 1 I know f 
Peter wdl enough and I know yon won't be one of the worst ones 
there. Mayt>e you'll be one of the best? That's my opinion anyhow, 
because I think so much of you. 

Uncle Nikon: Anashka* you take me to Peter s honestly! Be¬ 
cause * * * I can get all the necessary documents. I was born in the 
village* but was baptized in Peter—I sure was. That's what the squire 
says to me: "Nikashka/* says he, "why do yon waste your old bones = 
here on hand labor, you old good-for-nothing? Why dont you go to 
Peter? 1 ' “Give me a thousand rubles* your Honor/ 1 says I. lf What 
can I do now without money? What articles or fashions can I get 
without cash? . . . Can't do a thing V* 

Anany Yakovltch : In Peter they don't need your money to waste 
in taverns. (To SpjeIOOnyevna*) And now about the steam, Anna 
Spiridonyevna. . . . 

SpUudonyevna : Yes* yes, my dear, my precious one, tell me Some¬ 
thing good: it's a pleasure to hear your wise stories. 

Anany Yakdvuch: You can't find one factory without it. In old 
times you'd need about two thousand hands in a factory where now | 
only one machine does the work. That one machine turns all the looms 
and wheels: it scares you when you look at it. There are only about 
twenty' people fussing about the place* and that's mostly to keep it 
clean. 

Uncle Nikon: Anashka* you just said machine* but w T hat is a 
machine? 

Anany Yakovlich (not faying any attention to him): All that 
worries the government now is that this machine uses such an awful lot 
of w'ood . . . that the forests'll give out. ... So they've found a , 
kind of soil—marshy places—with all kinds of roots and stumps. . . , & 
All this is pressed and dried and then it'll bum! They bring coal from 
foreign lands and that also helps out the forests a great deal. 

Uncle Nikon: You don't know what a machine is, because you're a 
tradesman-—only a mechanic knows those things. Now tdl me, d you 
know Nicholas of (die Sea? 

Anany \ akovlich [smiting) : Of course I know it, that's a famous 
church. 

Uncle Nikon ; Now look here, I myself plastered the steeple on it. 
Now the machine wasn't in good shape, so down I went ... I fell ^ 
some three hundred feeh . , * There was a military" man there and he 
said: '"Bring the beggar to his senses!" Soon they brought me to, and 
he gave me two bottles of vodka* so I drank iL 
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Sfiridonyevna: How is it you didn’t break in pieces, you old devil 
I - you. when you fell from such a height? 

' ' Anany Yakovlich: Did you measure that distance carefully? I 

think when a man falls three hundred feet, he don’t want vodka after 
that. 

Uncle Nikon: Oh, the devilt Really? He won’t drink any, eh? 
Well, I did and I’ll take a drink now too—I sure will! (He drinks.) 
And when wc were building the comice, in the drawing room with the 
twin windows, of the house of the commander-in-chief. Count Milora- 
dych, everything we had to do was way up in the air. And when I 
measured everything with my eyes, then I just fixed it. It came out 
straight. 

AN any Yakovlich: You led the band in every kind of business as 
far as I can make out ? 

Uncle Nikon: I certainly did. , . - And now you tell me, who is 
the better man, a workman or a merchant ? Now I’ll tell you about my 
own case in my own way. . . - And now, what is a tradesman? A 
tradesman . . . well, he buys a piece of meat for half a kopek and sdb 
it for ten. ... So a tradesman is a swindler! 

Ana NY Yakovlich : Why do you slander all tradesmen? We have 
I' a place in the world too. If you fool somebody once, he won’t come 
back to you a second time. 

Uncle Nikon: No, he won’t! What is a merchant then, tel! me? 
A soap bubble! You stick a finger into it—bang, it’s gonel But a 
workman! . . , If Count Miloradych wants to have a carriage built or a 
suit made or some presents for his wife—‘the workman must be on hand. 
He’ll get the order, “Come to the palace 1” and there he goes. 

An any Yakovlich: Oh, that’s not so! A tradesman has always 
to he more careful than a workman. In our peddling trade wc don’t 
-s even have Christmas Day off; we’re always in the eyes of the public. 
But how about the workman? He works six days and on the seventh 
he rolls round in a tavern behind a keg of vodka. 

Uncle Nikon: No, no, that ain’t so. Here, I’m a workman, but 
a woman can’t fool me—fiddlesticks! 

(All the women turn pale; Uncle Nikon reaches out for vodka.) 

Spiridonyevna (not giving him any) : Oh, come, come flow, you’ve 
had enough already, you rascal you: you don t know what you re saying 
any more, 

T Matrena: It’s time you went home, otd man. ... You must be 
tired from the road. You’ll get nothing more to eat, excuse me for 
saying so! 

Uncle Nikon P&yittff oUention to any : I have a hut 
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full of kids t thank God, and they're all my own, ail Nikon's, just exactly 
so—they sure arc! But a tradesman, maybe - . . maybe the tradesman J 
knows that good luck comes from the masters. He might even make I 
some extra money that way, 

Akajjv Yarqvucb : What are you driving at? You’re saying some¬ 
thing mighty queer. 

(LlZAVBTA and Matrena sit as if half-dead.) 

Spiridonyevna : Gh, w hat a tittle-tattle of a man you are! You're 
sitting at the master’s table and eating his bread and drinking his 
vodka—and do nothing but fling insults at him, fool that you are! 

Uncle Nikon: What dyou mean I'm sitting? Ill get up. {He gets 
up from the table.) Why is he stirring up my temper ? What kind of 
a man is he anyhow, if 1 can put him out of countenance with one 
word? 

Anany Yakovlich: What's the word that can put me out of coun¬ 
tenance ? 

Uncle Nikon: What word, eh? What are you, a merchant or a 
general? * . T You're the squire's kinsman—that's all you are. . , . 
Tell me whose haby have you! Tell me! . . . You're lucky only be¬ 
cause your mare was harnessed to the squire’s sleigh—that's all, cursed 
devils that you are! (Com owL) 1 


SCENE nr 

As before, -udthout Uncle Nikon 

An any Yakovlich {hastily rising from the table) : O Lord, thy 
will be done! {To Lizaveta.) Why did this man mode you and 
slander you with such words? 

Spiridonyevna (o/ariMtfd) : I think IM better be going now\ Good 
day, Matrena, dear! . . , Good day, Lizaveta Ivanovna! . . * Good 
day, my dear Ammy Yakovlich, 

Anany Yakovlich {hastily) : Good dayt 

(Spiridonyevna goes out.) 

Anany Yakovlich (Io Matrena): Mother dear, what did hi$ 
words mean? 

Matrena {after a moment of silence): Well, my dear, you heard 
for yourself. 

Anany Yakovlich: Whose baby was he yarning about? 

Matrena: Maybe he meant Lizaveta's little one. ' 

Anany Yakovlich {turning pole): What Lizaveta's little one? 

Matrena: She has a little boy, * * * He's about a month and a half 

T10W T . + * * 
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Anaky Yakovlich: Oh p that's what it is. eh? . . . (To Matrena,) 
Now, mother dear* please leave tis alone for a while. 

Matrena: Be merciful to her* my dear, just a little bit. Punish 
her as much as you want 1 Beat her up so hard that she SI be sore For 
a year or more, but don't kill her. It’s not for her sake, wretch that 
she is p but for your own, because you're so honest and clever, {She 
makes Aim a low 

Ana NY Yakovlich {raising her) : Don't, that's all right. - . . Only 
please, leave us alone. 

SCENE IV 

AnaNY Yakovlich artd Lizaveta 

(Some time posses in silence; Anany Yakovlich looks Lizaveta 
in the face; she lowers her eyes fo the floor*) 

Anany Yakovlich: "What have you been up to. eh? 

(Lizaveta is silent.) 

Anany Yakovlich: Speak! Give me some sort of answer! 

Lizaveta: What can I say? * * - There is no reply I can make. 
You can do with me whatever you please. 

Anany Yakovlich (laughing bitterly): Him ... I can do what¬ 
ever I please. (Assuming an air of dignity*) Who was your lover, 
then ? 

Lizaveta: Nikon Semenych told you. Well, what he said was true, 

Anany Yakovlich : I didn't understand his stupid words! {Silence 
again.) He talked some stuff about the squire. 

Lizaveta: Who did you think, then? It was the squire. 

Anany Yakovlich: So that's what it's come to ? ehf - * . Ttou 
got into high society, didn't you ? 

Lizaveta: I didn't want to do it: but then they gave me all sorts 
of orders and commands and I couldn't disobey. 

Anany Yakovlich: What sort of orders and commands could they 
be* If what you say is true and vou were forced to do it— how about 
your mother? She wouldn't have'agreed to such a thing. You should 

have told her about it right away. 

Lizaveta: Mother didn't know anything about it. I was ashamed 
to tell her* It would only have made her angry. What help could 
she have given me? 

Anany Yakovlich: Oh. you sly cad If you thought your mother 
couldn't help you, why didn't you write me about it? This affair is 
sc near my heart and causes me so much pain, that I might even have 
dropped everything in Peter and have come here as quick as lightning 
to save my honor. ... No matter how powerful the masters are 
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nowadays, in that respect they're not any better than the rest of us. 
There’s some justice in our country. If he had become very hard ont 
us I might even have complained to the government. So why blame it \ 
on being afraid of the master, you cat? As if you didn't want to do 
it yourself, you shameless creature! 

Ljxaveta (begms to weep): I’m not blaming anything on anybody, 
But how was I to know anything, living out here in the country the 
way I did? They began to frighten me and to threaten that they'd 
destroy our whole family; that they’d exile us; and you, a man like you, 
they were going to put in the army. So I thought, instead of breaking 
up the whole family, I'd rather sufiler alone. 

Astaky YAKOvucn (pounding himsetf on the chest); At least hold 
your tongue, you viper! Don't make me still more angry with your 
silly stories! ... I haven’t enough courage to speak to you more 
properly now. Even if the thing had happened that you were afraid 
of when you felt sorry for me, I could have stood that much better 
than this. People manage to live even in exile ; at least I'd have known 
that my name was clean and not besmirched, and that you, you cat, 
were not defiled by another man’s bed. 

(Liz a vet a continues to weep.) 

Anany Yakovucs (starts to walk up and doom the hut) : The 
thing that hurts and wounds me most is that: in Peter I was stupid 
enough to think of you every single day and night. Don’t think that 
ife in Peter is like in a monastery. Iti the peddling trade especially a 
man is always thrown with lots of people. I could have found myself 
a girl as good and as pretty as you, you fool-face, and even with better 
manners than yours. ... I could’ve had my pick for some three rubles, 
but I wouldn t do St—I didn't even think of such things, not to speak 
ol doing 'em, I didn't want to have anything to do with such things, 
because I knew I was a married man and a Christian, 

Ljzayeta : When yo U were living so far away and for so many years, 
could you get alortg without a woman ? How was I to know that ? 

AfiANY Yakovlich ; Mo, you knew it well enough, you shameless 
cheat I If I'd had anything to do with a woman, I wouldn’t have thought 
so much about my home. You know I never failed to send you letters 
and presents. I wrote and asked you about even the smallest plow: 
if you had it still and whether you'd had it fixed. 

Lizaveta: In) guilty before you and my life is in your hands: you 
can kill me if you like or you can be merciful. 

An any Yakovlich : Your life is in my power, but you’ve actually 1 
killed me. I have no more feeling for you now than for a dead dog. 

^ o ur mother said the right thing— \ fid idn F t val ue my own future, 

I d plunge that knife on the table there through your heart. Any fool— 
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a relative of yours or any good-for-nothing peasant who ain't worth 
half a kopek tan slander me now. I must go around the village now 
* and pay my respects to every one, that they may not look askance at 
me and hint at what you've done. But if any one does insult me, I'll 
take it all out on you* you cat p because it’s all your doing—you're the 
one that's wronged me. * , + Well, keep on blubbering there! * , * 
Although you deserve a good thrashing, you ain't got one yet. Oh* 
God. I never expected such disgrace and such insults] . * * Tell me 
now, you cat, what shall we do ? (He sits d&wfi at lhe table and covers 
his face with his hands.) 

(Silence.) 

Anany Yakovlich {rising) : just to avoid the disgrace I'll take 
it all on myself ; we'll make believe at least before strangers that noth¬ 
ing has happened; the child is mine then and you are my faithful wife 
so far) But if by any chance you repeat such actions with that squire 
of yours, then it*d be better , L , do you hear me? , * + my breath 
fails me at the thought! . . . It'd be better, Lizaveta, that you J d never 
been bom at all! You should know best of all by this time what sort 
of man I am. Then I won't spare either you or myself or that dirty 
brat of yours: be sure of that! * P * That's my last, solemn word to 
l you! 

SCENE Y 

The $ame t and a Hired Wos(an 

Hiked Woman (opens the door and hots into the hut) : Lizaveta 
Ivanovna, come and nurse your baby: he won't take the bottle. I've 
tried and tried to stick it into lus mouth , * * he nearly choked with 

crySn £' 

(Anany Yakovlich jumps up; Lizaveta does not move from her 
scat.) 

Anaey YakovLICS; Well, what are you sitting there for? Aren't 
you satisfied, you good-for-nothing trash that you are? I Ye told you 
my decision—get out! 

(Lizaveta goes out silently.) 

SCENE VI 

An any Yakov lich (strikes himself on the chest) i The Heavenly 
^ Father alone knows how my heart is bleeding black blood. 
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ACT II 

The Squired Study 
SCENE I 

Cheglov-Sgkovtn, a lean and weary-lacking young man dressed 
in a heavy baize frock coat is sitting on the sofa , his head drooping, 
ZOLOTILOV is lounging in an art nr hair: he is a strong and healthy man; 
he has several ribbons in his buttonhole and a number of charms hang¬ 
ing from his watch chain . 

ZomriLov: Say what you Like, my dear man,, but you can't con¬ 
vince me that a man can get upset on account of a mere peasant 
woman. 

Checlov (with a bitter grin) : Why can't you understand it? 

Zolotilov: Because such feelings can he aroused only by women 
of our own class ; by women who look at things and judge them as we 
do; by women who. if you please, can understand what we say. But 
these? How could a peasant wench ever captivate your heart? . * + 
All those creatures ever say is p “Oh, my dear! oh, my darling!" Our 
grandfathers used to squander their substance on gypsies; they at least 
were women of fire and passion, but our peasant women—they arc like 
blocks of wood: no matter what passion you display to them they lie 
there placidly and pick the moss from the crabes in the wall and 
wonder whether you're going to give them a new dress. ... Is it 
possible to fail in bve with such an animal? 

Cn eglov (annoyed): Why do you throw this love in my teeth all 
the time? No matter what my infatuation was like in the beginning* 
I have now become attached to her. After all, I am an honest man. 
God only knows how sorry I am for her when I see that the situation 
is becoming absolutely awful, absolutely terrible, 

ZoLOTiLov: I don’t see anything in this situation that is so terrible 
or awful. 

CiiiCGLOV i Her husband has just come back. Isn J t that bad enough? 

ZoLOTiLov: What of that? 

Cjiegloy: What of that! Will you proceed to deny all feelings and 
reason to these people? Isn't he sure to find it out? 

ZolotjiljOV : Yes. hell find it out and he may even be very glad that 
his wile has been petted by the squire. 

Cheglov (making an impatient gesture ): IPs your kind who are 
glad when your superiors steal your wives, but not the peasants. 

ZoLOTirov; Oh well p I don’t know about that. At any rate, if your 
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rival does get a bit angry, he’ll just beat her up once or twice and 
that'll be the end of it. 

Cheglov: For God’s sake, Sergey Vasilyich, don’t talk that way! 
You mustn't touch fresh wounds so roughly. Please understand that 
there is a child of my own flesh and blood. Understand at least that 
much and be merciful to me from that side of the question! (f Volks 
across the room and drinks some vodka.) 

Zolotilqv: What if there js a child? Even then I cannot see any¬ 
thing that need upset you so terribly. You can bring htm to your 
bouse, give him a good education and a good bringing up, and enter 
him as a burgher or a merchant—and that's all there is to it. 

Cheglov : That’s just it, my dear sir—this woman is not what you 
think they all are. When she was still with child, I told her, in order 
to sa%'e her from disgrace, that she should expose the child at the door 
of the bailiff, and she answered me right then and there; “No," she 
said, "master, I have sinned and I will take the punishment for it, hut 
l won’t give away my own child to be abused by strangers—my heart 
won’t let me,” Those were her very words. 

ZolOTjlqv : These words are plain enough. If you should take the 
child away from her, your relations with her could come to an end 
at any time. Now, however, it is different. If her husband gives her 
a scolding or a beating, she can still claim a right to you for alt your 
life. I know these people exceedingly well, my friend; you can believe 
me. They are stupid only in doing the master’s business, but are very 
sly and farsighted where it concerns their own interests. 

Cheglov (clutching his head) ; Do you realize, Sergey Vasilyich, 
what horrible words you are uttering, and in what a disgusting tone, 
like Taras Skotinin? * 

Zolotilov : I know very well, my dear feltow, that my tone is not 
very appealing—but what can I do? I have a certain amount of right 
to use such a tone, because I am your sister's husband and she has 
asked me to come here and open your eyes. 

Cheglov: To what do you and my sister want to open my eyes? 

Zolotilov: To the fact that you are suffering, God knows why. 
Just look at yourself anti see how you have changed. You are worn 
out: you are coughing, and coughing like a sick man. And last, but 
not [east, my friend—as the saying goes, you can’t hide an awl in a 

sack_rumors come to us from all quarters that you arc drinking. I 

called on you about eleven o'clock and you already had vodka on your 
table; this is the third glass you have drunk since I’ve been here, and 
this makes us very unhappy. I am also convinced that this woman 

• A boorish squire (‘ Mr. Beastly") in Fonvwm's comedy. The Yarns r Hopeful: 
5« page 2 
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encourages you in this unfortunate weakness* because it is easier to 
fish in troubled waters, 

Cheglov : It is true enough that I drink, and drink to excess ; but 
that this woman is encouraging me to do it is another base slander 
of your ladies—the gossipers—you may tell them I said so! 

Zolotjlov : I am sorry to say that this is no gossip, but the absolute 
truth. However, you cannot be blamed very much, because a man 
of your age* your means and education* if you please, is at a loss for 
occupation in this cursed out-of-the-way village, 

Cheglov; What occupation do you suppose T could find in the city? 

Zolotilov: In the first place, you should go into the government 
service. Please, don't make such faces* ♦ > . I know what all of you 
reply to that , . , “The service? Goodf Servility? DisgustlngT * 
But that is nonsense. The trouble ts you are lazy and conceited: “How 
can I subordinate myself when my superior is no more clever and is 
perhaps even more stupid than I am [ h> You also think that it is vulgar 
to be a man of society, because you think society is beneath you. 

Cheglov: Indeed it is beneath me! 

Zglotilov: Suppose it is; but here you have got into the rut of the 
village; you might at least run your estate. 

Cheglov: I cannot run an estate as you do! 

ZoLOTrLOVt What else is there left for you to do? Just to make 
love to a beautiful peasant woman? But the worst feature of all is 
that when this situation began to seem to you somewhat ticklish, you 
gave yourself up to a still worse vice in order to down your conscience; 
and, considering your delicate health, you are now absolutely commit¬ 
ting suicide. . * » You are not the first, nor the last of our young men 
to whom this has happened—believe me! This is my ninth year of 
service as marshal of the nobility and I have continually observed that 
as soon as a nobleman becomes intimate with such a woman, the result 
is invariably the same: drunkenness, keeping at home and unsociability. 
Your sister and myself, thank the Lord, are not mentioning a word 
about your affair : you can keep twenty of them, if only you will look 
at things differently. 

Cheglov (smiling bitterly) ; But how differently? That's what I 
don't understand. 

ZoLOTiLOV: The same way that everybody looks at them. Just to 
padfy you, Til cite my own personal experience, although it won’t be 
very edifying, {In an undertone.) Here ami, a married man and of 
middle age, and yet I am not without sin in this respect. However, 
the domestic happiness of your sister and myself does not suffer from 
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ft, and I have net grown thin or taken to drink* thank God J And when 
a few days ago a woman of that sort had the impudence to hold her 
head high in my wife*s presence, I put her where she belonged imme¬ 
diately: “Cricket, stick to your hearth! 1 ' 

Cheglov: Well, you can look at things and understand them as 
you please, but I look at them— Wait, I think there is some one 
outside. * * . lam afraid of the least little sound—that’s my situation. 
. . . Who's there? 

SCENE II 

The same and the Bailiff 

Bailiff (coming in): It a S me! 

Gbeoov {worried) : Oh, Kalistrat, how are you! What is it? 

Bailiff: Oh t nothing much; I only came to say that Anany Yakov- 
3 ich has come hack from Peter* 

Cheglov; I know it! Well, what of it? 

Bailiff (scratching his head): He T s behaving awfully. His wife 
has come over here with me: she got away somehow, 

Cheglov: Oh, well; call her in. ( Clutches his hcad, ) O my God! 

Bailiff (puts his head out of the door) : Come on in! + + , What? 
Oh, come on, stop that! 

Cheglov: What's the matter with her? 

Bailiff: She’s afraid to come in- . . * “A strange gentleman here/' 
she says. 

Cheglov: That’s all right, Liza, come in! « , * It a s my brother; he 
knows everything. 

Zolotjlov: Don't be bashful, my dear; don't be bashful * + * I'm 
no stranger. 

(Lizaveta comes in timidly.) 

Cheglov (putting his hand oft her shoulder}: Come, sit down I . . , 
What about your scamp of a husband? 

Lizaveta (sits down with her arms drooping ): Ob, master, do you 
know what! 

Cheglov: Well, what is it? 

Lizaveta: He's going to torture me. I’m lost, just dean ruined! 

Cheglov: Did you put the blame on mo—say that it was all my 
fault? 

Lizaveta: I told him. . * . 1 tried to lie to him the way you told 
me: but do you think he believes it? 

Zolotilov (to Lizaveta) : How does he mean to torture you? (To 
Cheglov.) Etta cst Iris jolie . 

Lizaveta : I don't know* sir . * . but I know it's something terrible 
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—we haven’t slept for three nights now. He just sits there like a wild 
beast and stares me straight in the face, as if he were trying to kill ' 
me with his look—it’s something terrible! J 

ChegLdv: That’s awful, awful! 

Bailiff : He can’t do that! Don't he know that we send such fellows 
off to Siberia? 

LiZaveta; What does he care? ... If he was an easy-going man, 
he’d get it off his chest and forget about it; but he. when he has any¬ 
thing against you, his rage grows stronger and stronger with every 
hour and day. like a garden nettle, and bums him more and more. 

Zolotilov ; Just think what a beast! 

(Checlov merely motions with his hands*) 

Bailiff: That’s just it: he's just a snake I , . . Most of our peasants 
are rough and insolent, but he's the worst of 'em all. When he was 
living in the village, for just about one year, I almost quit my office: 
at the village meetings he never let me say a word; he just wanted to 
be the boss and have ’em do as he liked. 

Liz a vet a: The main thing is, master, that he threatens to take me 
and the baby to Peter; and what use are we to him? . . . Just to suffer 
under his tyranny! 

Checlov (throwing his head back ): No, I won’t permit it ! May 
God punish me for it, but I won't permit it I 

LiZaveta : I don't feel a bit sorry for him; he tells me that he cares 
no more for me than for a dead dog* He forgets that when we 
were getting married* maybe I felt that way to him. It's only because 
I was an orphan and very poor that they forced me to marry him— 

I felt as if I was being buried alive. How it's up to you, master; 

I can‘t live with him—or near him, either. - * . How can I be a wife 
to him now anyhow? (She begins to weep.} 

Bailiff: He can never take you or your son away from here if - 
he don't get a passport. Why worry the master and yourself t then* 
about it? You think he ‘11 want to report you as runaways? Here's 
another squire: he'll tell you the same thing. 

Zolotilov (to Lizaveta) : Of course he can't I Just look what 
lovely eyes you have, and you're crying and spoiling them. 

Lizaveta : Oh, sir p how cart T think of my eyes now? . . * How can 
they be pretty if 1 do nothing but cry when I go to bed at night and 
when I get up in the morning? Other women, no matter what happens 
to them, don't even feel it p but I can't stand it. I've been pining away k 
ever since be came borne. . . * I walk around like a crazy woman. . * . 
My heart gets so heavy that I can't even breathe—as if the end was 
coming. (She continues to cry hysterically,} 
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Cheglgv (goes over to her and takes her hand): Co me now, don't 
cry, please don't! 

Lizaveta: How can I help crying, master? The only thing he wants 
to do now is to take me away from you* no matter what happens, and 
keep me to himself, hut I don't want him to. , # + I don’t want him 
to. and that’s alt! I feel toward him now worse than God knows 
what. Do you think I went wrong because I was afraid of you? Are 
you that kind of a man? When you used to eome here long ago, 
when you were just a boy, I used to look and look at you, and I can t 
tell you how attached I am to you now and how I love you. And 
this Is what I'm ready to dp now, master — tio matter what his plans 
are: Let him cut me in pieces with a knife, or drown me in the river, 
but I want to live near you or just die and never see this world again, 
Now you can do just what you like I 

Checlov: I know p my dearest, I know all this. . . . But you see, 
I'm a good-for-nothing—a scoundrel! O God 1 send me death! 

(He clasps his hands and begins to walk up and down the room in 
despair ; Lizaveta looks at him frightened.) 

Zolotilov (to Checlov) ; What is the matter with you. brother? 
Can't you be just a bit of a man? It makes me laugh to look at you. 

Bailiff (shrugging his shoulders) : I’m now over sixty and I 've 
never yet seen such a gentleman, and that’s the truth. He's torturing 
and tormenting himself over a peasant—over an ignorant fool. If 
you'd send for him, I could make him shut up. right here in front 
of you. with two words. Sergey Vasily ich* you’re a squire too, so 
you know how peasants are: if you give 'em a finger, they take the 
whole hand. Why are you so afraid of him? * , * Just explain every¬ 
thing to him and that'll be all there is to it. * . , I-Ie'Il just have to do 
what he's totd. 

Zqlotilov (shrugging his shoulders) : I really don't know. . . . 
If that's how things stand, then of course it’s better to have a frank 
talk with him. . . . But how about her? 

Lizaveta: Why should I hide things from him, sir? I don’t want 
to; and it may he right, too. what Kalistrat Grigoryich just said. If 
the master'll have a talk with him, he might get a little scared. 

Checlov: All right. I'm willing to have a talk with him quite 
openly. . . . Bring him here immediately. Kalistrat* go bring him 
here E 

Bailiff: All right, sir: hut we must get her out of here first of alb 
(To Lizaveta.) Run dong and tell my old woman to go and send 
him here, and you can hide yourself in our house if you like. 

Lizaveta (rising) : 111 run out the back way and he won't see me. 
Good-by, my darling master! ( She kisses Checlov and goes, but 
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stops at the door.) When I go after the cows, maybe IH stop in here; 

I couldn't live through the day otherwise. / 

Checlov : All right, all right f 

Lizaveta (to Zolotilov) : Good-by to you too, sir. 

ZoLorrLOvr Good-by t good-by p my dear. 

(Lizaveta goes oat.) 

SCENE III 

ZoiOTiLov (to Cheglov) : Elk est trig jalie* vraiment. . . . But 
what will you talk about to this man? 

Bailiff: In the first place talk about money to him, because he B s very (| 
greedy: just tdl him that you'll let him go without paying rent; and 
then* if it's the master's wilt—because none of them like the mowing — 
instead of making him do the mowing in our Filin estate, let him go 
to Peter — just let him do what he wants* be his own master! And 
about his wife—because she has a child, the master wishes that she 
should not be tom away from it—nobody hut the mother should be 
near a child! How can he take her with him?—Ifs impossible! 

Cheglov (impatiently interrupting him) : I know what to tdl him 
without your advice, my dear sir. I 

Bailiff (interrupting him in tanr) : Excuse me. sir, but you don’t | 
know; you know very little about these things I (Turns to ZqlotiLOV.) 
Sergey Vasily ich t you're his brother, you see, maybe you can tell him 
a thing or two ■ because of his kind-heartedness his ancestor's estate 
is just falling to pieces. Whenever a woman comes to him* no matter 
who she is, and pretends to be sick: "Oh, dear master, my darling, 
let me off my job "Go, my dear; you're free for the rest of your 
life/' + * , lie doesn't even know that they train bears to imitate 
those women: how they crawl when they go to work* hut how they 
run home! Or some peasant rogue, a drunkard, will come home from 
Peter with no cross on him: * instead of making him work three times 
as hard for his sins . . . P4 Give him leave of absence for two years," 
says he: "Let him rest and get well/' 

Zolotjlov; That** what I call just spoiling the people I 
Bailiff: Of course they get spoiled, sir! And then the domestics t 
this one was his father's valet, so none of his family need to raise a 
finger to work; and his mother's housekeeper and her family just the 
$ame way. I served the old master for forty-nine years, praised be 
the Lord, but what of it? Ifs our duty to serve the master as long 
as we have the strength to: I. my old woman, my son and my daughter | 

* An orthodox Russian peasant wears a er ms on his breast ne*t the ski»; to sell 

it for drink is a deep disgrace. 
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are ready to serve at anything! A true servant, a servant according 
K to the Holy Scriptures, will sacrifice his very life for his master. 

Butler (coming' in): Anany Yakovlich is here, he says you sent 
for him. 

Checlov: Bring him in! 

(Butler goes out.) 

Cbeglqv (to Zolotilov) : Please, Sergey YasUyich, leave us alone. 
Zolotilov: Don't worry, FU go] (He gets up to go, then stops 
for a moment.) But why do you drink vodka? 

(He shrugs his shoulders and goes out . Anany Yakovlich comes 
tn through another door ,) 

SCENE IV 

Checlov, Bailiff and Anany Yakovlich 


Chfglov: Good day, Anany Yakovlich I 

Akany Yakovlich (bows silently and puts money on the table): 
Here's the rent. 

(Zheglov ; Don't bother about that 1 (After a pause.) How has trade 
been lately? 

jH Anany Yakovlich: Trade's not so bad. 

Cheglgy: At country houses, I suppose. 

Anany Yakovlich : At country houses only in the summer. 

Bailiff: He leads a fine life in Peter: he has lots of money. . . _ 
The food is very good . . , tavern food , * . plenty of vodka too, , a * 
He’s become a regular dandy . . , he might even go visiting the young 
ladies; peasant women from the village are nobody compared to those 
city girls. * * . I, too, lived over there once and had a swell time—I 
still remember something of it! 

Anany Yakovlich : If a man takes a notion to, he can have a swell 
time here, too: he might return from every holiday dead drunk if lie 
wanted to—hut a man who has his mind on business has no time for 
foolery even in Peter. 

Cbegloy (hotly) : The point is this, Anany: I sent for you to have a 
talk with you. Undoubtedly you know the relation which exists between 
us, and the first thing I ask of you is that you forget that I am your 
master, and be absolutely frank wlLli me. I understand all you peasants, 
and particularly you; Kali stmt Grigoryich can tel l you that. 

Bailiff: Sure I can tell that—any time and to any one; but he's not 
f AScme fool peasant: he can judge of your kindness for himself. 

Anany Yakovlich: What's there to judge of when I don't under¬ 
stand anything, and maybe I don't want to understand it. What's all 
this foolish talk about now? , . , I don't want to understand anything! 
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Cheglov: The talk had to come to this sooner or later, and I am 
asking you once more that in this case you should consider me as your 
equal. If I have wronged you in any way then demand of me any 
satisfaction you like! If you want money, I will mortgage my estate 
this very minute and give you all I get For it. 

Anany Yakovlich (after a short silence) : Even if I am just a 
simple peasant, sir, as you know, HI not sell my honor for any amount 
of money. I d be ashamed to talk with you about this even in private, 
and you have a third person here, and you make my blood rise to my 
face. This isn’t like a gentleman. 

Cheglov: The third person doesn't matter a bit; it P s just false mod¬ 
esty on your part. 

Bailiff: What harm am I doing here? If the master gives me his 
confidence, can you take it away from me? 

As any Yakovlich: Yes, I can—easy! I never gave you much of a 
chance to talk too much. Have you forgotten, maybe, when you and 
that drunken surveyor were dividing up the land? You came near 
selling the whole estate for a quart of French vodka!—the master knows 
about it!— And this business here—if it p s come to that—concerns me 
more than it does the master and I can always make you shut your 
mouth. 

Bailiff: What do you bring up the measuring of the land for? Why 
do you throw that up to me? If you knew about it, why didn't you tell 
the master at the time? You're ready to jump at a person's throat in 
the village assembly, but now that you're in trouble yourself you try to 
put the blame on somebody else. „ . . What have 1 to do with this 
business of yours? 

Anasy Yakovlich: I know how you come in. 

Bailiff: Do youl Well! 

CHEGLOV [interrupting him): Keep quiet, Kalistrat! The point is 
this, Anany: I am an honest man, and I have decided to act very frankly 
with you; I have heard that you want to take your wife and her baby 
to Peter. Isn't that so? 

A many Yakovlich {getting still paler): If that too has already been 
reported to you, sir, then you may be sure VU do it. 

Cheglov : Suppose this is just what I'll not permit you to do ! 

Anany Yakovlich : Not much! If I pay the rent for myself and 
my wife—and I'll even pay double— who can stop me then? 

Cheglov (beating his chest) : I'll stop you, Anany; / will, do you 
hear? And I have a right to do it because your wdfe doesn't love you. 

Anany YakOVUCH : That's my own affair, sir, to see if I can make 
her love me there or not. 

Cheglov: And my affair is not to let you do anything of the kind 
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* * • ) Vhat>s t 33 * U5e of making a secret of it now?—She, poor thing, 
docsn t want to go at ail. Only, God knows that there was not only not 
•• shadow 01 violence on my part, in which ease I’d be ready to kill 
myself, but there was not even the slightest thought of deceit. It was a 
question merely of lorn Your wife might have been a lady, a peasant, 
a merchants wife or a duchess, it would not have made any difference 
to me. . . . If your feelings are wounded and your jealousy aroused, 
then let 5 have a duel: I can see no other way out of this situation, 

Anaky Yakovuch : I can take your words only as a joke, sir. Our 
blood is worthless compared to a gentleman's, and all we can do is to 
take our punishment. 

Ckeglov: But why? Not at all. You as husband are in the right, 
and I am right too. . , , Why—don’t you understand, Anany?—I have 
a child here, it’s mine and not yours; and finally I swear to you that your 
wile will not be my mistress, but only the mother of my child, only that! 
But I cannot leave these two creatures, who are dearer to me than lifq 
itself, in your power; I cannot, do you understand! 

Anany Yakovuch : If she's my wife now, then the child is also mine. 
Ciod united us, do you think a man can separate us? Who can do that? 

CttEGLOV: I can I , . . I repeat to you, I can! I regard it as my duty 
because you arc a tyrant. You married her when you knew' she didn’t 
love you; when she used to avoid you at first, you assumed a husband's 
rights by force. Finally, you are a hypocrite: before strangers you were 

gentle and kind to her* but you tormented her with your jealousy_ 

whole nights long you would torture her because she looked at a man, 
or 1 or a sigh which escaped from her p possibly because she didn P t love 
you—I know everything. 

Axany Yakovlich : Permit me, sir; i£ this shameless woman, besides 
being a want on p talks that way about me to any one she happens to meet, 
then I may do something even worse to her, 

Checlgv : \ on 11 do nothing of the kind. Only by stepping over my 
dead body can you do anything to her —Here, KaHstrat I charge you 
and beg of you to do me this favor: watch over her day and night and 
see that not a hair falls from her head. You can do anything you choose 
to me but not to her! She is more to me than life itself: he sure of 
that t Be sure of it p I telJ you! (He goes out) 


v SCENE V 

jM The Bailiff md Anany Yakovuch 

^ Bailiff: You fool of a peasant, you’re a fool, and you come from 
Peter too! The master’s trying to be kind to you, and you—! 
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Anany Yakovuch : Maybe you need such kindness, but I don't want 
iL 

Bailiff: What do you want p then, your Royal Highness? Any otyrr 
peasant, if he were excused from paying the rent, would be glad to do 
anything at all for the master, but you—he wanted to secure your happi¬ 
ness for the rest of your Me—you should at least appreciate his kind¬ 
ness, you ugly beast that you are! 

Anany Yakovlich : fcalistrat Grigoryidi* I've already asked you 
not to meddle in my affairs, A man of your age and judgment should 
give good guidance to us young men, but you're doing just the opposite. 
It's not I that should have self-respect, but you! If you've lost all sense 
of shame, then think at least of your own gray hairs. You can't escape 
the grave, and in that other world they won't have hre hot enough to 
burn and to scorch you for all your abominations. 

Bailiff : What are my abominations ? Because I don't let you have 
your own way—that's why all of you are angry 1 — And I won'ti seeing 
lhat T s my business. IVe served the old masters, but you haven’t— that’s 
where all the trouble comes from! None of you rogues could ever even 
dream of such terrors as we used to expect to break out on us, like a 
storm, every minute of the day* When I was your age, when my beard 
was just beginning to grow, I grew dumb and trembled under the glance 
of the master—and you—just think what you've just said to the master 
here—just think, you damn fool l 

Anany Yakovlich: Perhaps you want to be such a servant, but I 
don't. I don't sell the master's grain for him and don't get any com¬ 
mission for it—the worst tenant can satisfy the master now if he gives 
you a bribe; that's the way you cam your living. But I live honorably 
* , . by my own labor—and not by any particular private services , , - 
I could never do such things. 

Bailiff: Oh my. what an honest man you are! and a just man above 
all others! Just look at him in wonderment and do as he does! Just 
let him rule over a woman with an iron hand and mistreat her. 

Anany Yakovlich: Who can judge between husband and wife? 
Maybe you, eh? 

Bailiff : I will if T’m put in authority over you, 

Anany Yakovlich: There are higher authorities than you— and 1 
know how to find my way to them. 

Bailiff: You think the authorities will listen to you, you red beard 
—that they’ll say: M We are honored, Anany Yakovlich, please command 
us P * . * Oh, you fool—you ignorant peasant, you snake, you beast l 

Anany Yakovlich : Don't bark like that if you don't want me to shut 
your mouth for you! 

Bailiff: This isn’t all; Ill take a birch rod to you yet! 
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Ahawy Yakovlich : You ain't the size. 

Bailiff; Calves and little kids ain't the size, but I am! 
A if any Yakov licu : Not much you ain't! 


SCENE VI 

The same and Zolotjlov 

ZoLOTitov (earning fit): Hush! be quiet f Why are you raising such 
k a racket, you wild beasts! . . . (To An ANY.) Do you know what 

you've brought the master to? There he is in there, lying unconscious, 
because of your kindness. Do you want to kill him altogether? I wish 
you to know that I am his heir and that he is very dear to me.—I shall 
know who his murderers are. I have heard everything and I am not so 
gentle as my brother: if anything happens to him, which God forbid. 
I'll know how to settle with you. 

Bailiff: He doesn't know what's good for him; just likes to meddle 
in other people's business, not knowing what the old master—may he 
rest in peace!—ordered me to do just before he died. “Kalistrat." says 
he, "I’m leaving my son at a tender age, don't you neglect him!" And 
* I remember those words; no matter what happens, I'll always carry ’em 
out. My master now has commanded me that not a hair should tall 
from his wife’s head; and I'm telling you. Sergey Vasilyich, that if I 
hear even the least little thing II! make arrangements for her to-morrow. 
I’ll bring her to the manor to look after the wheat—for the whote 
winter; there you are I Do what you like! Be the boss! 

Anany Yakovlich : You can never do that and I'm not afraid of 
anybody when I know I haven’t done any wrong. 

Zolotiloy: We've had enough of you; don’t talk! Gear out of here 
—we've had plenty of your foolish talk. (Coes out.) 
k Anany Yakovlich (going also; in a suppressed voiee ): 1 don't 
want to talk with you, no matter what it's about. 


SCENE VII 
Bailiff (atone) 

Bailiff (calls after kiwi) : I won't do it, eh? ... I will do it! . . . 
p This isn't the first time that you've done me dirt- If you want to give 
A m* away because I did something when the land was divided, or because 
I steal grain and sell it, then I’ll show you what I can do! . . . I’ll say 
such things that you won’t be able to wash yourself dean, you skunk you I 
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ACT III <1 

The same cot tag? as in Act I 
SCENE I 

Matbeha is sitting at the open window* through which Spiridon- 
yevna is looking ouh LtZaveta is lying down behind the partition, 
where the cradle with the child is hanging. 

Spiridon yevna : Yes, my dear, he tried to persuade him—very gently 
at first—Sergey Vasilyidi was there too, and afterwards they sent for 
the bailiff, * . * They tried and tried to convince him—but nothing 
doing: they'd say something to him, hut he'd answer back twice as much. 
Did you ever see such brave and fearless fellows! 

Matrena: Oh, my dear, it "s not easy for him* either] maybe he 
don't want to say and do all these things. To tell the honest truth* 
they're the ones to blame and they ought to leave him alone—ain't he her 
husband? 

Spiridonyevna : The bailiff and the manor folk think differently — 
they take the squire’s part. He walked out as paJe as a ghost when he 
got so angry with Anany; he leaned against the door jamb and called to r 
the butler: "Get me a basin p quick*'; he nearly filled the whole thing 
with blood. "You can see/' says he, € Tm losing my life by the grace 
of Anany Yakovlich. You won B t have to serve me much longer - * . 
you'll soon have other masters/' . . . 5o they feel dreadfully sorry 
for him. 

Matrena; I don*t know, my dear: I suppose a squire can say anything 
he likes—but seems to me such a tine squire had no business to do what 
he did. He just made trouble for himself, got the woman into trouble 
and got mad with the peasant all for nothing. * . . And those manor 
dogs and that scamp of a bailiff amuse themselves over another man s 
trouble and make believe they're sorry. 

Spiridon yevna: And now, my dear* the squire’s afraid that some¬ 
thing may happen to Lizaveta; and he J s talking about it all the time to 
Sergey Vasilykh, 

Matrena: You think he'll spare her? He P s her boss just the same, 
my dear. When he came back Irani the squire, he wasn't a bit like a 
man: he was a wild beast. I got so scared that l ran out of the hut: 
at first I could hear her sobbing; she was imploring him* I suppose* but A 
suddenly all was quiet. J 

Spiridon yevna (with curiosity) : You think he beat her? ^ 

Matrena: He certainly didn't stroke her head* I'm sure of that: only 
there are all kinds of beatings, you know. When a man dies into such 
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f fury he doesn't know what he's doing. . . . I couldn't stand it anv 
longer—a mother s heart you know-I ran into the hut. There he sat 
On tlie bench p his mouth foaming, and she'd just dropped on the bed: her 
cap on one side, her hair all loose, her face cohered! . , . Its the second 
day shes been lying that way without saying a word; she only asked 

(hat we get her the baby from the outside room so that it wouldn't die 
of hunger. 

Spiridokyevka : How can she have any milk left in her breast, my 

dear; I wonder it don't burn up and dry- up from all these fears and 
worries? 

Matrena: Von can just imagine what sort of milk it is* . She 
am t had a drop of food in her mouth Lord knows how many days, 
Spiridomyevna : And where is he? I see he's not home, 

Matrena : I don't know. . . . Maybe he's gone to the priest He left 
me here to guard her. "Stay here, mother dear," says he. "and watch 
that Liaavete dont take one step out," He stripped ail her warm 
clothes off her and took away her shoes and locked her in. "Let the 
bitch Srt there like a prisoner," says he; *T care nothing about her! 
She s bringing it all on herself." 

Spiridonyevva (looks to one side) ■ There he comes, my dear! . . . 
lies coming back, ,.,He looks so furious; oh my, how furious! 
Me 5 stanng at the ground and don't see a thing.—Well, good-by, mv 
dear! * . . I vc made your house chilly enough already, 

Matrena: Now that you're here, can’t you stay a while and have a 
Dfte to eat? 

. ^f IR ! I>0 1 S 3f VKA: No thank J™- ™y dear; I’m busy! I have to stop 
at the bailiffs yet: they’re brewing some new beer and promised me 
some yeast for my dough. Good-by. (She goes out,) 


SCENE II 

Matrena (closing the window ): Oh, what troubles, what awful 
troubles I Think upon King David, O Lord, and upon all his meekness! 
* . . Our hope now is only in Our Lady, the Holy Virgin of Tikhvin. 
- . - Open the gates of thy mercy. O Mother, for thou alone art our 
refuge! . . . Have mercy on us and defend usl . . . Our martyrs and 
saints, Nicholas the Wonder-Worker and Deacon Stephen the Martyr- 
protect with your wings your unworthy servants, if in words or thought 
or even unknowingly they have sinned before the Lord, O our martyrs 
and protectors! 
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SCENE III 

The same and Anany Yaeovlich 

Matrena gets up quickly and ntendjr in a respectful position; An any 
YakovUCH sits down at the table * 

MATHENA {after a short silence): Will you have dinner, my dear:' 
We have very good food ready. 

An any Yaeovlich (ieamft# his elbows on the table and resting his 
head on his hand) % No, thanks, I don't feet like eating. {After a short 
silence.) Yon might heat up the samovar ; my throat feels kind of dry. 
Matrena: Very well, sir, {She goes out.) 


SCENE IV 

Ana NY Yakovlich and Lizaveta behind the partition . Silence again 

Anany Yaeovlich (glancing at the partition) ; Lizaveta I What are 
you lying there all the time for? Come out here! (Silence.) You 
know you did wrong, then what are you angry for? I don't want to 
punish you* I just want to set you right —il only you have some sense 
left. * ♦ . Get up now, and don't act silly 1 

Lizaveta : I can 1 ! ; let me alone please I 

Anany Yaeovlich: You think I fed any better than you do? Tm 
not crazy and Fm not scolding you just for spite. . . , No sooner did I 
excuse your crime* than you began to do it all over again. Even if l 
was made oi stone, I'd burst, , - , If you didn't act like that— I 
wouldn't even look cross at you, not to speak of beating. 

Lizaveta: Even before that I had plenty of your nasty looks, 

Anany Yaeovlich: You lie, you know you lie! , , * If something 
like what you said really happened, you know as well as T do why. , , - 
No peasant ever marries because of any particular desire of his ow-n* 
hut when he marries in the Holy Church he must live according to its 
law. < . . That's all I w anted, maybe, when I saw that you turned your 
mug away from me as if I were just a filthy goat. 

Lizaveta: 1 didn't tnm away from pleasure, 

Anany Yaeovlich : Did you turn away from any particular sorrow? 
When you were married you didn't have to throw away your leather 
boots and get into bast shoes — you had a lot of finer gowns to wear than 
you ever did before. Why don't you appreciate, at least, that I denied 
myself many things while I lived in Peter? Why, and for whom did 1 
do it? - - - Here I have five hundred rubles cash in my pocket now, 
. , * I thought: Next year I'll open my own shop* even if it's small; 1 U 
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rent a Hire apartment; Ml bring Lizaveta down and I won’t even let her 
cook: "Here, you can drink tea and coffee, and live in peace and 
happiness !*' 

Ltzaveta : I don't want anything of yours! You'll find many women 
in Peter who'll go after your money—I won't be jealous of 'em! 

Anany Yakovlich : Oh, yesf you always thrust this in my 
Peter women ! If yon know anything about Peter speak up then and 
be plain about it I I a m always ready to face the justice of God. * , * 

this moment Matrena brings in ike samovar and begins to put 
*- the cups and teapot on the table* Lizaveta is silent.) 

A ft any \ akovlich {fOK/iWHfjJ i Yes 3 You don't even answer 
because you know better than any one else that nothing ever happened 
over there and couldn t’ve happened* But now—God knows, I may do 
something even worse! Why should T hold in! „ . . I'll just take this 
money; I'll go to the tavern and Ill just waste it there—put an end to 
it and to my life too I 

Matrena (moves a cup of tea over to Anany Yakovlich) : Here's 
some tea for you, my dear! 

Anany Yakovlich : I see it I Give some tea to your lady over there 
too! 

Matrena : \es, I'll give her some, ( She goes behind the partition .) 

Anany Yakovlich (mavmg his cup away) : I never even dreamed 
that I’d come to this. All my hopes, all my plans are shattered as if 
blown aw r ay by the wind, 

Matrena (returns tvith the full cup of tea) : She won't take it. . . . 
She don't w r ant it- 

Anany Yakovlich: Well, what do you call that? She don't even 
want tea? (He smites sadly and shakes his head.) Oh well, when a 
person gets a crazy bug into his head, you can't do anything with him; 

K just can't understand anything: you can be as kind to him as you 
will and he'll take a stick to you. Here I am, pleading with you, not in 
anger but with a bleeding heart, and with tears in my eyes, right before 
your mother: be reasonable and let’s live like other good folks! 

Liz a vet a: Good folks are no example for ml 

Matrena : Just listen to her 1 Do you want to copy after bad people ? 
Oh, you vile creature I * - , Haven't you enough yet ? . . . Anany 
Yakovlich is in a kind mood now* honest to God he is. 

Anany Yakovlich : Then you must consider this too. If Fm going 
► to the dogs, well, I suppose I was a fool; you may even be glad of it. 
4 But you too may land in the grave for it; and what'll happen to you 
then? God in Heaven is just. He sees it all plain and'U never forgive 
you. Lizaveta; mark my word, he won't! 

Matrena: Haven't I been telling her and telling her the very same 
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thing, my dear? * . . I worked and worked for her and from the sweat 
of my brow I gave her all I could instead of sending her out to beg. and * 
this Is how she pays me bade, (SAe begins to weep. ) 

AnaNY Yakovuch: Oh, come, please, you T re not any better! I 
don't want to say anything, but for all I know maybe you were proud 
to have such an honor.—The squire took your daughter—you forgot 
that it makes no difference whether it be the squire or some down : one 
scoundrel's as bad as the other—the disgrace Is ju$t as great! . - . 
Maybe you thought he'd be nice to her all his life and he'd make a lady 
out of her? He'll just fool around with the stupid hussy for another 
year or so and then throw her out like a dirty bitch I “Go chase yourself 
and let people scold and laugh at you !* J 

MatKBNA: She a II get nothing out of it a my dear, nothing! 

Aecamy Yakqvtjch: Then why do such a thing? * . - It'd be dif¬ 
ferent if I made her go wrong, but Tin trying with all my might to set 
her straight, I gave in as much as I could, I tell you; and no matter 
what's eating me up inside* I try to forgive and forget: as they say: 
'*What's done is done; you can't bring back the past !" At any rate I 
want to live straight in the future*—And now, run away from all 
temptation to sin, as the priest said, and come with me right now, ten 
morrow, to Feter. If they refuse to give me a passport. I'll take you 
away without it; 111 just tell the authorities plain, why I did it 

Matrena: Just go ahead and do it. my dear! Don't ask her! I beg 
you. don't. Why should you be afraid of anybody? 

Akany Yakovoch: There's no question of being afraid I was 
thinking that maybe shell come to her senses and follow the right road 
of her own free will , * . but IT1 do, of course, just what I want to 
do and what's the right thing. The husband is master of his wife! 

, . , She's not my strumpet, to be kept as long as she behaves, and 
kicked out if she don't, + , . I was married to her in the church. If t 
you find any fault in your wife, you must correct it as you see fit— 
with kindness or with violence, but correct it you must, 

Matrena: Yes indeed, my dear, you've got to correct it. If you 
didn*t teach and beat us stupid women, what'd become of us? Even 
though you're angry at me r 1*11 tell you just the same: Don't leave her 
to me. I can*t manage her : when I scold her she won't listen to me 
and I haven't enough strength to beat her* AH I can do is to send her 
to the devil* 

Lizaveta [groaning}: Go on cursing me, go on I 1 

Matiena: Maybe you think I won't? Go to blue hell* you she- j 
devil, to eternal torment! That's my mother's blessing for you f * 

An any YakovUcJI : Stop that! Enough of your foolish nonsense! 
Mat&ena: My dear! she made me lose all patience. 
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SCENE V 

The same and the Hired Woman 

Htred Woman (baking in the door) : Anany Yakovlich! The bail- 
ifFs here; he*s asking for you and Lizaveta Ivanovna. 

Anany Yakqvltch; Lizaveta Ivanovna? . . . Come here, come On 
in. 

Hired Woman (stif/ioir/ coming in) : No, my dear, Vm not dressed 
r . up, he J s asking , . . Oh, so many peasants came with him. 

Anany Yakovlich : What's it all about, what tricks are these? (To 
Mater n a.) Go see what they want! 

(Matrena and the Hired Woman go ont r ) 

An any \akovlich (/o Lizaveta) ■ If this scoundrel breaks in here 
and if you say one word in his presence. I'll not part with you alive, 
Lizaveta, 

SCENE VT 

The same and the Bailiff 

Batltff: Is Anany Yakovlich at home? 

Anany Yakovlich: He was here, but he’s all gone. . * . What 
dyoii want? 

Bailiff (coming fit) : I want— (Turning to the door ) Come in, 
fqtks! Deputy, come on in! (The Deputy comes in.) Fedor Petro¬ 
vich, come in, old man! Matvey! . , . Kirilo! . . + Just come on in, 
all of you, whoever there is! . . . 

{Fedor Petrovich* a lame peasant , a crass-eyed peasant , o young 
hay, and David Ivanov come in.) 

Bailiff (to Anany Yakovlich): I summoned you to a meeting 
yesterday and you didn't show up ! t + . And to-day old Kpiridonyevna 
ran over and told me some new things about your doings. ... So I 
just took the people and came here to you, 

Anany Yakovlich: Just come in, please, * , . But I don't know if 
you’ll like my refreshments. 

Bailiff: You just wait a while; you'll have plenty of time to laugh P 
(To the peasants.) Now, my dear and honored people, I have brought 
you here, because I can't bandte this man alone. I'm giving him over to 
K 7™ l you judge him as best you can! 

(A Fedoe Petrovich (leaning on his crutch and munching ); Kalistrat 
Grigoryich, we know we have nothing to do here, because we don't know- 
why and what for you have brought us, 

Batuff: I brought you here, my dear o]d fellow, because you and I 
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are serving the masters for the third generation; we’ve seen the same ^ 
things in our lifetime. The deceased Alexey Grigoryich, may he rest in 
peace, had ail kinds of doings with women* Right in your own family 
there was plenty of it—maybe you still remember it? 

Fedor Petrovich (hurt): Why, pray, do you use such words to an 
old man ? * * . Leave me alone, please, T beg you. 

Bailiff: Fm not saying anything against you, hut that deputy— he 
Can r t deny it. It wasn't his wife but near enough kin . . « Ins sister. 

* . , We know what relations she had with the master in his last years. 

Deputy (in a squeaky voice) : Please, sir, please, how do T know 
about such relations; I was living in Peter all that time. . * , And even 
now Tm so tied down to my job that I don’t know anything about 
myself or anybody else* 

Batliff: That's not what we're talking about at all t you fool. Fm 
praising you because you never made any kind of fuss. And David 
Ivanov there, too. There he is and TTI say it right to his face: he ought 
to've punished his wife a long time ago for all her fine doings* but he 
lets everything go s because he's meek and humble* 

David Ivanov: Oh* go on, don’t set me up as an example, I forgot 
about it a long time ago: let her go to the devil! 

Bailiff (pointing o t Ax any Yakovlich) : Yes* but this fellow has 
other things to say: he wants to make a rumpus. 

An any Yakovlich (controlling himself with difficulty) : Look here, 
Kalistrat Grigoryich*. did you and these fools come here to make fun 
of me or do you want to make me do something terrible? , * . Just tell 
me that 1 

BAILIFF : I've nothing to tell you, I've sung my song to you already, 

All those years you lived in Peter as a jolly bachelor. Lord knows what 
kind of a life you led out there; but here in the village—if some little 
thing did happen, you don’t want to suffer it. Do you think you're the * 
Great Mogul? 

Anany Yaxovlich : Fm great if l know my own business—and you 
don't have to teach me to know it. 

Bailiff: I'm not teaching you because I want to, but because the 
squire commanded me to. (To the Feasants,) The squire com¬ 
manded me in the name of the whole estate that not a hair should fall 
from his wi fc's head; hut he, as soon as be came home, nearly thrashed 
her to death, and now he don't give her food or drink: she hasn't any £ 
milk in her to Seed the child. The squire can hold us responsible for 9 
that sooner than he can him, and youll have to answer for it as well as I. ^ 

(Camtersanon among the Peasants.) * 

Fedor Petrovich : Why will we have to answer for it if we've done 
nothing? 
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Defitty; But the squire! He can do whatever he likes; whatever he 
commands we have to do. 

Lame Peasant: Ql course—if $ his will. 

Fdck-siahked Peasant: You can never get away from it* my boy. 

David Ivanov: If we were enemies of yours, it would be different. 

Young Boy: That's what I say: at the village meeting they talked 
it into me, but now 1 don't know what it was ail about. 

David Ivanov: But, boss, just consider! Take Anany Yakov! ich, 
do we know what the squire's commands are, about him? 

Anany Yakovlich : You can’t tell me it’s the squire’s command. 

* , P Gh p you damned beasts that you are! And you call yourselves 
the people! * . . If I'm given over into your hands for your stupid 
judgment* then who’s to command you? * * . It looks like what the 
proverb says is true: that nowadays the sense of the people comes 
straight from the tavern. All right then, III roll three barrels full of 
vodka out for you, you pigs; only speak in the name of God and his 
justice! 

Fedor Petrovich: We didn't say anything that wasn't just. . - . 
Now, my friend, you're just talking, * * * When we're at the village 
meeting and talk about land or taxes, of course it’s the business of every 
single peasant—every one’ll speak up, but now, in such a case as this, 
we don't know anything and can't say anything* 

Anany Yakovtjch: No* an old man like you* if you think you've 
just a little more sense than the others, should've said that you not 
only don't want to be in this gang, but you should've stopped this mur¬ 
derer and convinced the others too. 

Fedor Petrovich : I can't tear myself in two for your sake. . . . 
I'm a man subject to orders, you know* 

Anany Yakovuch : I sec you're all alike, you traitors and Judases. 

* . * He just said one word about your past and forgotten affair and 
you bid your mug in your beard for shame. , . . And squeaky Deputy 
hears a word about his sister, that common thing, and he forgets the 
whole thing too. What do you think I am r after all that? Maybe 
you think Fm like that scoundrel David, that you come here to my house 
and insult me so cruelly? I haven’t any more patience to stand all 
this, Fm telling you right now, if any of you value your lives, get out 
of here! * . . My ax is very sharp I 

Fedor Petrovich : You can't threaten us with an ax* my friend f . * . 
You called us foob and pigs and now you threaten us with the ax— 
what’s all this for? 

Bailiff: Because he hasn’t given you enough yet, honest! Come on* 
Anany* you give it to them [ Just take one and then another* and sock 
’em in the jaw; “Take that* people, if you're such fools.’' 
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Young Boy : Do you think we T re such cheap trash? * * If he starts 
beating; iis ± we'll do the same to him. ^ 

Bailiff: Never mind beating him. just hind him in ropes for me 
and then set his wife free, I can't leave her with him. I can't watch 
him. This very day she's going to the manor, to live in a room of 
her own, i f I have anything to say! 

Anany Yakdvlich: You think she will? 

Bailiff: Yes r she will! 

An any Yakqvuch i You think so, eh? * . . And what if I bury her 
before you even get a chance to da it? {Pounding himself on the 
chest.) Don't make me lose my last drop of patience, Kalistrat Gri- 
gorykh! You didn't come here because the squire commanded you: 
you just came here to get even with me. If that's what you want, then 
let's go to the squire I 

Bailiff : Oh* yes, you think IT1 just run. This- place's good enough 
for me. 

Anany Yakqvlich: I won't stand here and look at you. You're 
bringing me to such a point that one of us two is going to die. You'd 
better take care of your gray hairs l 

Bailiff : Pm not afraid of you. You haven't power enough to do 
the least little thing to me or your wife. 

Anany Yakqvlich: My wife! If the beast blabs about every step 
I take, Pm not going to hide anything any more. III start right in 
beating and punishing her right now in broad daylight and in the 
public square; Pll pul her in chains before your vile eyes and throw 
her into an ice cellar and there shcTl freeze and choke to death, damn 
her soul! 

SCENE VII 

The same and Lizaveta* who comes in hurriedly from behind the * 
partition, with a tousled head t in an old shabby gown, and barefooted. 

LrzAVETA! No! No 1 . . . you can't tiave it your way . . . never! 
You've ruled over me long enough! . * * Pm telling you, my dear 
bailiff, right here—he’s ordered me around enough already* and you 
can't tell what he may do yet: that he won't even say. 

Anany Yaxgvlicu {letting his hands fatl ): Liiaveta, go away * , . 
for the love of God* go away; let me attend to my own business! 

Lizaveta: It’s not your business, it's mine! (To the Peasants.) | 

Tm sure you all remember how I was married. . * + I was carried off in 
the bridal sledge almost bound r I'd rather have thrown away my in- *' 

nocenoe to a bandit in the forest than to him!— Don't ask me, then, 
whether that made me a sinner or a righteous woman. And now I've 
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lost all sense of shame and I'm telling" you all that I'm the squired 
mistress. So take me to the master now—I p m ready to be the meanest 
cowherd or dog, only to live near the master; but Vm not going to mind 
this villain and let him beat me. He's stripped off my shoes and all 
my clothes—but he can't stop me anyhow—I'll go away to the master. 
(She begins to look for clothes in the chest and on the shelves.) 

An any YakOvLICH : Lizaveta, I p m telling you once more, don't do it! 

Bailiff: Never mind “don’t do it” I (To the You no Bov.) Give 
her your sheepskin and boots—just take her over to the estate 1 

(The Young Boy answers him only with a glance.) 

An any Yakovlich (to the Feasants) : My dear people, what’s all 
this? Won't you help a poor fellow out? Think just a little of my 
present situation- to come to me ail of a sudden and bring me such 
disgrace and such insults! (He gets down on his traces 1 .) With tears 
in my eyes, and on my knees, I beg you to help me out just a little: 
don't push me down to the bottom! God'll reward you for it 

(He makes a lozv bow to all the people.) 

Ff_por Petrovich: What can I do, my dear fellow? Well, I'll try 
to help you out. (To Lizaveta.) How can you, a married woman, 
dare to go away from your husband? You just ask the squire and see 
if he p ll allow- you to do it 3 

Bailiff: She does it because he's allowed her to do it. You old 
devil, what are you hutting in for? (To the Young Boy.) I told you 
to take off your sheepskin and boots quick, and give 'em to her l 

The Young Bov: I haven't a sheepskin or boots for this business. 
(Goes out quickly.) 

Bailiff: Oh, you devil, you ruffian—what people! Here, Lizaveta, 
put on my cloak! (Takes his cloak off.) 

Lizaveta: Give it to me, sir! HI put my little One, my precious 
one, in it; and FJl run just the way I am ; IT be all right, f She quickly 
goes behind the partition .) 

An any Yakovlich (jumps up and runs after her): I won't give 
you the baby! 

Bailiff: That devil, he'll thrash the woman again! * , . Bind him, 
boys, be quick! 

(Not one of the peasants Stirs.) 

Lizaveta (off stage) : Give me the baby, give him to me or HI 
scratch your eyes outl 

Anany Yakovlich (off stage): Oh, you cat, you even dare to 
lift your hand against me! There T you can have your ugly brat ! 

(A terrible crash is heard followed by a piercing cry from the baby.) 

Lizaveta (off stage): Good Lord 1 he T s killed the baby! 
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Bailiff: What a crime I Now see what you've done, you devils: ^ 

Didn’t I tell you to bind him? , 

(Gives the Pock-marked Peasant a punch in the neck ) 
Pock-marked Peasant: How can we bind him? * * * Give us a 

rope! Where's a rope? ~ 

David Ivanov (pulling a rope from the shelf) : Here s a rope. <j0 

on in there! , . _ „ ... l-, 

Pock-marked Peasant: Why should I go in. ... He might h : . 

me with an ax- Go on in yourself! . . 

Lizaveta (off stage ): O God, he's dead; his head is split m halt . 
Deputy: (looks behind the partition timidly): Don't worry, he worn 
touch you! He’s broken the window and escaped! 

Bailiff: Help! Sound an alarm and catch him, you devils! . - - 
What will the master do to us now I We’re done fori 


ACT IV 

The living-room of CheglOV’s house 
SCENE I 

A Lawyer is writing at the table. The District Chief of Police 
is sitting at the same table . In front of him stands the Bailiff. 

Chief of Police: You’ll have to answer why you didn't stop him 

and arrest him! . 

Lawyer: It's strange how one peasant was able to escape from a 

whole village! , , , _. 

Bailiff: They got scared, your Honor; they were absolutely sea mi. 
When he got away through the window, I ran after him two nu cs. j 
He’d look around every now and then and threaten: "Just you try—- 
one of vou—to come near me, and I’ll kill you on the spot. And. 
your Honor, I ain't a young man any more: 1 couldn’t manage him, 
he can carry about two hundred and fifty pounds of meat on his head, 
vou know. 

' Chief of Police: But where the devil is he hiding! . - . It’s more 
than a week since it happened. 

Bailiff: I don’t think he’s anywhere round here, your Honor, lieu 
have given himself up long ago. At first I thought he'd set the whole ( 
village on fire or do some mischief to some of us; hut since everything S 
all right round here, you can be sure he's skipped to Peter: there are 
plenty of ’em there without passports. The old woman, his mother-in- 
law, said he had a thousand rubles in cash: with all that money one can 
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live quietly anywhere; and here I have to suffer and answer for him E 
My only hope now i$ in your kindness—that you'll be merciful and 
defend me. 

Lawyer (sarcastically) : I haven't much to do here—there's a higher 
official than myself. So many government puppies are round here now! 
All the way down here he was explaining to me in the tarantas* how he 
wants to find out every possible detail here. 

Bailiff: Please let me say a word! , . . It's true that we're only 
ignorant peasants, but we know enough to understand that this official 
is just a joke. For two days now he's been going around from one hut 
to another to see if any of the peasants will say anything against the 
squire. Sergey Vasilyich also gave me a command: "Kalistrat/* says 
he, +i go talk it over with the Chief of Police and the lawyer; but as for 
that government official, I won't have anything to do with him—he's 
not worth it" 

Chief of Police: IPs all right for Sergey Vasilyfch to point to us; 
but if anything goes wrong, he'll just wash his hands of it 

Lawyer: Not only wash his hands of it p but hell be the first to call 
you scoundrel and grafter to the governor. . . . I've had plenty to do 
with him. 

Bailiff: Allow me to say, if that's what you think, that Sergey 
Vasilyich doesn't have to know anything about It. I don't have to 
report to any other officials or to the squire, or to squeeze out dimes 
or pennies like other folks. I have a hundred and fifty rubles here 
now, and you can take 'em. Only I can't divide it between you, fool 
that I am, but the money's ready* (He hastUy takes out of his pocket 
a hundred and fifty rubles and puts them an the table.) 

Chief of Police: Well, friend, we can't take your money; we 
haven't done anything yet. 

Bailiff: Oh t that's not for anything in particular—just out of re¬ 
spect for you. . . . Vm giving it to you, and 1 beg you humbly to 
accept it and not to turn it down. 

Chief of Police: Why turn it down—its good money. (To the 
Lawyer*) Come, take your share. 

Lawyer (continues to write): I don't know how much you think I 
ought to get. 

Chief of Police: Why don't you know? Haven't we always gone 
halves, like brothers? There's an even seventy-five rubles for you— 
take 'em. 

{He pushes the money over to the Lawyer, who quickly and silently 
puts it into his pest pocket and continues to write.) 

Chief of Police: You're a good fellow, I must say! (To the 
Bailiff with kindliness:) Is the squire really ill or just bluffing ? 
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Bailiff: He*s very ill! He has a high fever, they say. . , * When 
he got excited that time ... he took to bed. * . . He’s getting worse 
and worse + . + we don't know if he'll live through it. — Thai 
scoundrel and cutthroat, think what he*s done! (Noticing a Police mas 
coming m with a stick in his hand and a badge an his chest.) What 
d’you want ? Fool! Sticking your nose in! 

Policeman : I've brought the people here. 

Chief of Police (to the Lawyer) : Let's begin the examination. 
Why should we wait for Mmf 

Lawyer: All right. 

Bailiff: D'you want to begin with old Matrena, your Honor? 

Chief of Police: Yes. make it Matrena, 

Bailiff (to the Policeman) : Go and bring in Matrena I 

(Policeman goes out.) 

Bailiff: About the gossip* jour Honor* you don't need to worry. 
You can see for yourself : I’ve not only put locks on the mouths of all 
the older folks, but I've even sent all the little kids twenty miles out of 
the way so they won't blab anything, 

SCENE II 

Matrena comes in timidly , followed by the Policeman. 

Bailiff: Come on over nearer! . * * What d’you keep hanging your 
head for? 

(Matrena comes nearer,) 

Chief of Police: What’s your name? 

Matrena (stares now at the ceiling, now at her feet ) : Oh. my dear 
. . * Lord! 

Chief of Police (repeats): What's your name? 

Bailiff: Matrena, your Honor, just so— write it down, please. 

Chief of Police: Really? 

Bailiff: Really—d'you think I'd tell you a Me? Why should I? 

(The Lawyer writes,) 

Chief of Foltce: How old are you? 

Matrena {j/i/srrWtt# alt over) : Oh. my dear, my dear sirs! 

Bailiff : Come on* you old hag, speak up! Why don't you tell ? 

Matrena (looks at him in fear) : My dear, I p what? , . . Please! 

Bailiff: Write down 4£ oId*’" your Honor* The old stick, she's 
barely alive* she's awful old; she must be past sixty. 

(The Lawyer writes.) 

Chief of Police: What’s your faith and do you go to confession 
and to Holy Communion? 

Matrena (continues to shiver ); Oh, dear sir, sure T— 
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Chief of Police: Sure what? 

Matrena : Sure, dear sir. 

Bailiff: She does, your Honor: write it down: she goes during 
Lent and on Assumption Day too. * , . It's a long time she's been get¬ 
ting ready for the grave. 

Chief of Police (scratching his head slightly) : Tell me, granny: 
how came your son-in-law to kill the child? 

Matrena (begins to shiver still mere }: Oh l dear sir, what! + * + 
Dear Lord ! 

v Bailiff: Your Honor, she wasn't there; it p s the honest truth she 
wasn't, . . - Tell 'em, you old devil, you weren't there! 

Matrena: ! wasn't there, Mr. Bailiff; I wasn't there. 

La wyer (writes) ; If she wasn’t there, then that's settled. 


SCENE II r 


The same as before and SefRtnGel, the official on special service: 
a young man with a protruding jaw, in an elegant uniform t with long 
handsome nails and with the general air of an ambitious but rather 
stupid fellow . 


Shfee N gel (to the Policeman) : I've brought a peasant! * * * You 
beep him aside so he shan't meet any one here. 

(Goes over to the table with on air of importance .) 

Chief of Police (somewhat servilely) : You'll kindly excuse us for 
beginning without you, 

Sefringel: Well? 

Lawyer (pushes the papers over to him silently) : Here's the 
testimony. 

Shfwngel (glancing through the papers) l Hm! Doesn*t know 
^anything—as usual. Well, woman, ITl make you know something. 

Matrena: Dear sir s O Lord! , , * I'm guilty. ( She bows down to 
his /erf.) 

Shprikgfl (kicking her): Get out! No use bothering with her! 
Drag her out of here and bring in the murderer's wife. (He sits down 
in the president's chair with dignify.) 

Bailiff (to Policeman) : Pull her out, fellow; be quick and bring 
in IJzaveta [ 


k. (Policeman leads Matrena out.) 

£ Sh fringel (glancing at the Bailiff): What's your business here 
what are you doing in the examination room? 

Bailiff (frightened) i Because—because I brought the people here 
just now, your Honor. 
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Shfringel: That's the business of the district police, not yours. 
(In a loud voice.) Get out ! 

(The Bailiff disappears hastily; as he goes out the Policeman 
brings in Lizaveta.) 

Shpsjngel: Why are you bringing her in in this way? Let her 
alone. 

Policeman: She can't stand up, your Honor; she's been lying 
around here on the floor all the while, 

Shfringel (in a stern , official tone) : Are you Anany YakovlidTs 
wife? 

Lizaveta : I am . .* * oh, sinner . * . sinner * * * that I am ! (Hangs 
her head.) 

Shfringel (stilt more sternly) * Who is the father of your illegiti¬ 
mate child ? 

Lizaveta (tears her Mouse in anguish) : I've lost him, sir, my dear 
Little one; IVe lost him!! They killed him, took him away from mel 
(Hangs her head still lower, tears herself away from the hands of the 
Policeman and falls down.) 

Shfringel: Hold her up, you fool! 

Policeman (raising her) : Why d'you keep falling down? Stand up 
at least before the police ! 

Sh filing el i What a hypocrite l Eh ? 

Chief of Police: What do you mean by hypocrite? The woman 
looks as if she'd lost her mind. 

Policeman - At the time her baby was killed, your Honor, she just 
grabbed him: her hands became stiff. I ran up to her and just tore 
the baby away from her. and ever since, she keeps moaning that she's a 
sinner. . . . She must be off her mind a little. 

Shfringel: I'll bring her back to her right mind. She’ll come to 
pretty quick for me. Pm not one of those soft fellows, and I know 
just how this whole business occurred, no matter how they have tried 
to cover It up* Don't let her go; put her in that chair and call that 
peasant in from the hall. . . . Ill put some color on her mug, if she'$ 
Lost all of her own. 

Policeman (lakes Liz a vet a aside and looks out of the door) i Hey 
there, boys, call Nikon! (He seats Lizaveta in the chair.) Now, just 
sit here. . . , D p you want a drink of water? 

(Lizaveta looks at him senselessly and begins to sob again,) 

Policeman: Come, come, I won't Only don't bawl! 

Shfringel (looks at them with fury) : Oh, you rascally peasants! 
Ill examine all of you and the district police too. The whole district's 
full of crime and nastiness f Here you've committed a murder and 
got the murderer out of the way so as to bush up the whole business. 
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SCENE IV 

The same and Uncle Ntkon 

Uncle Nikon (appears in the doorway and speaks W the peasants 
outside) : Oh, to the devil with you! I know how to behave to state 
officials. What do you mean? 

(At this point Zoudtilot appears; Uncle Nikon straightens up.) 

Zolotilov : Permit me, gentlemen, to have a talk with you here. As 
the district marshal, I think I have some right to do so. 

Shpringel: Certainly, sir. (To Uncle Nikon.) Come here! 
(The latter tomes over nervously.) Tell us what you told me a few 
days ago? 

Uncle Nikon; A man must tell God's truth, your Honor! So here 
I was riding with Anashka. ... I wasn’t so friendly with him. \ou 
know, your Honor, what nonsense a drunken man talks. 

Chief of Police his head ): "Vou ought to keep your own 

eyes open, just look at your mug, you scoundrel: you’re like a scare¬ 
crow in the woods! 

Uncle Nikon: That’s right, your Honor, I’m a man all gone to 
seed: maybe I war the best mechanic in the whole empire and now l 
have to bend down to others 1 ... I can never do that: hm! wait a 
while! He must obey my command . . , so he didn’t like that idea, 
your Honor. “Here,” says he, “is a thousand rubles and fix it up for 
me!” . . . “But it might he the ruin of me,” says I— just think! 

Shprincel: Did this gentleman of yours have any relations with 
Anany's wife? 

Uncle Nikon: Yes, your Honor, that's just what happened: our 
squire, you know, is a very sly fellow. . . . And our women folk, the 
onty thing you can say about them — pshaw! She’s of the chicken breed: 
you take her under your wing and that’s her only strength. The squire 
says to me : “Nikasha," says he, "which woman can you recommend 
me?’* . . . “My dear sir," says I, “you just point out any one you 
wish and you shall have her." ... That s what I said. 

Sh phi noel (interrupting ) : Is it true that this woman had an illegiti¬ 
mate child? 

Uncle Nikon : There was a bastard, your Honor: but nobody says 
anything, because the people are spiteful. . . . We’re this and were 
that, but what are you? We wear whiskers too.— I have a daughter, 
too, your Honor . . . "How dare you. cat! Scat! Stay in your 
place I" Just because, your Honor, because I know a certain root . . . 
As soon as you wind it around anybody, yon can t £££ him. . * . Even 
if you gave eight thousand rubles, you cotildn t sec him* 
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Chief of Police (ivaving his hand): The devil only knows what 
he's talking about f f 

Shpringel (to the Lawyeh): Write down his testimony! {The 
latter just looks at him.) 

Zolotilov: I think, gentlemen, that this shouldn't be written down* 
because he p s dead drunk and can't stand up straight. 

Uncle Nikon {assuming an air of dignity ): No, no, please! I'm 
only a sick man. In the third ward in Moscow I was sick in bed seven 
months in the hospital; and there* as soon as they brought in one of us 
fellows, they put him right into water - _ * boiling hot . . . and so. 
my dear Sergey Vasilyich* every man's joints can't help getting weak. 

Sh phi ngel : Shut up ! This job is getting to be worse than convict 
labor. 

SCENE V 

The same and David Ivanov 

David Ivanov: Your Honor p I've caught Anany and brought him 
here. 

(ShphingeL jerks his head.) 

Chief of Police (mth satisfaction) : Well* praised be the Lord! 

ZotOTiLov (to Davtd Ivanov, displeased) : Where did you catch 
him? 

David Ivanov: I'm guilty, too, my dear Sergey Vasilykh: I was 
harrowing on my land when he suddenly appeared from behind Utrobin, 
out of the forest. "David Ivanov/' says he* “are the police looking for 
me?” M They are/ f says L "Take me to them/' says he* “bind me, or 
take me as I am," “Why should I bind you?** says I* 

Shp&incel; Who's been harboring him here? 

David Ivanov: We didn't talk about it, your Honor. I walked at 
a distance from him all the time* * . * It was dangerous: a man in 
such despair might do something rash. 

Shprincel (to Policeman) : Go bring him in I 

Policeman: How can I leave her here, your Honor? She keeps 
toppling over; she has to be held up a bit. 

Shpeingfl (screaming) ; Let her go to thunder, you fool! 

Chief of Police (rising) * The bailiff can bring him in. (Goes 
over to the doer,) Tell Kalistrat to bring in Anany. 

Shpringel: With chains on his hands and feet! 

Chief of Police (repeating) : Chained! 

A Voice Outside : Alt right, your Honor. 

Shpringel (to the Lawyer) : What are you doing? 

Lawyer : Fm writing* but what the business is—I don't know. 
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Zqlotilov (rising) : I repeat, gentlemen, that you have no business 
to write this down. If you do I shall make a separate report. 

Shprincel : I don’t need your report at all. 

Zolotilov: Then I shall be obliged to ask you to take it. If it were 
merely a question of some lost horse or cow, you could do as you 
please, legally or illegally; but when it concerns the nobility, whom I 
have the honor to serve, I shall always have my say. Chief of Police, 
you are our elected officer: therefore will you not kindly give us your 
opinion? 

Chief of Police (frightened) ; Of course, we ought not to examine 
drunken people. 

ZolotILOV : And besides, gentlemen, pray understand: the point is 
that you are putting a drunken peasant on the same level with a noble¬ 
man, who, I venture to remark, has an untarnished reputation in the 
district. 

Sh fringe!, (interrupting him): I serve the government and not the 
nobility; and in any case I must ask you to stop disputing, since the 
murderer is found. 


SCENE VI 

The same . Anany Yakovlich appears with chained hands and feet. 
The expression on his face is that of exhaustion and suffering. 

A throng of peasants, both men and women, gathers at the door. 


* 


I ii 

t 


One of the Women ; Qh* how thin and shabby be Looks! 

Peasant: He came of ltds own accord—what d’you think of that? 

(Anany Yakqvlicii goes over to the iabtc m The Bailiff stands at 
a distance.) 

Shf&ingel (scrutinizes Anany) : A fine fellow! He can stand a 
thousand lashes, (To the Chief of Police.) Examine him! 

Chief of Police: How old are you? 

Anany Yakovlich; Thirty-six. 

(Liz a vet a begins to sob when she hears her husband s voice* Anany 
Yakoylice shudders.) 

Policeman (trying to calm her) : Come now* comet 

Chief of Police (to Anany Yakovlich) : To what faith do you 
belong and do you go to confession and Holy Communion? 

Anany Yakovlich : I belong to the faith of the Church and I used 
to take die Holy Sacrament even in Peter every year* 

(Liz a vet a begins to sob stiU harder and straightens up.) 

Policeman (to Lizaveta) : Don't, please E Don't bawl or they 11 
give him a harsher punishment. 
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An any Yakovlich (grows pale mid speaks in a weak voice) : 
Please* your Honor, tell ’em to take the poor woman away from here: 
I just can't stand it 

Shpri ngel (looks at kirn in a rage ) : No, I won't do It; 111 keep 
her here on purpose, so that you may feel it more deeply and apeak 
the truth, 

{Anany Yakovlich merely droops his head.) 

Sh fringel: Where have you been all this time? 

Anany Yakovucb; In the forest in one of the clearings. 

ShPUiNGEL {with an air of importance) ■ So I suppose. Who brought 
food to you out there? 

Anany Yakovlich : I didn't Care about food, and who could've 
brought it to me? The first day my throat went dry, so I drank water r ¥ 
and after a while * , , it seems that human flesh is weak ... it gets 
ibe best of a man. ... I couldn’t hold out * . , I went out on the 
road: I saw a woman who was riding to work and I bought a hunk of 
bread from her and that's alt Tve lived on. 

Sh fringel: Why did yon give yourself up then? You could have 
stayed in the wilderness and lived on locusts. 

Anany Yakovlich: T didn't go to look for life there, sir, I sought 
death.—Perhaps wild beasts wouid tear me to pieces, I thought , - * 
One can run away and hide himself from human judgment, but never 
from that of Cod ! 

Shpringel: Hm! What a philosopher! But for how long and with 
whom did your wife have an affair? 

(Anany Yakovlich is silent.) 

S h fringel: With the squire, perhaps? 

Anany Yakovlich (blushes and lowers his eyes) : I know nothing 
about it, sir. . . . And besides, it doesn't concern this busmess- 

Shfringel: Oh, it doesn't concern it! Why did you kill the child 
then? 

Anany Yakovlich (lowers his head stiU more): I killed it , - * 
because T was beside myself. 

Shpringel: And just why were you beside yourself? 

Anany Yakovlich (sighing heavily) : Because I was an accursed 
man from early childhood. I suppose: I'd burst into anger at the least 
tittle thing and couldn't control myself. I feel and understand all this 
now, as if hell had opened up before me on all sides, 

Shpringel: You're thinking of hell and are lying at the same time. 
Look at the image and repeat what you + ve said I 

(Anany Yakovlich lowers his eyes.) 

Shfrincel: Come on, look! Gh p you scoundrel, you villain! Yon 
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have no God and no conscience? (To Uncle Nikon,) Come on and 
expose him! 

Uncle Nikon: Why should I expose him, your Honor? What’s 
the use? They don’t mind us old folks very much. . . . You try to 
set them right: “Do so and so, fellow," . . . and they just bark at you, 

I myself am a native of Peter, your Honor; I was a better man 
t hsn he is. It’s h3rd for me to stand it from them—just think of it! 
{Weeps.) 

Shpwngel: You said his wife had an affair with the squire? 

Uncle Nikon; Ain't it so? There she is herself, your Honor, 
sitting there. . . . Why don’t you talk ? Speak up. you she-devil I . . . 
I’ve no reason to shield you] ... I haven't had much vodka from 
them, your Honor. ... I drink my own—I sure dot There he came 
from Peter ... he just gave me a half pint and that’s all. 

(Liz avsta begins to sob again. The Policeman shuts her mouth.) 

Shpeincel: Oh, the devil, how she yells! Get her out of here! 

Policeman {leading out Lizaveta) : Come on ! What a sort you 
aret 

(Anany YaROVLICH gases after his wife with intense feeling.) 

Shprincel {to A MANY Yaxovlich, pointing at Uncle Nikon) : 
Well 1 answer him! 

Anany YakOvltch; I've nothing to answer him, sir; let him chat¬ 
ter as he pleases. I know only one thing, that my sins have come home 
to me and concern nobody else. 

ZolotILOV: Won't you kindly write down those words, gentlemen? 

Shprincel: No, we won’t, because I know other participants. {Point¬ 
ing at the Bailiff.) There is one right here! {Pounding on the 
table.) You dirty mug, this is the last day you are not in chains, and 
vour only salvation is to speak the whole truth. 

Bailiff {growing pate) : I’ve no reason to lie, your Honor; it's not 
my business I ... 1 tell you as I would tell God himself that I know 
nothing about this whole business. ^ 

Shprincel (rises and goes over to Aim); Oh, you don t know; 
don’t you? 

Bailiff {retreating) : Exactly so, your Honor! 

Shprincel: You don’t know, you dirty ruffian! {Grabs hold of 
kis beard and pulls if.) You don’t know how you came to him with 
the peasants and tried to take away his wife by force! 

Bailiff {getting down on his knees) : That's what I m guiity of, 
your Honor. . . . We’re under orders, you know; and we have to do 
whatever we’re totd. 

Shprincel: So you did go to him? 

Bailiff: Consider, your Honor; the squire gave orders tltat he 
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shouldn't abuse his wife and he meanwhile beat and tortured her. 

And so, thanks to my cursed office of bailiff, 1 had to stop him, 
(Zolotilov threatens Me Bailiff tirith his fist.) 

Shprjncel (to Ana ny Yakovlich) : How is it you say that no one 
had anything to do with your case? 

Anany Yakovlich (boks disdainfully at the Bailiff) : If the man 
wants to speak against himself, let him ; but I don’t remember anything 
about it and don’t want to, 

Shprincsl (shrugging his shoulders) : Oh, what a fool, what a foot! 
Bailiff (rising) : Your Honor, now you’re beating and punishing me v 
for nothing at all. . , . Willy-nilly a man’ll say things that never 
happened. 

Shpkingel (turning to him): Again “never happened"—eh? , . . 

If that's the case, bring the policeman, . , . Bring in the whole lot of 
them. 

(The Policeman appears.) 

Shprincel (pointing to the Bailiff): Put handcuffs on him im¬ 
mediately and lock him up in the cooler. 

Policeman : We haven’t any more handcuffs, your Honor. 

Shprincel (pounding him) : You devil you, get ’em somewhere and 
chain him! 

Policeman (frightened) : Come on 1 

Bailiff: Even if you let them burn me on a fire, your Honor, I'm 
not guilty of anything at all, 

_ Shprincel (striking his own chest) : Go, I’m telling you, before I 
kill you on the spot ! 

(The Policeman leads out the Bailiff.) 


SCENE VII 

The same , without Lizaveta, Policeman and Bailiff 

Shpringel (teaffcs up and dozen the room for some time in excite¬ 
ment and then speaks to Anany Yakovlich) ; Oh, you fool, you per¬ 
fect fool 1 Don’t you know, you stupid pie-face, if you testify that your 
wife had an illegitimate child your sentence would be lightened? In¬ 
stead of putting you under the whip, you knave, we might Just send 
you to a penitentiary. I 

" Anajw Yakovlich: All this I know very well* sir* but I have j 
feelings of my own. Even if she did do something worse to me than I 
ever dreamed of F it s not for me to be her judge or testify against her: 
my sm is greater than any of hers and I don't want to make my sentence 
a bit lighter. Only God help me to bear it with patience* Vm even 
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ready to go through deadly tortures, if so I may gain just a little for¬ 
giveness for my great transgression! 

Siifrincel: No, you don't want to serve God but the devil himself, 
because you're bribed. 

Anany Yakovlich {smiling bitterly) : There's no reason, sir, why 
I should take bribes now: I have live hundred rubles here that 1 earned 
with my own sweat and you can have 'em, {Takes cut the money end 
puts it on the table.) And because I'm not allowed to talk to any one 
any more, 1 wish to have the priest get tbe money. He knows my case 
and so Jet him do what he wants with it; he can use 'em for services 
for the dead child, or accept 'em for the church, or distribute 'em 
among my relatives—«ny family. It's his affair what to do with it- 
I don't need it any more. 

S it fr ingel; Oh, how devout you are! Oh d these damned peasants! 
You've killed a man and you think God will forgive you if you light a 
fatter candle in memory of his soul. No, he'd forgive you sooner if 
you told the truth. 

ZoLQTiLQv: What more truth can he tell you? You beat people and 
put them in chains, forcing them to give you partial testimony: you 
promise the criminal a lighter sentence if only he denounce some one 
else, (To the Lawyer and the Chief or Police.) Will you not 
draw up a special report about this, gentlemen? 

Shpringel (miM£ and taking his cap) : Do whatever you like! I'm 
not afraid of anything and I'm going straight to the governor, because 
there is collusion here, both of the peasants and of the officials. Let 
them send here any one they like I (He goes out.) 

Chief of Police: What a fool! Now he'll go and tell stories and 
that's the end of us. 

Zolqtilov; Nothing of the sort will happen. I will go to the gov¬ 
ernor myself and will explain things to him. , . . You can't give over 
a nobleman, bound hand and foot, to any young puppy I 
Chief of Police; Of course not 

SCENE VIII 

The same, without Sh pr ingel 

{The Policeman comes in .) 

Policeman: Your Honor, the governor's official has given strict 
orders to put Anany Yakovlich in prison immediately and keep him 
under strict watch. 

(All cast their eyes to the floor. Anany Yakovlich turns some¬ 
what pate r In the meantime peasants, both men and women, gather 
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in the room ; among them Matrena, leading Lieaveta and supporting 
her by I he arm.) » 

Chief of Police: And how about the bailiff? Him too? 

Policeman : He’s pardoned the bailiff, your Honor. , , . The man 
must've made about fifteen low bows to him. . . . "II the authorities 
ask me now/’ says he, “I’ll tell 'em the whole story." 

Chief of Police; Hm! well then, bring up the cart and horses. 
(To Anany Yakovuch.) You just get ready to go, friend; you 
can’t help it. 

Anany Yakovlich : Allow me to make a bow to the people, your, 
Honor. 

Chief of Police: Go ahead. 

Anany Yakovuch (Zp<kcw) ; Forgive me, Christian people! (Be¬ 
gins to exchange kisses with everybody, first of alt with the Bailiff 
and then with the other peasants.} 

David Ivanov: Good-by, Anany Yakovlich! . , . I'm sorry, friend, 
that I brought you here; you asked me to do it. 

Uncle Nikon (weeping bitterly) ; We’ll all be there, Anasha; all— 
eveiy- one of us. 

(Anany YaKOvlich goes over to his wife and her mother. The 
former throws herself into his arms. He kisses her head . She falls and 
embraces his feet.) 

Anany Yakovuch: Just take her away. (Then, saying good by 
to Matrena) Good-by ! , . . Bless me, if you're not angry with me, 
(Matrena makes the sign of the cross over him. He speaks to the 
people again.) Once more I bow down to the earth before you : don't 
think badly of me, wretch that I am, and pray for my sinful soul ! 

( He goes out; all see him off , Matrena and the other women begin 
to wait: "Our beloved is departing, our fair sun is leaving us!"} 
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disci'mmeting FrpF. ifcrit i. Ibis cblEectipn conveys the full sense of malbeTalics and 
pttf$onalilies al great malhemolimans. AnecdoEes, aphoriims, remcniscejicei. □hilflionnie^. 
deRiEHop$ : spaculaliap hrographical insight, tie. Oy ma thematic laps, writers: Des¬ 

cartes, MiJf, LocLe, Kanl, Ccs’endge, Whi1ohcad P etc. Glimpses into lives of great mathema- 
hcjens. rram Archimedes; to Euler, Gauss, Weierstrass. To mathema EiCian^. a sopt-rd 
browsing-booA TO Faymen, exciting ravilatinn of fullness of mathemaErcs. Extensive cross 
tndeiL AlOfip- a 6, 1469 Paj^rtwund *t.B5 


MMlie Tfl the LITERATURE OF MATHEMATICS ANB PHYSICS, H. G. Parke 131. Uver 5000 
entries ursdat app«iimately t?0 major subFact heading!, ef selected most important boals, 
BHWflfl^e, nriDdE«l« k articles lo EdglilA, plus important viorhs In German. French, 
ita ian, S^nlshp RuUne (maey recenUy available warts]. Covers wry branch n f phyiia, 
math related etigmeering. includes aultwf, title, edition, publisher, plate, date, Jiumber 
pf vojome! P number ol pages. 4D page introduction an basic problems ol research, study 
provides useful ioEorffullon on oxgamiatlwi, use of libraries, psychology ct leammg, git. 
Will save you flours pf time- 2nd revised edition. Indices ol authors, SubitCtt. 404pp. 
SH k B. SM7 Paperboutid 


I 111 Art Aetourtf lor Hie Ee«r i3 Rtidtr ef tfle trtnrtti 

ZST 1 *?*** B- hdffmann. Promt! luCidty. expertly, 

with barest amoun of mathemalits pfoblbini and Theories which led Eo modern quail turn 
W, ^- Lb VL.I!?£ 1 Whm dlwriwpclfs -were noljccd: wllh ifluminalmg anal- 
OE'ES, *»ampFf, IMi threuili conceptt of Plane*, Elflililii, Pauli, Schmcdtn-itf, EHflc, 
Sommflriied, feyrarpjr 1 , etc. New (wstseript through "OF the books altimptlng an 

JPS? 1 * of nwdem iSomic physics ftflioh have come la my 

S2?2i NiuSrtiiS-?' Vale lfl ArSlBr ' h Ql 2nd edition- 32 

t!bFt! p illullralloni. 276pp. 54h A A. TS1H Paperbom'd $1.45 
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DOVER SCIENCE BOOKS 


HISTORY GF SCIENCE 

AND PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 


THE VALUE Of SCIENCE* Henri Pchbcare. Many of mail mature Ideas gE "Ini wiantltic 
unlvofSiliSl J ' lor both beginning, advanced workers. Nature g! icimtHFc truth, whether 
oft itr Is innate in universe o* imposed by man. logical IhougM vs. intgitmn (reJatmH la 
Weiorttrail, Lrn, Riemann, Etc), time and space (rvlfttM&-p mythological time. simyl lifted, 
Herr'S concept Of force, taluks wrlhm disciplines hi Maiwefr, tHTHt. Mayer, Newton, 
Lorentz. eEc, ill + |4?pp. Jr 3. £4B9 Paptrbgimd SI4S 

PHILOSOPHY AND THE PHYS ft I’STS. L 5. Stebblng. Ptijlgsophlcil aspects of modem science 
piomined lit terms g! lively CriliOal attach on ideas ol leant, Eddington, T«Lt nl science, 
causality, determinism, prbtuhi lily, relation of world phyiks to !h»[ of everyday experience, 
pthfospiriilcal significance ol Planeh-Sshr concept pi flisegnti Airbus energy levels* inferences 
fe be drawn kgm Uncertainly Principle, implications df "beeuming" involved in ?nd law 
ist IhermDflynamfciis, olHer problems posed by discarding Of Laplacaan determinism. ZB5pp. 

% 8. itso Paperbfcjnd H.H 

THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE, A TREATISE ON LGttC AND THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD, W* S. 
levam. Milestone in development of symbolic ^filc remains tllnulaUM Cdnln&ulion td in¬ 
vestigation of Inferential validity in sciences. Treats Inductive, deductive I uric, theory ol 
nuin&flr, probability, UmilS Of icfientilte method; significantly advanans Guole's logic, con¬ 
tains detaifed inlrBduthan to nature and melhods ol probability in pn?sit$ P asiHmomy, 
everyday affairs* lie* In Jnlinductnin, Ernest Nagel of Columbia LI. says/TJevcnsj cbntmues 
10 b t of interest IS an attempt to articulate me logic Ol scientific inquiry,” liii + 7«5Pp. 
SH x 3. 5-5-iE- Paperbound 12.33 

A HI STORY OF ASTRONOMY FROM THALES TO KEPLER. I. L E. Ortytr, Only werfc in English 
to give complete History Ol coimorpeital views Prem prehfcskrie time? la Kepk:. facial 
contents: Near Eastern astronomical systems, Early Breads, Homecenlrk spheres df 

Eoxodus, Epicycles. Ptukmaie system, Mediflval cgimgfflgy., Copcirricui, Kepler, rr.iKfi in:it. 

Especially useful td teachers jnd students of tbe History of science . unsurpassed in 
ils field," Isis, formerly "A History at Flanstary Systems From Tfiale 1 . to HdpJfcr.'" Revised 
fa rawed by W. H. Stahl. ml + 4Mpp. 5% * 3. £79 Pajierb&uni ?1.9ft 

A GDKCISE HQfORT Df MATHEMATICS, D. SlruIlk. Lucid study al ttevel[*miHit of ideas, 
techniques. from AnckenE Near East, Greece, Pilamic science Middle Ages, Renaissance, 

rmydefR limes. Important malnimitiriam described in detail. Treatment nut anecdotal, but 
analytical development at ideas. Nun-technical—na math Uelnlni needed, “’lieti m con¬ 
tent, thoughtfuI in inbftrprataltillt,” U.S. Quarterly Buohbst. 60 illustrations including 

Greefc, Egyptian minusorieU. portraits of J1 malherratirians. 2nd edition. iix + 2?9p^. 

i e. £215 Pape 1 Pound $1.15 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL WR HIKES OF PEIRCE, edited by loStd* Bucnler. h carefully eaUn:ed 
expositgn or Peirce's camplele system, wriltcn by Peirce Himself. It covers iuuh matter! 
at scientific mettrnd, puro CbARCe vs. law. symbolic logic, theory Ol Mgm, nr.agmalisim, 
experiment, and dth-nr topics. •■Excellent selection . . , rare than adequate evirtenot 

or Uie fj^ee and greatness," PersDnafUt. Formerly eritrSled "The Phiigjpphr gi Peirce." 
ni +■ M6pp. T2I7 Papertound Sl.SS 


SCIENCE AND METHOD, Henri PoSnc!**. Procedure of scientific discovery, method a logy, ev- 
penmoRt, idea-germinaTion—nrccesa05 by which di-sto.rtrltl come tntn being, Moat *lgflJfi' 
cant and jnleretEiog tspeets o? flevetD^ment, ippFicaEiptfi or Ideas. Chapters covtc selectio-n 
of facts, chance. maEhematkaP rgitonEng, mathenvatici and fogl^ Whitehead, Ji^seN, 
Cantor, the new mechanics, oft, J33flp. 5^ x S. S222 Faptitwuna SI43 

SCIENCE AND HYPOTHESIS, Henri Fein card, Ctiativ-e psychdtogy in SCidftte. How such con¬ 
cepts as number, magnitude, space, force, classical moCHahips Seve^Dp-esS, hew modern 
icienlkst uses I hem in his [hough!. Hypcthesis in physics, ttieoriei bl 
Introduction by Sir lames Laimor. "Few matAematicans tiave W ttk breadk pf v»iibh 
of PeincarA. and none is his supdrltk In Hie gift of Clear exposition E. T. BcH. ^J2PP- 
5 ^ j S. $22! Paperbaund J1,M 

ES3ATS LH- EXPERIMENTAL LOGIC, John Jle«ey. St:imuUUrtf »Flff *T essays by ^e dj most 
Influential minds in American philorj.opby presents Some of Jus most miture thou^its an 
wide range of subjects* Partial contents: flitatldnsbip betwem inquiry and 
dependence of tnortMAi upon Ihought: ch! r|Cle - r , liy& 'V ESEL,S?V* j 2 

meanihg^j sljmuli Of ttinujhl, etc. viii + 414pp. if 3- T73 Paperbouhd &1.S5 

WKAT IS SCIENCE, Harman ClmphelU IxcelJent intrCMlircboii explain! sdenlifio milted, fold 
Of nuthemaEkes, types of Ktentific laws. Conlenlsi 2 AIpKfa of !1 

nature, laws oF dhabte, discovery of IHW, exManatiori Ol laws, measovemdhl and numeriUH 
laws, application gf science. 192pp. 5* * I. Ul Paperbound 11.25 
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CATALOGUE OF 


FRO# EUCtlB TO EDDINGTON: A STUDY OF THE CONCEPTIONS OF THE INTERNAL VfOliLQ. &lr 
EdmJrri Whitttfter, Foremost British kCleflbsl Ifieas deneropment ol to eerie* of nalural ph-- 
toEeitoy from western rediscovery ar Euclid to Eddington. Fintliin, Oit.ic etc. = «i:j|□-*■ 
division*: Space, Tine an? Movemenl: Cortoeplt of Physic*; Concept! at Qj.irEum 

Mechanics: Eddington Universe GMltrtttf ^Adequacy ol classical physics to umtoistind 
physical world will! present day al temp's of relativity, mHi^Eucl'dfjn geometry, sjiace 
curvature. etc. Jl2pp. bi* x B. T45*3 PaAerbouPb H..J5 


THE ANALYSIS OF SUTTER, Bertrand Russell. Ho** do aur semes accord wilh 1 he new 
physics? This volume coven \pth topics is totitAl analyst* or phones-. prereJAMvily 
physics, causality. scionlifto inference. physics and perceplion, special and general rela¬ 
tivity, WeyL's theory, tensors, invariants and then physical fnMrprRlatlHh peripbicrty and 
quanta!senes. “The mast Hhorough treatment of the sublet I Ihit h** yet been pub- 
listed/ 1 Tfto Hilton. Ifltrtdtttifin by L E. DKhCTto- 422ep. 5*i * R- t£jl ftape itaund. S1.S5 


LANGUAGE, TROTH. AND LOGIC. A, Ayn*, A dear hi reduction to me Vienna and Cambridge 
schools or Logical PosiliYiim, Bpeoili-C testo to e^aljate validity pi idsss, etc, Content*: 
function «F philosophy, elimination of metaphysics nalore ol analysis, a prion, Emm and 
probability, etc iOth printing. "I should like to have written it rrytolf,' Behind flossei 
IfiDpp. Stt a 6. TIG PdPerDPuPd 11.25 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INVENTION IK THE MATHEMATICAL FIELD, I. Madamird. Where do Ideas 
«o toom? Vfllat rale dues the iHKHltCtoid play? Arc ideas best dev cm etc by mathematical 
reasoning, wold reasoning. vLsuaSijatLwi? What ore the methods us<4 by Elratom. Pa rears, 
GaETon. RFemannT How can theee techniques Be applied by ethers? □ >e ci Hie world's 
leading mathematician* dileuses these and other question, mi + l-s^pp. 5 1 - x &■ 

HOT PapfiTbOlred 5L25 


GUIDE TO PHKOsOfHT. G. E. M. toad. By one of the attest expositors of all time, this Ki 
not sjmpljr a history Or a lypOtoAical survey, but an examination uf central proil:cmin 
lemts of answers afforded by the neatest thinkers: Plato, Aristotle. Scholastics. Lei bn l jt, 
Kani, whitehead, Russell, and many others. Especially valuable to persons in She physical 
iciertoei: Over 100 PJ|es dfraJcd to loin*. EddJngl^n. Add gthpis, th* ph.ip$gphy pi 
modem pliysics. scientific materialLsm, pragenatiim, el:. Cias&ihed biblibgracny. 532pp. 

t fl, 1SQ PaperbournT i2M 

SUBSTANCE AND FUNCTION, and EENSUIN'5 THEORY OF RELATIVITY, Emit Cfliir#f. TWO 

tHKiks bound os one Cassirer eilabliihes a phjlost>ohy of the exact sciences lftaE takes nLc 
CChfidlUtiort new dfivelppmenu in mathematlit, show* hjfHNcaJ connedion-i. Partial 

coatenls; ArlstdteHan Eagle, Mill's analysis, Helmhcitz and Krchscker, Resell and cardinal 

EutHdeaii Yi. non'Euc^dean geomotry, E^nsteln'i filallvity. Giblingraphy. Indei. 
XX. 4- 404pp. x B. TSC Paperfegund S3.00 


FGUMDATICNS Of GEOMETRY. Bertraiid Russell. Npbel Eaurutt payees basic probrems in 
Ihe over!a 0 area between mathimatics and phHf»4Krtiyi tire rubife a* ieprf.e<TLcal knowledfe, 
|he salyre of Afld the ap^Jicatipns qf geometry 1o spate. Coders hlsliwy of min- 

EuclirfEan geomeEry, pitHasephk mlerpretaUnds «f ffromeEry, rtpKiilJy Kint, prajtctive 
and metrical geometry. Mest interesting as Itie sarirEion ofTered m 1A5T by a |reat mind 
fa j pfdJilflrn itill tureen[. New intyeduttibh by Prof. Morns Kline, N.Y University, “Ad¬ 
mirably tlaar, precise, and elegantly reasoned Art3.1yiiS P b ‘ InttmiilMl With, Mewl, nii + 
20lj». 3K f 8. S53J PajMrbound IIJW 


THE NATURE QF PfffSICJUr THEORY, P, W. ftridgman. Now modern physics l»U to a hL|hly 
unorthodox physkisH Nobel laureate. Ppinitoi out many aDsurdltie* d i science, demon¬ 
strating inadequacies of varnoua physical Theories, weighs and AnAlyjti centrihutiofii Of 
ElniUin, Bqnj. Heisenberg, many other*, A nw-technlcal consideration of con elation of 
seience and reality. xJ + mpp. Stt x B. S53 Papifbound ^1-25 

E1PERIMEHT AND THEORY IK PHYSICS, Max Bom, A Npfrd liurtale exam met the ml v ye 
end value pi the countofttolmi of eRpcfiment and theory In physici, Gynlhetit versus 
analytical scifcbtific advances are analyzed m works q* Elnslern, Bohr, Heisenberg, Planck. 
Eddington, Milne, olhfrj, by a fellaw scientist. AApp. 5t| ?. g Sit:? Paperbound £00 


A SHORT HISTORY DF ANATOMY AND PHTJIOLOtT FRDM THE GREEKS TO HARVEY. Charles 
Singer, Cdne^ted editimi of "The EvaluUan of Anatomy," Classic traces anatomy, phys¬ 
iology from pretdentifte limes through areeh, Roman periods, dark agei, Renaissance, to 
beginning of modErn concepls, Centers on lndj*Hurtt movements, that definitely advanced 
anatomical knowledge. Plate, CfrrcEvi. Erasistralus. ■Gdton. 4a Vmcl, ek. fecial section 
flh VettMUir 20 fWft 27D extremely IhtifkotLiiK itluskalioni c-F Ancient, MEd-eril, R^rj.s- 
sance. Oriental origin, xli + 209pp. 54i x B. r3-55 Paaerbound it.13 


SPACE-TIME-MATTER. Hentunn Weyl. Ft The itandird trutiu on th* generel Uteory of 
reiAELrily." iNature^ by world renpwned ocleotisT. Deep, dear discussion of logical whef’ 
Knee of tenoral ihe&jy, mlrwiucing all eeeded loOln Maxwell. analytiCAl tfepmet/y, rton- 
Euclldeati geometry, tensor ul cuius, etc. Basis lx clifsiur space-lime, belpre absorb Hon 
el relativity. Contents- EiKlidean space, flu lb em a Li car form, metnaal csntuvuum, itaariil 
theory, eto- 15 dtofftm. mi +■ i3Dpjt. m x A. S261 PwrtHund fl.Tf 
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DOVER SCIENCE BOOKS 

HATTER AND M [>T I ON James Clerk MJWflll, EtttMfflt ekpoxili&n begins with- P#f- 

tic|*a proceeds gradually to physical systems beyond capflflli analy*is : melton, torce. 
Dronerliel or centre at mils or material syslem: wirk. 6*0*0, gravitation, elc. Writlsn 
with a I; ItoiweM's original insights and clarity, Hole* by ^ Larmor. 17 diagrams ■ IJftfto. 
j- g 51 B-b FapeitMund S*-2b 

PftLHClPLH DF MlEMAHSCS. Heinrich Herti, last work b)f toe Rreat 19to cenluiy &:iy-.iiit.L 
Li ne i onFy a ctosSie, but at (neat interest to the I a tie of science, Crating a new syxLem 
el mechanic* bated naan Spate, time, and mass, It relurni tp automatic a^i^lys-s■ under- 
Hartotoji fl-r the tofmal Or iliyclujal aspect* df soiwee. taking nto account i*(je, observa- 
lian a priori eHWMntJ, Ot great hiitoriOil importance Ed PdmeJre. Carnap, Eimler*, Mitoe- 
A 20 pate introduction fiv ST, 5, Cohen, Wesleyan University, analyse* the UnpUcfH0{is & r 
Hertl'i thbirafit and the to«lt at scimce. 13 m* introduction by HfllmRolti. Jto + *«». 

etl „ ft 531b Uotnbrjgnp *3.Hi 

*** * e ‘ S317 Paflertbur-d 01.73 

FROM MAGEE TO SCIENCE Charles Sin fir. A gresl historian eramines Sipecls of science 
from Roman Empire through Remittee- HifLudei perhaps best discussion of early i<ctb»l«. 
c-enetrittoj pfiysuHogical interpretation ot "The Vmons flf HiFdifanll of B.ngen„ Alsu 
£ 1 *mines Arabian, Cotonic sniluences; W|mW ipFwji. P*racelsiH.; 
science under Leonardo da YinCi, Vesallus; lofkca uf CEildas Ehe Sulon: ett Frequerit 
quotations mth translation* From contemporary nUAu-scfipEs. Unafir-dgtd conrecled edi¬ 
tion, ISE unusual Uluitral.orts from CtoUtoAl, Medieval toiirttJ. p^SSoun? *2 (Si- 


A HISTORY Pf TWE CALCU1US, AND ITS COHCEmiAL DEVELOPMENT, (toll ft, frOjef. Prides 
laymen irtothematiciafli, a detailed Malory at thi dav-ttofifflenl of the calculus, From begin- 
tunas us antiquity to 1 ir.aI elaboration at mathematlual a&iHattkon. Gives a sense of 
mainematjcs not as technique, but a* habit of mm4, ih qr^ression of idea? of ?4 n °. pl ^ t0 - 
PyE&nora*, Eudoxus, AraWe and Scholastic irwtheMAlielans, Newton, Uibniz. Taylor, Dei- 
carte* Eukr, laaranee. Canter. WetoaErats, and c-thors. Th i first comprehendi^. critical 
history ol the talculos wa* orifiitairy entiElad "The C-pncepEs of the dSc^tus. Icrewofd 
by H- C<Hjrarrt, 22 figures. Z5 TJAEC blbliofiraphT- * * 3frfPP- *** p 4pHtSQgnfl %2m 

A DIDEROT PICTORIAL EtfCTCL&KIHA 07 THAOE3 AHO INOU^TAT, Manulatturi^^ anO the 
TochnioaF Arls in Ftatis Sntodbd fmin ' l/futyctojiidie eu Dlellennaire Ra sonn* dpi 
Sciences des Arts, el let Metiers" ol DettH Oidernl. Edited witfi teset by C tL-.ucato First 
modem setocSIon of plates fr^ higb-ftoinE or IBIfi century freneft eegraving. SEorehoose 
pr tfrchnptoficai inrormaTian to historun of arts and science. Over INuitr^ oru &n 

+B 5 toll page plates, most of Ihem eriginaJ size, show trad ns. IndintfiOS of lascmaljng 
era In sudil great delail that titodem fedhJfFlmclipns mighl be made of Ihem. Plates Eeem 
with hton. women, dilldrin performing mousands of operatierti, *)fiow senuonen. generar 
operfliiOfts. closeup*, details of machinery. Illuitratos such importahi. raterestlng trades, 
industries ax Sowing, harvesting, btilHpinf. lotaaEco processing, ftihipg, arts of war, 
mining, smeJtinyg. casting iron, extracting niHtury, miXme |impowi!er, cannons, bills, 
shoeing horse-;, tanning. paoerm&fcinB, priotiii.|. djrinp, over A 5 mure califdftoi 7 Frplessor 
Gil I is pic of Prince Eon sowlies fill commentary on all platci, identifies operaE.nn*. loo is. 
PfOCfflWfc, etc. Material I* pfeseeted to lively, lucto lashion. 01 great totfFtsl to All 
studying history of sciwce. tictiftoiogy. Heavy library cloth. ® 51 a 5,0 

DE MAGNETE, William GiF&BfL Ctosslo wo ik Ofl mafoetixm. Found cd new sconce. Cl I belt 
was First to oSr ward. "etockricHy,“ to recoinne mais 3 !l diiliiul From weigh- 1 !. So discover 
eFfecI of (WJt on magnnMc bodies; invented an electiouuiHL differenttoUd tHflwew sialic 
eleclficity and iMBnelism, conceived oi eartti as magTvnt, Tlhis lively ^ hrst gieal 

exjierl mental tcicatEit, Is no! ehty J valuable fiixtDriul land mark but a delightfully easy 
to IbLtow teco-Td of a seirchtof, mgentout mind. TtaeslaCed by P, F. Hptto,ay. 25 page 
biographical memoir, 9<] life rex. I to + 363p5- * ft. 5470 Papcrbcund S3.DD 

HIST-ORT OF MATHEMATICS^ D. E. SmW, Most cornpfeheftE,lve, nDn^techniejl nislflfy cf math 
to English. Discossex M^ea ar.d worhx of over a thousand miier, ffipnpr liBures. wtlh Foot¬ 
notes giving technical ^Formation outside &ook'3 scheme, and Indicating ftiputwt Wljlef*. 
VnJ. 1, A chronpioglcil eumlnalion, from primitive concepts Ihroytli Z£$l . Babylorjia, 
Gyetce. toe Orient, Rome, the Middle Agn r 'STie HsnaiiSance arm to 1M0. Vol. I = Tne 

ss-r^r-. vss, «-ja ss-vaa-js 

«iuLr 2 '‘ (l '" n<S ' tat * 1 S1 ° " tel,lUW * 13S53P T A2% 430 % th" Mw.W 

the FHI1DWHY Of SPACE ANO TIHE h H. RelchenMrt. An IflupaEtHt landmark in develop¬ 
ment ol emhinclxt concoPtlM of geometry, covermi toundattofl* 61 g«metry r time toeory, 
consequences of Einitein's relalvvl>ly. incliidlng; Jetotlons between th e a r> and observjlioFi*: 
coordinate deftnitrons; celations between topatogiCal And 

psychological pFE*iom Of visual inTuitiWt oi non-EuCJIdean structure*: mahy nwre lopJci 
.mparlanl to modeln sclHin and phitosophy. lUjoflly ol Sde*i reqpue wily knowledge of 
ityt^imdiele mith. -Still tht ft«t twoN in Hie W RvdeM jgf 

ft. Carnas. A9 figures, vt'vil + 2.96pft. 3H * ft. 3 rapecbcsino S2.D 
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CATALOGUE OF 


FftUN&ATIQKS OF SCIENCE: THE FNILDSOFHV Qf THELuiT M FiD HFEflIMENT, N. CjmpleJF, 

A critique! of the mgit <’jnda mental concept* fll snisnee, partkufork Wf<cs. Eumiisw why 
W\j n prepositions jre jccepkd HJtfHKit queitiuv, demarcates sciEnce irwn phiiiasapny, 
itc Fjrt I analysis presuppositions oF scknlalSC tfvoughL Euslervtv pF mJi-trI?i world, 
nature at lawr. probability, etc: part ? ctwers nature ol experiment and jpptkaliens. at 
mathematics- conditions faf rneaiirrement, relafrons between nurr-ericaF laws and Theories, 
rr'ar frtr hr- append cpyE:s problems ariiinf Iram relal'mk, letce. mgtic-n. spate, 
irnie A classic k ib held. "A real gras# -o-r what scienci te," Hither Educational Journal. 
HtL + 555pp, SH J. H4« £3*3 PaperbQUMl $2,45 

THE STbDT OF THE HISTGRT DF MATHEMATICS tod THE STUGT OF THE HtSTOIT OF SCIfUCi, 
t sartna FsicJient productions, drkntahnn, For beginning or malur* wo^he-. Describes 
djiy □! malnematicai historian, >nce*E,aPt efforts antf gen« L -s oF previous r-eneraliorts, Ex¬ 
plain* hew i«jay r 5 discipline dittos Irom previous mEthods. 300 item b^blieiraphy wnb 
critical e^elyanor-s besl available biographies of modem maUiemvIicians, best treatises 
pn ft is tc r, c 3 : method* i% especial valuable. 10 Muilrations. 3 volumes bou nd as or e 
113 pp. + 75pp. 5*i * S. 7230 Paperbeuhd HJtS 


MATHEMATICAL PUZZLES 


MATHEMATICAL FORlES OF SAM LDTb. selected and edited by Martin Gardner. 117 choice 

puules by ^realtst AJte/icao puzzle create* and Uinevmr, Irom hi* Famous • Cjnrtapc-d 

oi PifE-rl* 3 Ali unique style, historical flavor of oriei r-als. Sa^ed un jmltiinetic, J^ebra. 

lHcteL.il.lv game theory route bating, Lopo'io&y, slid in* bkt-V. operations research, &hh 
■I' filricei dissection. includes Famous ^1445" puTJle ^hith was nations era**. 1 Hors* oF 
a Different C-e-lor’ wWch sold nnaUwi 01 cupies. 12D line draw.ngv diagrams, iolulidmL 

n -r 163pp. 14* x B. t$ 9B Papirtwtind! $1ja 


STMBOUC 10&JC and THE GAME OF LOGIC, Lewis Carroll, H Symbol It LogrC*' ;S nnt concerned 
with inodes symbolic ie&ic. tiyt is Irtslead a collccljcm qF o^e- prgbkrns posed with 
charm and imjjjJnaEidn, u*in£ |he lylJogism, and a tsscinaTing d^Aruinnulic meltiad rt 
drawjng tontluiions In I he Came of Leiic" Cirf«JI B * whimsicaF imagirvatic n a 

JpgiLai ^ame played with 2 diagrams and ctunlers unriudctt: to manreulatfl hundreds eF 
tncKv syliDEisnu, The imar secl-rn. -'Hit w Mii*" fs a Uynappe ot 101 aiHUtiwial poirlfs 
in rpt deliyAtiyi CarrcH manner, until thkS reptlnt ednion, t»Eh o? the« thoohs ^ere urines 
cdsli.ng cr 5-15 each. SymbPhc Logit: l/idei. sixi + The Came eF Logm- S^Pfl. 

2 wol*. bounil a* are. SVi it i- T4W Papeitflund $1.50 


PJLlOff WiLW HI A TABLED TALE. Lraii CirrdJI. One of the rare*! vi .ill CirnjM'i 
worts ■ Pi l low Probrems ' con lam* 72 onginar maFh tHizltet. all typicaiijr ihgenldus. fariicu- 
larly Fiitinaling Jr* Carroll s anwers which remam eucEly as he thouglU them fl*it, 
reflecting m* actual mental prceess. The problEm* In "A Tangled Tiit" are m Horr lorrP, 
originalk apptirin* as a monthly niagax.pe ifliral. Cartpll n&t pniy gives the sniutron*, but 
uses answer* sent in by readers la di*Eu** wrong approoches and misleading pat'ns, and 
grades lhem for mught. Bath of tbe*e bdoM were urrlies unci! thi* edition, "PHJow 
5rebkms-’ co*^ hji up to $3S, and 1 A Tangled Tilhe- 1 $1S.. Pifilow ProfaStms: Prelate and 
rnlr-oducEian hy Lewis Carroll, h 4 lCF3j^- A Tangled tale: 6 lllusLratiorvs. 152#$, Twp voF*. 
bdurvd a* wie, SH k fi. TW Paperbound $t.SQ 


NEW WORD PUIZLrs, G. L HanFman. 1DD brand new challenging poxiies -on wprds, com- 
bina^Dns, neye-^ bifore published Mott are new kP ei invented by airthprs fev beginners 
and expert* b«lh. Squares at letteri iellow ches* moves to build ward*; lymitietncai 
dhijni mad^ tl synonyms; rJiymed crostici- double word spudres; syllable puxiIe* where 
you till in musing * 3 rllabtes int1e«l of miissihg letter; many ether kpe*. nil nrw. Soiutrfths. 
"EncaMenl,” Recrta^on. iW pintles. 13* ligure*. vi + 122pp 5^ * a. 

1344 PapcrtHund $1,0D 


MATHEMATICAL EKCVflSIDHS, H. A. Merrill. Fun, redrealioh, Ihsvghts mto cF?rnent.iry prob¬ 
lem solving. Math esperl guides yoo on by-paihs iwI generalk travelled in elEfnentary malh 
courses—divide dy inspectlen. Ru^siArt peasanl mulliptmatldn: memory systems Fpr p 3; dPU, 
eyen magkc souares; dyaduc systems; squuue rooi* uy geomElry: TohefriChev’i machine; 
dciierw nwire. Solution* lo move ditfitwlt bn*&. " r flrain sljrnng *1ufl . . , a clas*id/' Genifi- 
i* illustratlon*. 145pp. 544 % 4- T3&D Papcrbovnd Sl.Ufl 

THE aDOK DF MDGEFZH FUfUES, C k, KauFmam. Qfet ISO pv«le*. abcolul<cky new male^ 

Mai based on same appeal a^ crosswords. deductLem twuies, bu^ with different prlmcipk^. 
leohtuques. Z-minule leasers, word labynnlh*, design, pattern, logic, ob*enraNori pviites. 
puzrles lasting abilily tb apply generaF knowledge tp peculiar ritual ions, many albert. 
Solutions- 11a iriusErations. 193pp. i 9, TldG ftapertHiund SI.N 

MA1HTMAG1C. MAGIC PWHLI5, AHD GAMES WITH FiUMBERS, R. T. Heath. Cher ED puHlfS t 
stunts, pn r roper lies oF numbers. Easy techniques. ?o r muiriptyrng large numteti iDentallr* 
^entitFtfll unkpown numbert, finding dale ol a-ny day in any yeai. inotritea ihe Losl t>igit. 
3 Acrobats. Psychic Bridge, magic squares, trlanRles. cubes, others not easily lound else¬ 
where. Edited by J. £. Meyor. 76 illuitr4tie$l. 126pp. 514 t S- TUO Peptrteund $1.00 
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pyiZLE &UEZ AMD STUNT fUM. L MejfEi, 23fi hi^prlmUy puiltei, stunts, tricks—milft 
pujnea UkE Pi-r Cle*fif Gammer, Mwn Bomb, Pinase Help Alke- nn^rjci £ ■dtdgeMans 
!' l„ The Bridge ot Sighs, &MreT C-odc; enervation puzzlers \\%* The American Flag, Ptejini 

Cams, T^lEpnwie Maf; me r 2M OtHETi wilh mi S ie I«J»V& tenzue HrMtn. puns. «»- 
rraniv Muttons. Revised ^larged editor, of "Fyft-TfrDia/ &vc* IW Ulus trains 236 
pgules, stunts, IricU. 25600- 6% K B. PaperteHirNt S1-M 

1(51 PUZZLE* 1M THOUGHT AND L0SJC. t. (L Hljfll, Jr, For rEaders who ^n|ojr EhaKer^E, 
rfiiruilaEion rf lefjea! puzzle^ wlthcut specializ?e math or sutnEiRc knt*led£E. Problem* 
SuSS ?***tSStmmmen for h^rs uf subtle en terlsinnwnt, 
Deled i*e puzzles, Ond Uie lying fisherman, how A blind nan identifies Hior Dy fl|k. many 
r'nre £asy-l<Hunderstand intfOduEllra la logic 0l fluuie s*Wm| »nd EeriE-a= sjiE^jiht 
ISw. 1?BP0- S*i * B- W RpAotll* J1,M 

reyPTANALfSIS H F Gaines. Standard elemenijry, Intermediate 1n*K tor seriaus slutfenl*. 
mST sSfuW material, but much not general]* hnnwn, "fcepl to JSf*2L^ e Jf ISt 
TrarispwHiOn, SubStitulion cljUren-; Vjfienere, Kinski, Playrair^ mutttfd, dwons el aUjef 

LhnSques- Formerly ‘■EiEnnsnla.jf . tryjitanil^r*. 1 ' HW*'* 'iS 

jr*qu««tKl in English. 5 Other languid*. Engl lull wort Izeqjenciet. Bibliography. 167 
codes. Mew to (h-ii M^uliam !0 eptfre, if + ZBDpp. ^ ? ^p jpfrtguri|1 

CffrmGRAPT. t- B, Smith- Escellenl elementary Introduction to nCWwtui Geciuher.njj 
lEcrel writing. E?pl*Ens iransposrtien, subslituDfln ciphers: codel; solutions; geernfitrieal 

sx% 53 “ n % e ?S 

MATHEMATICS. MAGIC AND MTSTEITf, hi. Gardner. Card Ericks, rne1.il maKbEroalfc* it*t* 
mind-read mg. Diner "maiie" W^nertas apphcaljoni qfmi^hK W n| r tSuSni 
etc. C/HtiYe esemination «f lawi. appljtationi. Scarii flf 5 

on cards, dice, cg^i; tafilsJiial IrrCks, many atfierj r No sicr^h &f r f i^ r Sl 

wccesi. Could hardly get more Mtertalnment ■ ■ - easy Id fellow to Trt^«, 

US muatratiflfls. All + I74pfl. A S, T ^ 5 PapE«ugi>nq *t,hh 

AKUSfMEHTS IN MATHEMATICS. H. E- Outtenny. Foremost &r<1'5h ofljjnatnr ®f njrh PHiz^es. 
ii*a¥S- witty inlriAuing. pa ra d jncnl m li' is cinisie. Un^ oi larges 1 ColleCUflfls. ,,!jrt . * 
A%i ^puzzles, problems, paraBdkes. rAarci. iflmts, proOkns ofl 

urmurta att»i foul* Sfob^mi, pitfJlW an * SoluUnn^ S 5 A 

1 -heisbffjrtU. pDirtn . t.pism* nv t r. plane h*ur« Ulisflcl.M, imhj oW4rt- WuUMiv Mtre 

nun *» iiiustratlan*. fill + »a S p. Sh * *■ pa P" rt >“" Ml »’' 21 

™ SSSSJ-Jf'vSrrS^ ®S"C» 

M S^iSdfSir tiSf M? aA> hui.* '» "s£“ *; 

□njiniV bated Oh flfitctLnK ptine l-Kitrei., fklhnnlvC, |£t TS»S^nd i^ 

nrapcnes of rntthenulicA. wreft IOI-ca iM- ,i uXi.dns tin ^ ?25 PP 
|r,HCy; 1 The Observer, Over 110 P^ks, Full solutions, 15P lllHtrahW.^^W^ 

s Bp 



KStra!" 1 talnis' Miiiiwit. *w?rii« jjBji M«™ ™«' 

US illBtlfilipns. 2nd rtviirt e4iti«n. Z4Sp^, - 

yiTiiFu rT ira l ercGiTfiTiDHS M Arnilchik. £omt 250 piritles, problem^, demonitriliori'i or 

ll^hler Side oi m 3 thtmatLH; p MaLhematicaS Gai- lBl ‘ tl63 P Fflperboufid ?I75 


FICTION 


Flat la Pin, e. a. Abtatt- A ptr«n^lly P*f“'*rhi^StSlStaS pan iicai b ijtinc^huiMious. 

d^mensiOMl world, and thu (rDpmjemrrit e-fn i |jief djmeflAi l - ^ lowest and most dan- 

mer,i evertww*. Th.s mum wa !T*arilKby i *e^s for 

H» A'" S LmSSlS«X MfIm AlH. 

ffiany cwittpts Of modern science. Tin ertilroft. n^w pncrtwutsiu vj T1 
^ a Bp 
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CATALOGUE OF 


SEVEN SCIENCE FfCTIHH WftVElS OF H. G. WfUS. CompLeto le*ts. unabridged df *b*b*i of 
Well*- grialest novels: The War et She 'florid*, The Invisible Man, The IHM 0< Bi More™, 
Tht Ffrpd ol the Cods, Fjni Hen in the Wodfl. In me Pays nF (he Come! The Time Machine. 
Still ewaJdertd by many Experts To be the best KitaKC-fictLQei ever writing they »rlll offer 
amusements ood instruction to the scientific mtoded reader, "The (HHl master, J8f 
TitoSCOpt. lOfilpp. 5*5 * 6- T3M tlattiboiiiHt fl.&S 

23 SCIENCE Fjcriaw STORIES OF H- t- WELLS, Unabridged! Tn.s eriormcns drrnibos contains 
2 lull length iwveli—Men Like Gods, Star BrgotEtA-plus 25 short stone* ol UM. hme, 
invention btotogy, BtC, The tryilal Eg*, The Country ai Ehn Blind, Erntjre ol the Ants, 
The Men Who Gould Wdfh MiiaClW, Aepyorms island, A StWir &r the bays to Comp and 
20 others "A master . . , not surpassed by . . , writers of today, fw™*!; 

915pp. 5-ie a fl t T 265 ClflUifiound: 43.95 


FLVE ADVENTURE NOVELS DF H, AIDER HASCARD. All the mystery and j^eoiure ol darkest 
Africa captured accurately by a man who Iwed among Zulus to* years, wild hnew AFrican 
cthnglpgy, folkways ai duf ft* Of his conterrpdririta, They have been regarded J* camples 
at the very best high ddvenlure by such cnlics as Orwell, Andrew Unf. Aiphng. Content's 
She King Sotomen’s Mines. Allan duilermaln, AJIan s Wife* Maiwa's Revenge. "CmiJd *pln 
i yarn so lull el suspense and color the! you couldn't pul the story down, J4t, 

Kipp. £** it B. T 10B Clothbtwjid *3.95 


CHESS AND CHECKERS 


LEARN CHESS FROM THE MASTERS, Fred NelnleW. Easiest, m&sl instructive way 1* im¬ 
prove joor game—play 30 games agamst such mavttrs *s Marshall, Znesko-Bdrovsky, &nan>- 
stein Naidc-ri eto,, with each ■nave graded tiy easy system. I Kinder ratings tor a I terns te 
moves possible- flames selected for iuteresl. clarity, Eaiily plated prLnciplM. C<wers 
fti,Y topei. Dutch Defense, Vienna Game openings: subtle* Intricate middle game tit ialior-v 
all-important end game, Full annotation*. Formerly "'Chess by Voorttil/' 5 1 flagrant*. Wj| 
+ l4Bpo« -§+■ k £, T362 -PapirboortU St,00 

REINFELD OH THE END CAME tN CHESS, Fred (Hfctffto, Analyzes 62 end games by Alekhrne, 
Flohr, Tarraich, Morphy, CapatHanca* Rubiftslf-n, Lasker, freshe^hy, otftw masters. Only 
1st r»tr frddk wilti extensive coirerage oi error—tell eiaollj what Is wrong vMh each mone 
you might hate rwtffl. Centers around trartsitiorvs rrom middle play to end play. King and 
pawn, miner free**. qu«n erdings. bloChage. WBJli, pissed pawns, etc 11 EXMliwH - ■ - 3 
bwor Chess Life. Formerly ' Practical End Play." S3 figures. *i 

T417 PaperUound 51-75 

NTFifTMOOFIN CHESS as Acre loped in the games of Jts HJeateit eipUhenl. ARON NIMJTO- 
VICH, edited by F^ed Rein Feld. An IhlenseFy original player, analysl. HimiEWecti's approaches 
starlled. oflen angered the chess wgrltf, Thii vnl-ume. designed tar the wttigt ; pl*^;, 
show* bow his icoiHKlastk nvolhoda won him v.clones over Al^khioe, Lasker, Maishai, 
Rubinstein. SprilnMirin, others, and miused new life InlO Ibe game. Use his meUiods to 
startle epPoneflts. mviroratE play. "AnnblaliOPS ard introductions to ea£b. game . - *JJ 

tKtHent," times i,tondW 160 ditpims. vNl + 220pp. i 8 TiM PapEfbuund 51-53 

THE ADVENTURE OF CHESS, Edward LaihiT. Ltvely reader, by mt ol Amenta's lint*! chess 
masters, inulvdihg: history of dies*, Ifom ancienl Indian 4-handed gam* *1 Ctialor.iTiga 
to greal players ol today: Such delights arm oddities- as WattTcl'* chess-playing automaton 
that beat Nape Icon 3 times; etc. One of most valuable leitote* is author's ptrsirtil recoils- 
horn ol men he has played igainst—Hi mravldi, Emanuet Lasker, Papab lanes, Alekhine, 
etc, Discussion of chMVPlaying machines Ineurfy rovistd.!-. 5 P3£* chess orimer. 11 IMus- 
fcrations. S3 diagrams. 296pp. fob % 8. S51Q PaperSound 51.45 


THE ART OF CHESS, James Masfin, Unabridged fepriftlinf 0 Jalest revised eifiticrt ol molt 
!*mm general study evgr wrilten. Mason P early 20th century matter, teaches bogmnnir 

intermedlate -- “ — K “" - -* *" "" - ““ " N-aH 

to plan 

one __ _ __ _ TT _ _ ___ _ 

compute supplement p y f. RmnfBld, "Hgw Do Tou ^ay Chess V\ invaluablo to beginhcrs 
Fpj its lively quitboo-i-rm-answer method. 4*3 diagrams. 1347 Rfinletd-Hernslem text, 
Bibliography, *ij + S40pp. S%| i 8, ™T f'aperbpmK 51.55 


general study written. Mason, early 2STth century rnatter, teaches ooarnmni, 
dlate plsytr ^rer &0 openings; muWJo game, end game, to iee more mo«*a ahead. 

purooseiuily, stuck* sacrifice, deremd, exchange, govern getioral strategy. ' Claiilc 
re at lire ctoareit end. best developed studies," Publishers Weekly, aim included, a 


MQHFHT'S GAMES DF CHE55, edited by F. W. Sergeant, Put boldness into yeur gams by 
hawing brilliant, lorcelul maves ol the Hreateit chess player ol all Time. 3DD of Morpbys 
besl games, carefully annotated to reveal principles, 5 J classic* against masters like 
Anderssen, Narrwiti, Bird, Paultofl, and Others, 5? gams al Oddi: 54 blindfold games; plus 
ovor LOO ether*. Follow his niterprelatloo ol Dutch Defense, Evans Gambit* GiuoCC Piano. 
Ruy Lopez, many more. Unabridged reissue of latest roMi$cd ddiliw. Ne« introduttioai by 
F. Relnfeid, AnnOtitidbi, introductiw by Sergaartt. 235 diagrams, s + 3S2pp. 5*e s 8. 

T386 PapertHund 
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WIN AT CHECHENS, M. Kb pper. <Finrmcrly J, C!tetkafi."j Former tftetin Uflr«Jricttf ChEtk« 
Champion discusses principles gl game. expert's shots, Ixops, probl ems lor beginner, sland- 
ard openings, locating b«=^t move. end game, opening ■htilikrieg ’ flHivflv lo draw hM 
behind. etc. Qm EDO detailed qimstkfrn*. iiuiwfs anticipate problems AFjtendiK. 15 prob¬ 
lem? with solutions, diagrams, 79 figure*. *1 + 107pp. S4i k A, T363 Papeifcound P-W 


HDW TO FORCE CHECKMATE. Fred Rehnfehti If -cu r >...■ lraufrl* Ssli-bini Off Jffrt -uppor.efit, 
her* i* * collection of lifhtntng stroke* and cgmbi na ti imi-s. from actual tournament play. 
5ljrt£> *ith 1-ITWV* Cdt-dkituEBS, wOfki up 1fl l-rTC-E males. GeVBlOpS abiM) tO Lggk Jhead, 
gam flew insights into combinations compel: or deceptive: petitions; wajrs to estimate weak- 
ntti**. s.trenettis of you and ycy.- gpc-uni-nt "A goad deal at amusement and ifrsIruCHcd,” 
Times I'Loflddni, 300 dSfgyams, Solutions Ed all position*. Formerly "ChsItefiiC to Chess 
Flayer*/" mpp- S4* s 8. WIT Paperbound $1.23 


A THEASUNY OF CHESS LOSE, Exiled by fire 3 Hem re id. Eh I kg fitful collection gf anecdote*, 
short stone*. apher.smt by, about masters : poem*, account? of games. tournaments, photo¬ 
graph*;; hundreds of hymorgus, pithy, satirical, w|m, historical Episodes, comment*, word 
portraits Fascination ■■must" tor chess players- revealing and pirhiflj* soduCtive to those 
who wonder whal th-Eir fritndt sec In sane. 49 photographs £14 JuEl page plates;. 12 
diagrams. J?L + 306PP- * A, T«8 P*JKPtOoi*tf IS.75 


mn AT CHESS, Fred Hemleld. 370 practical chrtt tituation?, to sharpen your eye, test skill 
against mestErs. Start with aimpto examples, progress a! own pace Eo compienilies. TJii* 
selected vertes of crucial moments In chess will stimulate imagination, develop sltonger, 
more versatile game. Simple gracing system enaplts you to Judge progress. "Extensive use 
of diagrams Is a great altraelioo," Chess. HDD diagrams, Holes., solutions to every situation. 
Formerly "Cite** flui z. rr vj + 120pp. 54* x 4, T433 Faperbound 11.00 


MATHEMATICS: 

ELEMENTARY TO INTERMEDIATE 


HOW TO CALCULATE flUICKIY, H. Sticker, Tried Jftd true method to help mathematics ct 
everyday life. Awakens "number l«»e"—aWtihr to see relationship* botwMn mifllturs fl* 
whole quanlilies A **nou* course of over 9000 p-rS&lefltt and them solutions through 
techniques ngi taughl m schools: lafllthfhl muttipllcalsons. new fast division, ilt. SO 
mnutos a day will double or triple catouratipn speed. Excellent for $£ieflb*| at home m 
higher math, but flissatistfed with apeed and accuracy In Eower math, 256ep. S ^ 7V+ r 

Fapdrdound ll .do 

FAHflUS PROBLEM'S 9F ELEMENTANY CI9MZTNY, Fells Klein. Expanded ucriign oS 1*W 
Easter leclures al Gottmgon 3 problems of classical geomelTy; sfloStihg the circle, tnsecl- 
ing angle, doubling cube. censIderEd wittr full rwodern implications: Uanscendenlal nym. 
ben. pi, etc. "A rnodEfn dassk ... no knowledge of h.ghE^ mpshematres n reuuirrt^ 
Scientia. Hotes by R. Archibald- 16 tigOTes. ak + 92pp. 54^ s B. T29ft PapefbEwhd 11.OB 


HIGHER MATHEMATtCS FBK ITUOEHTS OF CHEMI&THY ANB HtTSlGS, I- W. Mellnr. FraclicaI, 
□nt abstract huittfing pr^lem* Ql *t qf familiar laboratory matEfril. Covers diKerenlnl «!■ 
eolul, coordinate, analytical geometry, funct«WiA r integral calculus, infinite series, humerical 
eqyaltgm, dilfer-entiai equation*, Feyriers Ehenfern prgbatjilily. theory el errors, calcuru* 
of varraEtons, determinants, 'll the reader Is flOl iamJliar with this bock p it will repay 
him to eumme it/ F Chtm. and Emm Boring Hews. BQO problems ] 89 figure*- + 64lpp. 
5 % % g r S193 Papcrtwursd |J.25 

THIGOKOMETRT HE FRESHER FM TECHNICAL MtH, A. A- Rial. 90 detailed questions, answer* 
cover molt im»rlihl aspeiits of pJaAf. spherical trigonometry— particularly useful m Clearing 
up difficulties m special areas. Kart E: plane trig, angtn, quJoints. Sunctipns, grapiiical repre- 
sentatimn, interpolation;, equations, log*, lOlutsOii Of triangle, i*se pi slide rule 4 etc. Next 
5 HS pages discuss application! to navigation, surveying, ekihcity, architecture, other 
special fields. Part 3; spherical Trig, applications Ep terrestrial, astronomical probtems, 
Mtibods of lime-saving, slmplificaliort pi principal ingles, man book most userul S13 
questions answered. 123S problems, answers to add number*. 494 figures. Z4 cages cf for¬ 
mulas, functions, x + 629pp. S^k t 8. T37I Pipo^toorwl 52.«1‘ 

CALCULUS REFRESHER FDR TECHNICAL MEN, A. A. K W, 756 questions examine most im- 
oortant aspects of integral, differential calculus. Part I- simple differential caltulu*, con¬ 
stants, variables, tintoSiorw, mcrementi, logs, -curves, etc. Part 2? fundamental ideas ol 
inlegration*. irtspection. subsliEutinfl. areas, volume*, mean value, daubte, triple rntegratiOfl, 
etc. Practical aspects stitsseO, 5D pages illustrate appflcations to specific ptoWtmi ol civil,, 
nautical engineering, ekectrleity, strOJ*. strain., elasticity, simalif fields. J56 questons 
answered, 56S problems, mostly Afwweieif. 36pp, of useful constants, fprmutttrsr + 

K 5 1370 Paperbeund 12 -OB 
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CATALOGUE OF 


MOHDtLRAftfS OFt TOPICS GF MfliDEHH MATHEMATICS, Edited by I. W. A. Tfl 4 in S . Advanced 
mathematic* far peraohi whe have Forgotten. Of net KDne beyond. high scnggi afciehJ*. 

S monograph* op Iggnflatjon of geometry. irwdern pure aftgmel^. nan-Euclidean geometry, 
Fundamental propositions or algebra, algebras tqust.ons, IfnctfonL calculus* liwy of 
number*, tie. Each monograph alvei pvwfs gl important resu.ti, and description OF Uan- 
mi mEtbods, id provide wide coverage. “Clt tilth merit/' 5£i*etiht American. New Intro- 

“ W **• H - "■ Ufli " 1M d, « r * ml - + **"- tun 

MATHEMATICS IN ACTION. D. G. Sutton, frttMvflt middle level application el natoemalics 
to study mi wilvmt! demonstrate* hpw main it *»ll»d to taHliba. theory oF computing 
machine* waves wivMIke phenamana, theory Of fluid ttow r mraOrblOfiiCll problems, 
ittthlicff, fllfirt- 4irtillir phenomena. No knowledge of advanced math required. Differential 
euualions Fpurfcer series, grgyp concepts. Eigenfunction*, Planck* constant, airfoil ItiMflr, 
and Similar topic* ciplained ** dearly .n •uemfa* EHWW that aPmolt IHHI derive 
oeneFsl from reading Ihls even, il Audi OF hlfMcboai math i* lor go Lien. 2nd edition. 4e 
figure*. fill + 23&pp. 55* i 8, T4M CrothbOufid HJfl 

ELEMENT ART MATHEMATICS FROM AM ADVANCED SIAN D POINT, Ffiii Klein. Classic lex! 
an outgrowth ol Klein's famous lete^ahon and turner course at Gottingen. Using one field 
14 interpret adjust another, it covers basic topics in each area, will* IXtHUill analysis. 
Especially valuable in areas of modem mathematic*. "A grtiaf rmUivhIIbIir 4 inspiring 
Seaghtc, , . -deep bttWlt/ 1 Bdl-, Amw. Math 5oC. 

tfa 1. 1, ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA. ANA1TSIS, lfllfOdllf« concept oF Function jznrnedialel.y. en- 
livefi* dilCo$sipn aiUi graphical, geometric methods. Partial eonienlsi natural number*, 
special properties, tomtfHe* numbers. Real equations with real unAnowm, -comple* quan- 
bU«. Logarithmic, gvponentlal tunctiunS. inflnitesimal calculus. Transcendence Ol * and p» 
lnic-ry ol assemblage*. Inde*. 125 figures l* + 274pp. 54* i B. £151 Paper&ound 51,15 

YaL IK. CEOMETHT. Compretrensive view, accompanies space perception «r.berenl In geem- 
elrv with analytic Formulas which Facilitate precise fornnulaiinn. Partial contents: Simplest 
geometric mamietd- line segments, Grassman dctcrmirMAl principles, rtiHicatlOA of coo- 
hguiratiDnA OF space. GEomelik lranHOrmAtions. alTme, pfisjectlve, higher (Win! transforma; 
iifldi, theory ol Itie Imaginary. Syslenutic discussion of geometry and its FoundaLien*. Id I 
iHuslratiMis. is + 2!App. 54* a A- SI51 Paj«rbnund $1.14 

A TREATISE ON PLANt AND ADVANCED TPUCONOMETBT, E. H. HfiOsen. EstracrdmarUy wide 
coverage, going beyond usual college level, one ct Few worts covering advanced trig in 
lull derail- By a e^nal eip 44 itor wJh unerring anliCipatron cF potentially dulticult pemts. 
Jnclvdes circular Fun'dionii expatislon ml function* OF muriiple angle; trig table!; rotation* 
between Sides, angles pi triangle*; complin numbEre; etc. Many prgoiem* luily solved, 
M The best work on the subject." Nature, Fe*m«riy enlitied “A TrEaTue on PKone Tfijranbm- 
etry," 689 eiamples. M figures. svJ + 3S3pfi. 55* a 6. SJ5J PapErbound 41,55 

HOHEUCLIDEaN GEOMETRY. Heberte Bonuta, The stan4a*r0 coverage nr nen-Euchdean geom^ 

airy/Examines irom noth a nistbrical ami rruthematical point ol view geometries which 
have arisen 1mm a study gl Euclid's 5th postulate on parallel Hue*. Also included are 
complete test.*, tranSflted. Ol SoFyars "Tbewy d 1 Absolute Space,- Lbbacbmrsky's ''Theory 
ai Parallel!/' 180 diagram*. 431pp. 44* * 8- 527 H-® 

GEO MET H T Dr FOUR DIMENSIONS, H. F, Manning, Unique in English as a clear, contis n iPlfO- 

ductiuu. Treatment is synthetic, wslly Euclidean, INough In hyporpiancs and Hyper*plierE* 
it infinity,, ncn-Eucrirtean geometry i* used. NIsIonciI -ntruduclign. Foundations el WiilM- 
sional eeumelry, ParpcndicgFarily, -iimple Mlglei, Angles ot planes, higher order. Symmetry, 
order, mobon: hyperpyramlds-, hypevconts, hyperspne res; trgHirei with parallel ftlemenUS; 
volume, iiyperualumn in IpiCf; regular palyhEdroidi. aigtSHy. 74 Hgures. I* + JMW- 
54* * 4. SI85 Papertwund 41-5$ 


MATHEMATICS: INTERMEDIATE TO ADVANCED 
GEOMETRY <EUCLIDEAN AND NQN-EUCLIDEAN) 


THE GEOMEHT OF REnI DESCARTES. With tills baoH, D«*cartes leunded anaiybciL ^ometry. 
Ofiginil french test r with QtiWt» p S Own digrams, ifld escellervt Smith-Lsthim Uaii*li’ 
tion. Contain!: Problems the Construe Eton uF Which Reuuires only Straight Lines and Circles; 
On me Nature ol Curved Line*; On the Construction of Solid or Supcrtolld Problems. Dia¬ 
gram*. 2 Mptf. 54b A 8, £68 Papertwund $1.» 
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DOVER SCIENCE BOOKS 


THf W.IHUJ DF AStHIMEOES adtlri nr *■ L, HMtt- All We known * 8 fks of Hit Greek 

VrLiLOni tie “”«i»y diiee»«i«l Motlwri Bl Arcnimndii Conlims. On 
Spntre ,nd cjliroer, Vcjiu.'frmefll or .1 Girile, Soirols. Conoldi, iphersidi, Etc 0 *|imine 
K Ol v£l«tintcllKt 01 MlMIH Me 

cusjbi Arenirrcd d 1 # and history Of Greek initfi*mati», 463pfl. 54a- * d. S9 PaporbOubu 12.110 

tOUECTEtt WORKS DF BERNARD RLEMAHH. tnuwrUnt njurcetnwfc, lirit to conlain compete 
of IBS? "Werhe - and Ihe 1502 supplement, unabridged. 31 trmmitfvt'*, 3 completa 
J€e1utc courses 15 miscellaneous papers which have Seen 
relativity top^ogy theory pf complex yacia&les., other Areas 
r_ Dehe^nd, H. WEfrcr, M, Noether, W, ' UL '*""' c “““ 1 r 

Hans Lewy. fe&fipp. 53% * S- 


which lave been o+ ■fliiiWUS importance in 
,ajjIgs, other areas 01 mathematics. Edited by 
Wiftinger. German text; English introduction by 
S22& Rsperbo und £2,(5 


IHE THIRTEEN HUGHS OF EUCLID'S ELEMENTS, edited by Sir Tfroma* Heath. Definitive editiao 
□1 one pr very greatesl claries oi Western wo^d. Complete Lrir.iiatsph He t-org Fe^. 
ftus Spurious ' Booh 3? IV. 150 page intr&dyelipii on Greek. Medieval mathematic*. Eucfld, 
rcih- con.-nenlnlprs. etc. Elaborate critical apparalu* i^ralleis t«>t. an,;iiyj.n£ each definl- 
tion postdate preposition. covering textual mslten. refutations, supports, extrapolation*, 
etc ' This i& The fun Euclid. Urubrrdgcd repfoduclfcoa of Cambrige U- ?nd ed.Lidn 3 *ol; 
units. MS figure). U26pf». S=ft a 8, £as r 89, W, 3 *Oilura* set, pipirtrtuhd **-«* 

AN INTRODUCTION TU GEOMETRY OF H pl.MINJIONS, 0. M. f. SommerViLle. Presupposes- no 
previous knowledge 0 ! Field Only bOOE in English devoted exclusively to h-gtier b-rrensior,a! 
geemetry. Discusses rundamertji ideas at incidence, parallelism perpendicularity, angles 
.between linen space, enumerate geometry. anjiylital geometry from projeetlxe ar* meHic 
y.qw?, c-Olytopes elementary ids*! in analysts sitire. cunient af tiyperspacial i-guies bO 
diagrams. iHhl 5%* * a. «** RmerfrOuPd tl-M 


ELEMENTS OF NON. EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY, □. M. If. Spnimen Hie. Ur id ji 1 in prOL ending step- 
by-^lep. Reouires an^ sued Mawledge ol hijh-srheot Eeomi.'iry and algebra, to urasp ele- 
nitnlary hi* p- r bolic. cStipt^c, analytic raJi-tuctidEan Geometries, space cunrature j^ri ii^ 
implications: radical axes; hemppelhiO centres and systems p! elrdisi |Hrit4Ky and Parallel¬ 
ism- Gauss' prppf ol defect area IJiBDren much rno<re. with exceptional elan tv. 126 prod- 
Isms at chapter ehds, 133 *i^ufes. )«r -I- 274pp. 51% * 8. &*6* Papeiboiwid SI-50* 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY, H. 0. Furrier, Firs! ronpteted. tigarftil ac- 

ceu n?. in ligliE d mpdern analysis, esta-Phshinj; pipposmen^ witna*j1 recourse tc empinciam, 

without mumplyifll hypotheses. Based Oft l«la of 19th and Zdth century mathematiclaits, 
whg made is aossibie 10 remedy gaps and complex!Kiev, rurggr-n- prohkTs, nol tamef 
discejned iegmi with imp<iTUnt relot«wish!p ol number systems In geometnea! figures. 

Coosiderl classes, relations, linear order, nalpral fliimbers, axioms ior m-aanitudei, group!. 
eu.Hi-her[J5. treld^. non-Arcb^median systems, Ihe axiom system [at trftgth), pSTticulaf j^orw 
[two chapters no the Parallel Axioms 1 , censlfuctloos, congrunnce, simllirity. ate. Uit$= 
aiioms emptoyed, cueStfuC t^m, syrnhols jn liequent use. 295pp, 51* x A, 

S 481 Paperdound 52 . 0 C 


CALCULUS, FUNCTION THEORY (REAL AND COMPLEX) h 
FOURIER THEORY 


FIVE VOLUME "THEORY OF FUKCTIGHS” SET UY KONRAP KHQPP. Provides dflzrtpkte, readily 
followed K-count Of theory pf i-unctiuns. P^otIS «i«e^i concisely, ye! wilhout sactlfite ot 
completeness of ngor. Tfiese yolumes used as Eexti by such umveJulies *% M.l.T,. CAitOgOp 
«.Y. City College, many others. 'EiicellBiit inlrpdutlioh . . . remitkabty readabre, cpnclse, 
Clear, iigarou!. Jt 1. ol Ihe American StatiSliOPl Aiwiitlovi, 

Ell MEHTA OF THE THEORY Of FUNCTIONS. KmifAd Riiopp. Provides background Fcr Further 
YPlumes in Hi is set, or textt on similar level. Partral consents- FounriatiPRk. syslem ol dom^ 
ptpi numbers and CaussLan plane of numbers, Niemann iphe/e ol numbers, mapping by 
linear functions, normal loxms, the (QClNthm, cyclometnc functions, hljidmial senes. "Noi 
only for the young student bul for the student who Kndwi all obdut wtut H id it." 
Mathematical Jwrhll. 14000- 5^i k H. S154 Paperbound $l.iS 

IHiOUT DF FUNGTIDN 5 , part |. Konrad Anopp, With volume II. provides oiwerage oi Ims-c 
concepts and theorems. Partial tu*l*nt* : numbers and points, iundions of a complex 
triable. Integral pf a cgnlinupui limction. Cauchy's Intergral therirom, Cauchy's mSogral 
IgrmjuUf, itriei wilh variable terms, expansion and anulytic. runction m a power series, 
2 salyEkC continuation and complete definition ftf artalylie *"ncli«i.s l Laurr^t pxpaniion, types 
of singularities, vii + J46pp. x A, Papertwtfitf 11.35 

THEORY DF FUNCTIONS, PART ll h Hbnrad Knppp. Application and iitrther deve^apment of 
general theory, special tppici. Single valued functions, entire. Weierttrali. Mcromorphi^; 
runctrolU; Mrttag-LeNlGf. Pxric-dic lunetlons. Multiple valued functions Riemann suMaces. 
Algebraic functions, Aiulytical configurations, Riemann surface. 1 4- iSopp. a A. 

S1S7 PaiMtbOund |t,35 
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pad blent hook in the theory of functions, volume i, xoarad Knspp. pujon-h,, , n . 1 ,. 

rtiflnlary Iheury, tot IFIfc WJttl Knopp'i "Thfc*J-y gf Functldns,' or any fltntr tea? ArranffPri 
Co increasing difficulty. fundamental EMKepts. sequences of numbifi ana ImfiJiii* 
serJes. camlti wi3l« rWlI theorems. develnpmertt m series, eonfarmaJ mappm; 
A****' 3 - veil + 12Spp, £ 15a Papertoumt JUS 

PROBLEM BOOK IN TflE THEOJtY OF FUNCTIONS, VOLUME M, Xgnrad KflOpo Artvinirrt 
Of lunctlDiis, to be used with fUmflP'i '■ Theory of Functi 11 G r cdrrwarjblt rc*1 Simula* 
iti«s, entire and Jnerorngrphlc functions periodic, HudyEic, continue hen multide-viliuii 
■»*««■. ewrofflMl mapping. Include* section of etenientary prgbiens” 
T^hfl diflic bit task -gF io-rcting - . . problems just -Mifflin the iwch of jne aeiirnrr \% 
Here masterfully JCCompHUi td." Ail, MATH, SQC. Answers. mpp, 54* £ fi ^ * '* 

j]P apertdund Si .35 

ABYEHCIB CALttlLOS, £. ii. WUtti. ^till ,is one of mpsi epmprefienswe. 0..1 J 

loTts. Innwm ajnounl of well-repreiehEed, fundamental material. include; chapters on 
UTr ^ or4;h*ry differential equal igni, special functions, carculut of yariAbuns 

ate., which are e*-.elent introductions Id these jrc^i Requires oni» {in,- year ai r-* : . ■ 

OYy.iao Q ww^ tover torn 0u , c ™tf, Md uuSkSE™M <SfaMrP«Sd rtSSSi 
iP'TObl'fimis. ideal reference. refresher. 54 pate Fnlroductery review. ,. 4 . 5 &&pp. c : 

S6Q4 Paperfi.floiid *2.45 

“5™«* “ ™ E ™ ( * M « r tLtlPTic functions, n. buct. fitiiM,, or «nr> tor. ... 

EnfhsJi with eg extensile 4 coverage, especially qF Abet, Jacob. Leeendrc WplmUiim: 
Hermite, Lpc-uvMJ*, and ftiemanp. Unusual fullness ql treatment, ph^' applications « well as 
thwry n discussing umverse of elliptic inEeara^s, pri e .natm K of *5 

«e provide mil general tnewy. 40-pace taftle of fo.mnas 
76 figures. RtJl + 455pp. fiH 1 a. 5433 RSS 

ISr E fc?fr T a * NTE6B \ l I KT£ tRQ ■ D | Ff EH E WTIAl EQUATIONS Vi CD 

Yottifra. UnApridced rEjiqblicaijpra ani^ En^isJi lr^nsCatloa -Oe^eral rheprv gf luoctior- 
, on cflBUnwhii it! ei values cf a-natber rgrfectioo. tiasen gn authors concept oF 
ai^lVJ i continually mfioite number, InGludes much 

CJJClflu . s Qi yJJratioos flecins with furniamantals, ccarA.qs^ eaneral I bailor d 
f ? i, ' vi1iv6 £***2". ajiplitJliuns, olhtr dlractrafls u f lt«ry. 
«tc. NEW iniroOurlior lii G, C. Evirs. BiatropNr, criticism e F VaTlErra's w.tL by E winr- 
“ h,r - *™ + *»»- * ». SW PapErhepjiJ Jt.TJ 

TO FOUHIEN METHODS AND THE IN PLACE TRANSfOJTMATIUN. ft,, I ip 
Ffancim, Cooctfitrales on enentiais, gives broad ine*. svitable lor mgsi .ippiicali-^ns Re- 
Quire s onl)r NflgwFrifc WtHH(i*. Cotun cumplpi qualities «.» msthwfs u, Torupul ing alc- 
Fnurit? *Ji ta ' Ji '' 0 eminent .ina T.ndinp appruiimarmfli dy clufti; 

rpyrscF ieriM, harmooie ^n.iylsB.. much mgre t Melfiods are reload Ig- ohyiical ofoOiems 

iJiJismissien, oaectropnagneTK fadiaimn, ^1c, S?E "ngQ“ 

Jems, answen. Formerly onlJtled ^Fourrer Melhnds.'" j -+■ 2aapp 51 ^ x t 

S452 PaperbOuntf 41.75 

THE ANALITICAL TfilOFt QF HEAT, feseph Ffluritr, This, bpoh, which Feyalu’nniJALl rjlhe. 

^ « r Snf 3 „! e a! used by ^eheralHHjH or rMthe-maUcrani and physicists infere&lHt 
llniinl : 1 i£Lm*SP Dr li Fe J jr| ®^ ihfegra! Covert cjgso and reflection gF raT^ gf near, 

FftfprlS! Jtf J ! a * *- * tri|«wiMtfic senes in Iheory li Heat, 

Fanner rntearal, etc. Translated Hy Aleaander Fieefiftih, 20 hiures. + 466pp. Sli 1 S. 

Sgj l*aperbnund 52.00 

*}£i™ l 'JT £CRA lJ. W. HatiDBdt, Invaluabie in work rnvoMrti differential eg^tiuis rtrih 
^ W * IE:J^, rt i? er * crGrTKnta ^ cakulos method! arc madevuaTc. Prac- 
“,!!SJf J tifl r i P af* !p, Ein.eennfi J ghytics; drifer-ntial ecuiiitiooi re- 
?ninu K?n^h^iL Pn 1 H ^! c H^ J '. 5 ‘ t c r ? 5LJ Que1 s eqiratigns.^ delormir aticn oi arc a I 

7 I 1 E 1 tliirjLTwf* Ci HluJJnnj OF groinems m elavEics: motion dl u prgje^riiu unHer 
,*J a CljCl J *he yetacLly; [MHidulitms; more. Exposition >rs accordance 
? R, £ DrfltJi diicusvion oi Lncendre transfgrmjTioni 20 
5 place table. E<W*p* 54k a I. 54E4 Papeibound 41J5 

SSuu T E U> * ^£2 fu 11 ^I fl ^ DUCT30M TO THE theory OF FUHCTFOHS OF k COMPLEX 

ciiculJs Dnlv S™i' 0 .^WFMCh (hepry dl functianf, vising erdirtary 

iiHh!? 11 ZJL \ 2 . ch ?^ 1 « SEarU ■ ^ lttl introduction to rea? enable and cam- 

6f ,ifit %* 


5391 Paperbcoiid 52-T5 


ippfi^t, ^ T ^ HA d L . L L ”?' ^neraF theory. Wltt »me 

?KiiS£- inbirSl eSSln^r^ ^ ri4l,Ciris - of main, ph^ks 

■i ^ofaKhipJ^ 5 H ec *«i^ luhsti tg r 'oriE- fredfidlms eciFfhan 
theirt oF JjS f C neii 3£1P C1 . tl4H1 i fll the frtdl,6lrt * « h fo r r. Hi Itert-Schmldt 

1* ^+ 2 Wflp** 5 X * B 5 " 4 p P ,Satj0n e ^ r Neumann, Oi rich lei, 11O1 alary preblems. 


51TS Paperhwnd 51.50 
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UlCTIDKARY OF CQHFDHJIAL REPRESENTATIONS, K. Ruder. Developed 0> British Ad#nir-aMy tc 
w lve Uplgne'i equatum In 2 dimensions Scores vf grom^tricjl lOrm* and transfc-rmaitinfi* 
f-„ B tpe|rl.cal euginuerit. JcukowsiU lerolod Ior aerodynjiniE:!, 5nh f1_E-Cnf i&So*fe! Irans- 
i rrrij Liens for nydro-dtfnimici, trans-cemfeintal functmns. Concents dassihed acegrdin| to 
j-ialytical Fgnctnms describing liinHOrrtelion* with t&rrgapofifllng regions. Glossary. fiH»- 
Lntffcal lnd«K. 447 diagrams, 6ft ac 9 V*. -SlSO Paperbound 12,09 

ELEMENTS OF the THEORY DF HEAL fUKCflQNS. L E. LirtlawOOii. Based on lectures ei 
Trimly College. Cambridge, this booh hit proved ntrcniely luesesifyl in inlfoduting Graduate 
students to modern- ln?g?y pf I unci ions. Offers toll inti concise coverage of classes and 
cardie! numbers, well orbe-ed series.. other lypes- of series, and element* of Ine theory 
of sell of points. 3rd revised edition yh +■ 71pp. i S. Sl?I Clottibowid 12, W 

5172 FapMtMMfKJ 51.25 

INFINITE SEQUENCES AND SERIES, Konrad Anopp, 1st puW leal Ion in *r&y language. Exultant 
introduction to 2 topics of modem rm the-JrtattC*. designed to five student background to 
penetrate further alone, Sequencei and sets, real and comp'd numbers, «lc. Functions of 
$ real and compt** variable. Sequences and series. Infinite series. Convergent power senes. 
ijoaflliOA Of elementary functions. Humeri-cal evaluation of semes, v + ISBpp. 5M a B, 

It S3 CtpEhbcund Ss.id 
Slil Pajj-erbeund *1*75 


THE TRIflRT AMD FUNCTIONS OF I HEAL VARIABLE AND THE THE OP* OF FflUHIER-S SERIES, 
£ W HddiD-i. One of the hist introductions to set theory and ■anoui aspects of functions 
and Fourier's series- HeituJfes only a good Imihgreund in caFcufus. Eihaosimu coverage *■' 
metric and descriptive properties of sets of points: tfansfimta number* and order type*; 
ighoElens pi a real variable- the Rlemann aod Lebcigue integrals, sequences and ifrrtes 
ol numbers ; powef-senes: functions representable by senes sequences &F conljouous func- 
Cipos. tngonGmetrical tori**; representation oi lunctioh* by Fpuner's senes; and mush 
mnre “The best possible guide/' Nature. Vo!, h BA detailed examples, 10 figures. Hide*, 
rr + 736pp. Vfll. II: 11 J detailed samples, T3 figures, s 4- JMpp- 6Ws a 9^. 

Yot. r: 5387 Paper bound n.na 

VnL 111 S3B6 Paperbound 53,00 

ALMOST PERIODIC: FUHCTIDnS, A. S. iesinovklcfc. Unique and important summary by a WHI 
known mathematician covers in detail the two stages of development irt Bohr * theory 

of a most periodic Functions: {J} as a generali»ll«n of pure periodicity, with results and 

proofs; m the work done by StepanoF. Wiener, Wiyl, and Bohr in gwur lUtlng We tlJOTf. 
Al 4* IgQpp. 5H it 6. $!■ PapertMHjnd *4-T5 


IHTHODUCTIflN TO THE THEORY OF FOURIER A SEJMtt HD IKTESHA^ H. S ; EnlnSril 
rtailed edition, sn puSgniwth pF tufhpr's courses it Cambridge. HiSlontlt iJitrod.uc[ion H 
rational!, irrational numbers, iOPnltE sequtmceS and senes, luncticm* of a single vja-^Gle. 
drfinitt Intrinl, F«gfi«f shim, ind limilar lopici. /iffPfnd.ees Jlsciiit pf»Ctit*j hirmomi: 
jnalyjis. w'vtQintn |n hi*. Le6es(ue'i thtory. ft tMirplM. kill + 3«M- SH J »■ 


SYMBOLIC LOGIC 


THE ELEMENtS nF lUTHEMIITICU UIBlt. P*-|I HmeiiWMni. Fiftt publication <n *i»P I*- 1 : 
iiyaee. For mathemaficaity mature reedr^i with no training m symfietic ingtC. Development 
of lectures inert »( Lund tfoiv., Sweden, 1941. Partut conlenls- logit ^ classes, fundi- 
nootal theorems, SiHfean aigWro, togic of proposidioni, of propositiwal WH, eukres- 
s|ve languages, cembinaSdry logics, dmrelephienl of math within an object Lwiguage para> 
doxes, theorems pf Po^t, GoedeJ P Chgfgb p and kimilir Ipprcs. iv + ^pSr? q wd 8 11.45 

IHmtODUCTLON T9 SYWHUC LOGIC AND 1 ITS APPLICATION, I. Cirolp, Clear. compiehenSive, 
ripjrt**. by perhaps greatest living master. SyrtfMlre language* f«L]«d. 

Aptitieatlons to math faviom systems for set tbeorr, real, Jialural 

(Dedekind, Cantor continuity explanations l physics igcneral analysis of oetErm-natipn. cao; 

»|>«V. ipec^Timfr topology J. biology ^ SSSut + 

ZhnlralMatt lilr Matnematii; und Hire GfertfgoOieK- fr#»r 300 Enerclsns. | R pifto.J Bti* + 
241pp. SH * S- ***- Paperbouftfl >i^s» 

AH LNTIPOUCTIQH TD STM&OUC LOGIC, SusAnne M. langif. IProbably ckarest ^ * h * 

hMicsopher, sciEnhst, layman—no special fcMWl i^ $f w tt f ^ r ^ J 
symbols, goes on to give remarkable grAip of B<wIc-5chroeder^ ^Ru*ie11JJ"hiteheaS^^s_^n--■. 
ceoriy, quickly, Pqrlisl Contents: Forms, GifieralrzaUop, Classan. ftsductlve s 7 3 tEm o 
af lpeJc, AslumpEions Ol Frincipla Mfllhematica, Ldgistrcs, Prtwi* sf 
0 ■* ' the lotelligenl non^rnAthemjtici.an 


classes, lUeebra ^ — - 

Theorems, elc. "Clearest . - - simplest introduction 
should have no difficult," MATHEMATICS GAZETTE, Revised, 
value tables. 360pp. $4% B-. 


eipanded Znd edition. TnutJi- 
S3 64 Papcrbou-nd 51-75 
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tfltGdKQMETHICAL SENIES. Antoni Edmund. tin modern advanced level. Cnn tarns carefuFly 
wiMiltd wiiln** *1 trigonometric, orthogonal. F *u ri * r ef fiNWtleH K with tl H r 

adequate tfebcriptiptw o! wnmuihil I ty pf F<wrJ|i senes, pron nation th«ry, conn^ta series, 
convergence, dttergeflte Fourier Especially ujluAble !«w Rjissiaji, Oslern Eem- 


P<4fi coverage^ Jf9pp- 5H * 8. 


S2W Paperiwund %l .H 


THE LAWS OF THDUtHT, Ce&jgr a Dale, tins &gok founded symbolic lone some IPO year* 
aio. It ix Hie III significant atlenurt la apply iRfiC In an aspEd* oT human endeavour. 
Par rial egnttnUi derivation o f law*. Signs and laws, lnl*rpmtitl«t* P eUminttlMt condi- 
liHH Of a ft Met I method, analysis, Aristotelian Unit* PfOMWUj. v* ilnUar topic*. 
*IN + 434pp. S%L x a. S5® Paptrbounfl 12.M 


SYMBOLIC LOGIC. C- I. Leans,. C. H. Uflff wt< Jnd revised edition qf probably mort cited 
Dcqh m symbolic logic. Wide caMOFagfl ^*liT* licld; one ol fullest Treatments OF paradox 
phi* irtuen material net available elsewhere. Bas-:c Id volume ix distinction between logic 
or ertens-ons and inlensions. twisWetatle amtHiasjx da converse virt>sTiti*CiTMi. while- mttrrx 
syrten presents supposition ef variety ol non-Aristotelian logic*. Especially FJluadle sec^ 
lipnx on slricE limitation*. exigence theorems. Parlitl conlenls: flooie-Schraeder algebra; 
truth value systems,, the matrix melhod; implititiw and deductibility; General theory Cj 
proposition*; etc. "Most valuable/ 1 Times, tsedon. 5fl€pp. SSfe x 6, SI70 Pjperbotind 12.tHJ 


GROUP THEORY AND LINEAR ALGEBRA* SETS, ETC. 


LECTURES DN THE ICOSAHEDRON *H D THE SOLUTION OF EQUATIONS OE THE FIFTH DEGREE, 
TeHi Klein, Solution o t qumlle* ih terms or relations or regular I cosahe4mn around sis 
axes ol ijirtrubry. k classic, indispensable source lot those interested in high*! algebra, 
geometry, c rystal I ography. Considerable explanatory material included, 2W tpotnatES, mostly 
bib I DRraphy. '"Classical monograph , . . detail Ed, readable frodK/ 1 Math. karette. 2fldedi¬ 
tion, xvl + 29Spp. 54b a a. 5514 Paperbound SI. 15 


INTRO DUCT I DN TO THE THE DRY OF GROUPS OF FINITE ORDER, It. Carmichael. Ewnunei 
fundamenlal theorems and thElr appi.-catiorts Bcginmng with sets, tjrslcms, permutalions, 
ttc., pro|r#sxeB in easy stages through imporlant typ** cF groups: Abelian, prime pwer, 
permutation, etc, Except 1 chapter where matrices are dSlTItNe, no Miioet rotn is netd^ 
F83 exercises, prpbtems. j.mi + 44?rp. SH i 8. S«? dolhbourHt |3.« 
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groups, orime pewEr groups, permulal«on groups, invariaols nl grpups el linear ^itJ^tiEii- 

Iron, graphical repcesentaEion, etc. "'ClOftr and detadEd diEOussipn . ■ - numerous 

which are msSFUcliMe/ 1 Design fte*5, sxlv + Sllpjr. S^i * fl. SM PjpertHiund 52.45 

CDM ROTATIONAL METHOD5 DF LINEAR ALGIDRA. V, N, Faddeeva, Irpnslatcd oy C. 0. Benster 
1st English translation ol umlnue Molpable worh, only one in ingl^H presEJiling systemi LC 
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THE CONTINUUM ftND OTHER TYPES OF SERIAL ORDER, E. ¥ r Huntmston, This Famous trtoK 
gives a systernaEic Elementary account &f the modern theory qi the continuum a£ a type 
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only useful numerical tad its, t-u-C rc-TpifllD elementary sketch or app-litjiign irf elliptic 
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differences, 1o facilitate Interpofatrcn. vlil + 231pp. SH x 3. £441 Paperbound Sl.TS 


PRACTICAL ANALYSIS, GRAPHICAL AND NtlMIRICAL METHODS, F. A. WilkrS. Immense 1/ prac¬ 
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entia tinn and migration, delermine roots of a aingle algebraic equation, system of linear 
equation*. Uie empirical formulas, integrate differential equations. elc. Hundreds of ilwwt- 
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by T. W, Simpson. Translation by St. T. Beyer, 132 illustration*, d22pp, s 6. 
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HUMERI DAL SOLUTIONS OF DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. H. Levy, E. A. BaRgclt. Cemprahtftjvq 
cultection pf methods for solving ordinary differential equation* el firet and higher order. 
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graphical Integration of differential equations, graphical methods for deUHEd -solbtlwi. 
Numerical solution Simultaneous equations and equations ol 2nd end higher orders. 
"SJiettid be in the hand* OF all in rmarth and applied mathematics, leaching." nature, 
21 figures. vJii 4- 23flpp. S^a x B. S16B Paperboimd 51,25 


NUMERICAL I N TECH n t I Oti OF DrFFEftENTJAL E0.U ATIQN5, Ben net, Milne, Bateman, Unabridged 
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by 3 leading mathematician*: "The Interpolation! Polynomial," ^Successive Awiroxi mat ion,'' 
A A, Bennett, "StEfi-by-stEp Methods ol Integration,' 1 W. W. Milne. "Methuds lor Partial 
Differential Equation*," H Bateman, Methods lor partial differential equations, solution 
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